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FOREWORD 
(First Edition) 


aram dual amangfauna | 
sae: foal ae 


It is well over a decade since I began to write this 
book and in fact the first three chapters have been їп 
print quite a long while. For one reason or other the 
various chapters were written with long intervale in 
between. Hence the work might seem a bit patchy here 
and there and in places self-contradictory. My plan of the 
chapters bas not varied much, but as I got more and 





-more experience in teaching the subject, I was obliged 


to vary the details considerably. A discerning reader will 
easily perceive the difference of treatment between the 
first four chapters and the succeeding ones. If I had 
been able to ‘nish off the whole book within six months 
or 8 year after beginning it, I think it would have been 
much smaller and also more full of mistakes. I do not 
regret that it has taken so long in writing and finishing. 
for I have found more time for study and teaching and 
learning by experience. 


I have intended this book primarily for Indian studente. 
Comparative Philology is still a vague subject to most in 
thia country and I have hesrd the wildest ideas about it 
even from otherwise learned and well-informed people. 1 
wil be perfectly satisfied if this book arouses the intereat 
of our students in s subject universally regarded as ‘dry’, 
and oonsequently extremely uninteresting. I well remember 
how I myself had to struggle through books dealing with 
the subject but containing illustrations from modern and 
ancient languages of Europe—most of which were utterly 
beyond me at that time I thought (and I think even 
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L 
| 13 now) that a great deal of the repulsion this subject 
iy evokes is due to the fact that the examples do not come 
Ё home to us Indians. This I have tried to remedy and 
<= this has been my main object in writing this book. 
I have had the privilege to sit at the feet of many 


great teachers. I only hope I am not disgracing them 
in the following pages. And I have had the great joy of 
teaching hundreds of young men and women of my country 
in three great centers of learning—Benares, Calcutta and 
Bombay. I have had the rare good fortune of being 
rewarded by their genuine esteem and affection. Many of 
them have now achieved greatness on their own account. 
To both these—teachers as well as pupils of mine—I owe 
far more than I can ever hope to repay. And to both 
with deep reverence and affection I offer this slight 
tribute. 


ANDHERI; BOMBAY, IRAcH J. S. TARaAPOREWALA 
October, 1931. 
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FOREWORD 
(Second Edition) 


Sometime before the beginning of World War II, the 
University of Calcutta asked me a revised second edition 
of this book. I thought it better to revise the whole book, 
to rearrange the chapters and to add more material. So 
the book has been thoroughly revised and enlarged and 
in part rewritten. The revised typescript was sent to the 
Calcutta University Press just a few months before World 
War II broke out. This great world-shaking event delayed 
the publication of this Second Edition. Japanese bombs 
were dropped over Calcutta especially near the locality 
where the University Press was located, and this delayed 
still further the printing of this Second Edition. To me, 
however, this was a clear advantage, for the extra time 
I thus got was utilised in reading up some more recent 
developments. This new information was incorporated af 
the ‘proof’ stage. The Calcutta University Press deserves 
all praise in carrying through this work in spite of 
unprecedented difficulties and shortage both of labour and 
materials. 


Sri Dwijendranath Basu, Research student in Linguis- 
ties at the University of Calcutta, has prepared the Table 
of Contents and ‘the various Indexes, with painstaking 
and loving care, for which I have to express to him my 
deep gratitude. It is these Indexes which add to the value 
of such a work meant for students. 


GAMDEVI; Bownav, Iraca J. S. TARAPOREWALA 
June, 1949. 
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FOREWORD 
(Third Edition) 


The Second Edition (of which a limited number of 
copies were printed) was exhausted within a few monthe 
of its publication. The urgent call for a Third Edition 
proves that our students in India (and Pakistan) do need 
a Text-book for the Elemente of Linguistica. 


Not having had the time to revise the whole work, I 
have merely contented myself with going through the ре ен 
of the Second Edition making changes where absolutely 
needed and correcting many printing mistakes.  Exoept for 
this, the work may be regarded as a reprint of the Second 
Edition 


POoMEBAY, Iraca J. B. TARAPORA4WAIA 
па October, 1956. 


( Postecript) 


The Third Edition of this Volume comes to ight after 
the ‘passing оп' of oor dear father. The correctione 
entailed : the preparation of this edition were completed 
midst great physical and mental stress owing to his 
departure for Iran to take up his appointment aa Professor 
of Sanskmt and Indology at the Teheran University. His 
love for the pursuit of knowledge was only equalled by 
his great zest to serve the student world that he loved so 
well. And so, despite his advanced age, he socepted this 
post n а distant land. But the Lord deemed it otherwise, 
end he had to return in failing health but with his apirita 
undimmed till the end. 














FORIWOICD xi 


Yet it is certain that the deals he set before himself, 
“To love, to know and to serve''. will continue to inspire’ ` 
his students for the advancement of scholarship. It is 
with this hope that this edition is offered to the students 


of philology and linguistics. 


We are also thankful to the authorities of the Calcutta 
University, for their kindness in undertaking to bring out 
the Third Edition of our father's major work. 


BOMEAY . SAROSH IRACH TARAPOREWALA 
15th April, 1956. JgHANGIR Талон T'ARAPOREWALA 
Barzo [nace TARAPOREWALA 
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CHAPTER I 
~ 


INTRODUCTION: THe PsvcnoLoaov or SPEECH: 


BRANCHES OF LINGUISTIC STUDIES. 


§ 1. Linguistics is a subject of general interest. 

It has frequently been assumed that Linguistics (or 
"Philology" as it used to be called) is a subject of no 
interest whatever to the average student and that only a 
few specially gifted persons are capable of mastering or 
of even understanding the subject. There is some element 
of truth in this assumption, but the fault lies with the 
books’ that deal with the subject and not with the subject 
itself. If we open a book on Linguistics at random the 
ehances are that we would be confronted with strange 
words in all sorts of languages, living, dead and hypo- 
thetical, and weird sounding technical words and 
wonderful seeming equations which purport to say that 
such and such a word in one language is the same as such 
and such a word in another language.? Of course in every 
science in modern days there are lots of technical, and 
necessarily dry, details to be found, but that need not 
concern anybody except the expert. But the Science of 


! Of course I must admit glorious exceptions, such as, among 


older writers, Max Müller, Whitney and Sayce, and among the more 
recent ones Meillet, Jespersen, Vendryes, Weekley, Bloomfield, Gold- 
berg and others, | 

2 E.g. wm =wheel=cycle; ог nÑ =calf; and many others. See 
also § 127 below. 








§ 2] ELEMENTS OF SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE 


Language should be of interest to every human being, 
because it concerns the pre-eminently human faculty—the 


faculty. of conveying ideas from one mind to another by. 


means of articulate sound. 


$ 2. Speech (lógos) distinguishes man from animals. 


The Greeks had a very fine word to describe human 
speech. It was the word !ógos. The word aiso meant that 
other faculty which distinguishes man! from other animals, 
viz., the power of thought. The power of speech is 
impossible without the power of thought and hence the 
Greeks used the term, dloga for animals—implying that 
they were without either kind of lógos. Of course we know 
that animals can communicate to each other their various 
feelings like hunger, fear, sexual desire and so on. and 
this they do by means of the definite sounds they produce. 
But we cannot give the name language to these sounds, 
because of the one essential characteristic these lack: 
the power, that is, of thought, which lies at the back of 
human speech, however primitive it might be. It seems 
very likely that the human race, too, was in some long 
distant past speechless like the animals, but that must 
have been when the thought-centres were not developed 
enough in the physical brain.? We are not concerned 
with the details of the question here, suffice it to say that 
the human being їп that stage of evolution was not able 
to express any but the most elementary feelings appertain- 
ing to his physical body. With the gradual expansion of 
mental powers came! the dawning of speech to the human 
гасе; and it seems probable that the sexual instinct did 


Y The word man is from the «/ man (= жэр), to think, 
2 And probably this being was physically very different from 
the genus Homo Sapiens, 


NE. 
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play a considerable part in bringing about this development. 


5 3. Many forces combined produce human speech. 


In whatever way human speech has developed our 
business is to investigate its varied richness and its history 
subsequent to its coming into being and establishing itself 
as the special distinctive mark of humanity. Scholars 
nowadays hardly trouble themselves about ultimate ques- 
tions, for it is possible to advance many different theories 
as to these, each one of which may be supported by scores 
of examples. The probability is that each theory is only 
partially true and that many and various forces have co- 
operated to give birth to human speech. 


§ #. Thought and Language, the two characteristics 
which differentiate man from animals. 


But before we begin to examine these in some detail, 
we should first try to understand wherein lies the special 
characteristic of the human race. The animal is not 
incapable of thought of a certain rudimentary type, and 
some individuals among the animals are capable of fairly 
complex trains of thought.* But, taken as a whole, we 
are justified in maintaining that beyond the most elementary 
processes animals are incapable of thinking. Animals, for 
example, can express the feelings of hunger, pain, anger, 


1 Tt is a fact that animals are most ''vocal" during the breeding 


season. It is not for nothing that our Indian psychologists have called 
this sexual instinct the чача (the first instinct). See an essay on 
the Origin of Language by Mr. Sasadbar Ray, M.A., B.L., in Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes (Vol, I, pp. 77 f.). 

2 Like the horses of Elberfeld who could work sains in arithmetio 
or the educated dog of Mannheim (see Revuo Psiche, Sep. and Dec., 
1913). Monkeys, like the famous Consul and Роо.Воо, are also examples. 


3 
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sexual desire and such other elementary needs of their 
lives, but not a connected chain of ideas.! And the most 
primitive ancestor of the human being was not very much 
different. But we may be safe in asserting that ever since 
Homo Sapiens has appeared on earth, language has formed 
a very essential part of his equipment, and that it is the 
high mental development implied by language that has 
placed him at the head of all evolution. 


5 5- Thought and Language must go together. 


By “language” in this connection we imply any 
means, whether vocal or otherwise, by which one human 
being may communicate his ideas to another. This is a 
swift and powerful means of progress, for by it many minds 
can co-operate as if they formed a single unit.” A human 
being thinks and, as a necessary corollary of his thinking, 
he wishes to communicate his ideas. In the beginning he 
may have done so by movements of his limbs, but articulate 
speech must have followed almost immediately. "''Man's 
prerogative is to dominate his world by the aid of intel- 
ligence of a high order. When he defied the ice-age by 
the use of fire, when he out-faced and outlived the 


1 It has been found that when an animal has learnt a compli- 
cated trick, it does so not by a process of reasoning (i.¢.. of connecting 
cause and effect) but merely by a mechanical repetition of certain 
movements in a certain order. 

2 No such primitive man has been known as existing in the 
world at present. Such primitive humanity must have long sinco 
vanished. Our conclusions regarding their linguistic capacity are solely 
derived from the shape and size of the most ancient skulls which bear 
affinity to human skulle. 

з Animals also can act '*'ав one", especially those of the 
gregarious type, but they do so by instinct; and it takes long genera- 
tions and a fierce struggle for existence before & particular instinct 
can be established as a part of the equipment of a special type. 
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mammoth and the cave-bear, he was already the rational 
animal, Homo Sapiens. In his way he thought even in 
those far-off days. And therefore, we may assume, until 
direct evidence is forthcoming to the contrary, that he 
likewise had language of an articulate kind. Не tried to 
make a speech, we may almost say, as soon as he had 
learned to stand up on his hind legs'".' As soon as, 
therefore, man begins to think, i.e., to have concepts, he 
must have language. The question of the close relation 
of thought and language need not detain us here. Suffice 
it to say that except in the most rudimentary forms (and 
perhaps also in the highest regions of transcendental meta- 
physics) thought and language are practically two aspects of 
the same fundamental principle. ''If language is ultimate- 
ly a creation of the intellect, yet hardly less fundamentally 
is the intellect a creation of language''.? 


БА 
§ 6. The three stages of *Гапдиаде'': (i) Gesture, 
(ii) Articulate speech, (iii) Written speech. 


The human being cannot live by himself. He must 
form social groups. In doing so he must also contrive to 
make his wants understood by his fellowmen. This he 
сап do in three distinct ways: (1) when at a distance he 
may make use of gestures; (2) when in closer proximity 
he may use articulate speech in addition to, or entirely 
supplanting, these gestures; and (3) he may inscribe certain 
signs on suitable material or otherwise embody his idea 
їп some other conventional material form.* The last 
method implies a higher development than the former two, 
for by its means the human being is enabled to overcome 


1 R. R. Marett, Anthropology, pp. 131 f. 

2 Tbid. p. 180; 

3 Such as by the use of knotted strings, notched sticks or similar 
other methods, 


^ 
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both time and space. Linguistic Science, in the sense in 
which it is generally understood, concerns itself mainly 
with the second stage, viz., spoken language, 


$ 7. Percepts and Concepts. Speech begins 
with Concepts, 


Man is continually receiving impressions through his 
five senses from his environment and his mind proceeds to 
analyse these separate impressions or percepts and tries to 
find out common factors from among a multiplicity of 
impressions. For this purpose he proceeds to arrange these 
impressions in ''bundles' as it were, and proceeds to 
label the common factor in each ''bundle'' for future use. 
This common factor thus arrived at for each ''bundle'' is 
called a concept. Now unless these are properly named 
and thus differentiated from each other, they could be of 
no use whatever. Here it is that language, or ''the 
power of naming’’, must come in. Let us take a concrete 
instance and see how an infant learns to speak. Among 
the earliest concepts of the infant is the one which he 
draws from among his pleasantest sense-impressions. He 
is fondled, nursed, cleansed, kissed, petted and, in general, 
has every bodily comfort seen to by those around him. 
Each such act done to him creates a separate impression; 
but very early the infant sees one person predominantly 
connected with these, especially with the most pressing 
need of his little body—food, This is the first concept he 
has formed. He expresses 16 at first by gestures of delight 
г] Данные sounds. * but as — сап 
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impressions, we make fresh ''bundles'' or re-arrange our 
old ''bundles' and label the new arrangements thus made 
with fresh labels, ringing endless changes upon the store 
of sense impressions we possess. This faculty of analysing 
the infinite number of perceptions and arranging them 
variously into separate ''bundles'' is beyond the power of 
any animal whatever.” It is only the Divine Spark of 
the Mind that enables man to think and to make this 
analysis. It is because of this faculty that he is called 
MAN (the Thinker). 


5 8. Concepts must be put together. 


The re-arrangement of percepts into bundles, or con- 
cepts, gives rise to distinguishing labels, i.e., mere names, 
which by themselves are not enough. Merely uttering 
the name of a concept by itself conveys no iden to the 
hearer, unless and until it is joined on to some other 
concept which has been similarly derived. That is to say, 
after the analysis which gives us our concepts we must 
have a synthesis (i.e., a putting together of several concepts) 
in order to be able to convey our ideas to another. The 
other concept need not necessarily be expressed in words, 
it may be merely implied by the ‘‘context of circum- 
stances’’.» Thus if we say, “X is reading", we have this 
double process of analysis and synthesis. We have first 
of all arrived at the concept ''X': we perceive a 


1 Exactly the same fact із enunciated by Sankara in his Veddnta- 
siitra-bhagya (1-83-98) where he says, чүч maaf aaa лн. 1 
astama angra A: “The relation of a word is with genera 
(i.e., concepts), not with individuals (i.e., percepts); for as individuals 


are endless it would be impossible to lay hold of the relations "'. 
2 Unless, of course, we believe in human souls (and hence, neces- 


sarily, human minds) occupying animal bodies. 
3 Em, when I look at my servant and say, "Chair", he would 


| bring me one. 
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particular person in various states—eating, running, sleep- 
ing, talking, etc., and we label the common factor of all 
these Nd We, in the second place, draw another 
concept by seeing A, B, C, D and many others doing the 
same action and we label that ‘‘reading’’. And only by 


combining these two concepts together, we can convey 
our ideas to another mind. 


$ 9. The Sentence is the Unit of Language. 


Such, in essence, is the nature of language. The use of 
language, therefore, implies this double process of analysis 
and synthesis. Mere analysis is not enough. And this 
brings us directly to the fundamental principle in dealing 
with languages, that the Sentence is the unit of language. 
Yor it is obvious that mere sounds do not make language, 
nor, as we have just seen, the ''names'' by themselves 
unless they are put in connection (express or implied) with 
other 'names'. Hence it follows that in dealing with 
the various types of languages and with their mutual 
relations the main -point to consider is, how different 
communities and races manipulate this art of synthesis.! 
Of course the power of analysis and the subtlety of the 
resulting re-arrangements of the ''bundles'" marks the 
growth from savage to civilised idiom, and the synthesis 
is more or less in direct proportion to the power of analysis. 
The question of the interrelation of languages if treated 


from this point of view would become one of the utmost 


human interest. Unfortunately few books of linguistics 


deal with this subject, hence our subject has got the 
| ere’ ‹ of т оен — of “агу bones” and being 
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§ 10. The theory of Roots. 


The next question we have to consider is, why have 
the concepts been named by the various races in such and 
such partieular way, whether there lies any rule or set of 
rules, at the back of these ‘‘names’’. This investigation 
has brought out a very interesting conclusion. We have 
said before that the various ‘‘bundles’’ are re-arranged in 
different ways, and so it naturally follows that many of 
these "'bundles'' are discovered to be closely related. 
besides, in most languages the words used in a sentence 
are not in their crude forms but variously modified. Pro- 
ceeding in this way Panini discovered in India more than 
2000 years ago that language is ultimately made up of what 
he called wą or roots.' These roots are the ultimate 
foundation upon which the whole superstructure of a 
language is erected. Perhaps it were truer to vary the 
metaphor and to say that the roots are the atoms of which 
language is composed; for, just as it is not possible that 
matter could exist upon earth purely in the atomic state, 
so also it is not possible that a language (especially an 
inflected one like Sanskrit) could exist in the state of roots 
merely.* The same is found to be the case with a language 
like English. We know, for instance, that there are about 
250000 words in English, which may all be traced to a few 
roots.? One root therefore would give rise to a very large 
number of words. Take for instance the I.E. y *bher.* 
In the Germanic it takes the form ber-an and through this 


1 wal: Pan., LI XL 91. 

2 We must be always very careful not to carry our comparisons 
'too far. | | 

з Panini formulated about 800 roots for Sanskrit. English haa 
about 460 '' Aryans roots "'. 

* Skt. az (aq ), to bear, to carry. 
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we get the English words, to bear, burden, bier, barrow, 
barley (beer-lic), beer, barn, bairn, birth and others. In 
Latin the same root assumes the form fer-o, and through 
this we get another series of English words, far ( — barley), 
farina (=barley flour), fertile, reference, deference, con- 
ference, difference, inference and a host of others. In fact 
these ultimate roots are at the basis of most languages. 
They have three principal characteristics, as noted by Max 
Müller:* 1. They contain certain definite sounds which 
may be modified in accordance with fixed rules for each 
language; 2. They nearly all express definite acts which 
human beings can perform; and 3. They all express 
concepts, never percepts. 


§ 11. Various theories about the origin of language: 
(i) Languages are created ready-made by God, 

In the early days of ''Philology'" the minds of 
scholars were much exercised about the origin of human 
speech. "Various were the theories advanced to explain the 
reason why a particular sound was chosen to express a 
particular concept.2 The ancient peoples all ascribed their 
speech to the Gods. We call Sanskrit the Zaw(wr and in 
Europe too the legend of the Tower of Babel ascribed the 
origin and diversity of all languages to the direct inter- 
ference of God. In one sense this is a correct view to hold, 
for language is the direct result of God's greatest gift to- 
mankind—the mind. 


(ii) Languages are the result of evolution. 


But this view does not clearly answer our original 
question as to why one particular combination of sounds 
came to represent one particular concept. Modern, 


1 Three Lectures on the Science of Language, p. 28. | 
3 This must be qualified to apply mainly to the Indo-Enropeam 
Family. ~ 
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philologists, quite rightly, refuse to believe that God 
poured down ready-made languages into the brains of 
human beings. Like everything else in the universe, lan- 
guages are also the product of a fairly complex, though 
pertectly ordered, evolution. From simple types they have 
become more and more complex in exact proportion as the- 
race evolved from its primitive simplicity into the com- 
plexity of civilised life. And the origin of language (i.e.,. 
of articulate speech) has now been accepted as due-to psy- 
chological processes going on within the human brain. 

§ 12. 


> 


The origin of language is in the revival of the 
motor element accompanying a perception. 


Perceptions are generally accompanied by physical 
movements.’ There are desires and other emotions excited! 
in the human being as a result of every perception and in 
order to satisfy these there are movements of the body. 
For example, a man sees a tiger and his first impulse is- 
to run away, which he generally does. Or a man sees & 
stream of water and he walks up to it to quench his thirst. 
Moreover, besides these movements which follow upon the 
aet of perception, there are various little (often impercept- 
ible) movements which accompany the very act of 
perception; such, e.g., the act of touching or smelling am 
object, or straining the ear to listen to a sound. Thus every 
act of perception has an accompanying motor element; 


and when that perception is recollected, this motor element 


in it is also revived. For example, in recalling a piece of 
music, we tend to repeat the attitude of listening. In the- 
case of sound, if we could articulate it, we make use of our 
vocal organs mentally. We can as perfectly control this. 
revived motor element, especially if it is concerned with. 
the vocal organs, as we do while actually speaking. So we 
can also control more or less perfectly the recollection of 
1 Stout, Manual of Psychology, Book IV, Chap. 5. 
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any other kind of motor element (e.g., a gesture) which 
accompanied the original perception. And the psycho- 
logical origin of language lies in this revival of the motor 
element which accompanied the original perception. 
Because language is the only way in which concepts (or 
ideally represented objects) can be fixed and since the 
motor constituents of mental images have the means of 
controlling this ideal representation, language must have 
its source in these motor elements. And the first sign of 
language is when the motor aspect tends to issue forth as 
actual movement of the vocal organs. Dr. Bain says!: 
“if there be much excitement attending the recollection, 
we can with great difficulty prevent ourselves from getting 
up to repeat them (the movements)...A child cannot 
describe anything that it was engaged in without acting it 
out to the full length?...When we recall the impression of 
a word or a sentence, if we do not speak it out, we feel the 
twitter of the organs just about to come to that point''. 
In short as he says further on, ''thinking is restrained 
speaking or acting'".* In some cases the excitation of the 
motor centres accompanying the recollection is so great 
that it bursts out in involuntary movement., Among 
children, among excitable people and among certain types 
of primitive peoples the bodily movements make up a 
considerable proportion of ''speech''. The gesture language 
of North America is a highly developed institution and has 
been fairly extensively used for intercourse between tribes 
who do not understand each other's language. These 
‘gestures are most natural but sometimes they are conven- 
*ionalised and even abbreviated.* 

1 The Senses and Intellect, p. 357. 

2 So also very emotional people. 

з Op. cit., p. 358. 

4 For instance an American Indian in order to express '' old 


чпап'' bent his right arm at the elbow, first clenched with the fingers 
12 А 
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§ 13. Theories explaining the connection of 
sound and sense, 


This gesture language! is very soon replaced by spoken 
language and attempts have been made to connect the 
sound and the concept in some manner. Various theories 
have been advanced to explain this connection, Max Müller 
has described in his picturesque style four of these 
theories. He calls them the Bow-wow theory, the Pooh- 
pooh theory, the Ding-dong theory and the Yo-he-ho 
theory. 


(i) The Bow-wow theory. 

The Bow-wow theory (or, to use the learned name, the 
onomatopetic theory) supposes that objects аге named after 
the sounds they produce. Thus cuckoo in English, or miaou. 
in Chinese, are clearly the sounds produced by the animals. 
We know children always name animals by the noise they 
make. But this can explain only a small portion of the 
vocabulary of a language. ‘This theory, says Max Müller, 
"goes very smoothly so long as it deals with cackling hens 
and quacking ducks, but round that poultry yard there is & 
dead wall and we soon find that it is behind that wall that 
language really begins’’. 
and thumb sidewise. That is the position of the arm of an old man 
holding a stick. When not understood, the "speaker'" bent his back 
and tottered a few steps, thus completing the full gesture. (Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institute, 
Vol. I, p. 276, quoted by Stout, loc. cit.). 

1 When the distance is too great for the human voice to reach. 
other devices are used; for instance flashes of light (as in the helio- 
graph) or flags, or the famous drum-language (m very complex affair) 
used by certain African tribes, 

z Т knew a Bengali boy who used to call an old friend of bia 
father wafa becouse the old gentleman always greeted the little 
chap with the words “staf ите * 
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(п) The Pooh-pooh theory. 


Next we get the Pooh-pooh (or Interjectional) theory!, 
which takes its stand on the psychological fact that different 
perceptions excite different feelings and emotions in the 
human being, and there is an appropriate sound to express 
each human feeling. Thus the words fie, and probably 
fiend (according to some) are expressive of horror. but 
this explains even fewer words than the first named theory 
and we are here on very slippery ground. For one thing, 
the sounds aceompanying different emotions are not the 
same for all nations. Thus, when the Englishman, being 
used to repressing his emotions, has a very limited set of 
interjections to rely upon, other nations seem to have an 
excess of them. And in the second place it is always 
possible to let the imagination run riot in the search of 
ultimate solution.? The theory sounds, however, very 
plausible and has doubtless some truth in it. 


(iii) The Ding-dong theory. 


The next one is the Ding-dong or Pathogenic theory. 
Tt also gives satisfactory explanation of a certain number 
of words. According to this theory ''specifie kinds of objecta 
во affected the primitive man as to elicit from! him, or to 
make use of Max Müller's metaphor, to ring out of him, 
correspondingly specific utterances’’.* The word zig-zag 
an English, also the modern jazz, the word dazzle (probably), 


t Also called the Tut-tut theory. 

2 Thus in a book (The Philosophy of Speech by George Willis) 
atteropis were made to connect God and good with the sound goo-goe 
which a cheerfal and healthy infant utters, and to show that the 
m-sound in muta and mystery and myopia indicates silence People 
have also tried to explain tbe pr-combination in Skt. fy, and the 
connected fr in friend, by the primitive man's purr of delight when 

3 Stout, loc. cit. 
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and such others may be cited as examples. The Hindi 
word wma and a large number of the Bengali apas 
words may come under this head.‘ Reduplications-for the 
sake of emphasis, as in “a big big тап’, come under this 
liead.? 


(iv) The Yo-he-ho theory. 


It has been observed that roots express acts which ean 
be performed by human beings. We find that it is the 
habit with labourers, while doing a heavy bit of work, to 
utter loud sounds in unison. This undoubtedly lightens 
the mental fatigue accompanying bodily labour. All 
sailors, for example, when hauling in the anchor shout 
together ''yo-he-ho'', and this has been cited to explain 
the first syllable in heave. "This is the Yo-he-ho theory, 
which says that the action itself is indicated by the sounds 
that accompany the action. 

It will be seen that no single one of these theories 
would explain all the facts of language. Perhaps not all 
of them put together would explain clearly the whole of 
the roots of any language. Surely there should be as many 
different explanations as there are mental processes which 
accompany articulate speech, 


§ 14. Comparative and Historical methods. 


With all these theories regarding the origin of words 
or roots we do not concern ourselves much in modern days. 
"These questions are largely speculative and there nre not 
enough facts discovered yet to warrant the formulation of 
any definite theory. Modern students are concerned more 


1 See Tagore's теч and Ramendrasundara 'CTrivedi's штетат 

2 So also in our Indian dialects amam, чч, еіс. Among 
the Brazilian Botocudos auatou is ‘e stream"', but atatou-0u-ou-on is 
*'the sea" (Stout, loc. cit.). 
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or less with existing languages and the present tendency 
is mainly the collecting of a large number of faets withr 
regard to each language. Most modern linguistic treatises 
fall into two chief types—comparative and historical. The 
former type deals with kindred groups of languages (all of 
them being nearly at the same stage of growth and develop- 
ment) with a view to finding out similarities in sentence 
structure, in word-building, in sounds and so forth. The 
latter, or the historical type, traces out the growth and 
development of a single language through all its stages from 
the time of its earliest records. A certain amount of 
hypothetical work has to be introduced into these studies 
(e.g., the original forms of I.-E. words), but every step is 
now guided by accurately defined laws based on precise 
observation. So there is no truth now in the old gibe 
levelled at the philologists of early days that with them 
“consonants were of little worth and vowels of no value 
at all''. 
§ 15. Special branches of Linguistics. 

These are the days of specialisation, and hence there 
are special branches of linguistics, which though closely 
interrelated are yet sufficiently clearly marked out from 
one another. 


(i) Syntax, 

In the first place there is the branch dealing with 
Syntax. As mentioned above the sentence is the unit of 
language: sentence construction is, in fact, the most 
essential factor of a language, and hence it should naturally 
be the most important branch of our study. But it is m 
psychological fact that very rarely indeed can a man master 
more languages than one equally well. Comparative 
Syntax, by its very name, presupposes a thorough know- 
ledge of at least two languages. Hence it is not at alT 
surprising to find that this branch of linguistics is yet only 

16 
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Even Historical Syntax presents a great 
deal of difficulty unless one thoroughly understands the 


psychology of the old races who used the language in the 
past. 


in its infancy. 


(п) Morphology. 


The second important branch is that which treats of 
word-building or Morphology. This is closely connected 
with Syntax at many points. But it is on the whole easier 
to study and has been fairly thoroughly investigated. 


(ut) Phonology. 


The third branch is Phonology, which deals with 
sounds and their changes either from dialect to dialect or 
from one period of a language to another. In connection 
with this we have also to study phonetics, which deals with 
the structure of the vocal organs and the whole science of 
sound-production and the rules of sound change. One 
very important item in this branch is the discussion of the 
accent and its effect upon sound changes. 


(iv) Semantics: (v) Urgeschichte or Linguistic 
Paleontology. 


The three branches mentioned above constitute 
‘formal’ linguistic. We have two more branches, if 
possible more interesting, because they touch more the 
human aspect of the subject. These are Semantics and 
Urgeschichte. The former is the science of meaning. This 
is also in its infancy, for here too, a deep knowledge of the 
language is needed. It is in some respects the most fas- 
cinating of all the branches of linguistics. Urgeschichte* 
deals with the light which language throws upon the past 


1 The word means literally “primitive history". 
17 
2—2159 B. 
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history of the people, especially upon the prehistoric 
antiquities of a race. This is also a very fascinating study 
and here linguistics come into intimate touch with other ~ 
sciences, notąbly with anthropology. A 


$ 16. Specializing is the main feature of modern 
Linguistics. 


All these are now studied as separate branches d 
there are recognised specialists in each of these. Not only 
this, but each family of languages has its own specialist 
workers and in important families like the Indo-European, 
even each branch has its special students and its own 
special magazines and literature. 
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CHAPTER II 


LANGUAGE TyPES AND THE CLASSIFICATION OF 
LANGUAGES.! 


Š 17. Classification of languages is twofold. 


When we look at the multiplicity of languages in the 
world we naturally desire to arrange them in some kind 
of classified and systematic manner. But like everything 
else in nature no sharp lines of division can be found 
separating languages into various types. Languages merge 
insensibly into one another; and though two adjacent 
languages may be quite distinguishable, still there is 
always a debatable area at the boundary line where the 
language partakes of the characters of both. In short, 
"]uminous differentiations however desirable from an ideal 
point of view, can hardly be made in all cases without 
outraging scientific truth’’,? and a perfect classification, 
in this imperfect world, can exist only on paper without 
any warrant of facts. Such classifications as can be made, 
however, may be of various types according to the principle 
of division we adopt. "We find that scholars have mainly 
used a twofold system which may be called (i) Syntactical 
and (ii) Genealogical, 

j 

1 I have made use of Chapters IV—VI of Tucker's Introduction 

to the Natural History of Language all through this chapter and con- 


sequently I have not indicated every reference in the footnotes. Of 
course I have had to differ occasionally from his opinions as students 


of his book will clearly see. 
Pa. 3 Tucker, op. cit., p- 74. 


t 
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(i) Syntactical (or Morphological ) classification. г 


The sentence is the unit of language, and the most 4 
marked difference which can exist among languages is 
that of sentence construction and the various devices each 
has evolved to show the mutual relations of words in a 
sentence. Hence syntactical’ differences would give a 
really good criterion for distinguishing language types. 
And on the whole it is the most reliable method of classi- 
fication. 


(й) Genealogical (or Historical) classification, 


Then again we notice that languages are related to " 
each other both in the material they possess (words, etc.), 
as well as in the method by which they express themselves 
(syntax). The obvious conclusion seems to be that the 
languages of one group are all traceable to “a common 
ancestor’’.* and that each has varied according to the 
environment in which it found itself. Thus the obvious 
similarity of what are known as the Aryan languages of 
India points to such a common ancestry. Similarly 
English, German, Dutch and Danish are traceable to 
another such common ancestor and so also French, Italian — 
and Spanish to a third common ancestor. Going one step 
further back, we can trace each of these three ancestors. 


1 I purposely use the epithet syntactical to emphasise tho fact 
that it is the sentence which is the foundation of a language. The 
older name morphological lays more stress upon the forms through 
which syntactical differences are expressed. 

2 It would be a mistake to assume that this ''ancestor'" could 
be one homogentous dialect. It would be much more accurate to state 
that the members of a group are descendants of a nearly similar group 
in the past, but that the differences between the members comprising 
it then were much smaller than they are now, In other words, we 

4 шау say that what form a related group of languages now were at 
one period a much more closely united group of dialects. 
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to a type which wag in its turn the ancestor of all the 
three. This process is clearly expressed by the name 
genealogical. Some philologists have entirely discarded 
this method of classification as not being clear enough, 
but for historical grammar its usefulness is obvious. 1% 
must be noted that beyond a certain point we cannot, in 
the present stage of our knowledge, trace the next remote 
common ancestor, and so at last we reach a final 
hypothetical type. Thus taking our Indian vernaculars 
we trace them to a common ancestor which we may call 
Old Indo-Aryan? and comparing it with the other two 
common ancestors mentioned above, Germanic and Latin, 
we arrive at the next stage—the Indo-European 
Ursprache.* But beyond that we cannot go at present, 
because the hypothetical restoration of this Ursprache 
shows such a characteristically special type that it shows 
no traces of a common ancestry with another type arrived 
at similarly from other languages. We may only speculate 
as to how such a type arose but we cannot find any 
historical or documentary proof of the matter. The most 
satisfactory method, and the most practical as well, is 
to have the syntactical classification for the various types 
and then to follow out the branches more or less 
genealogically.* 


© 18. Race and Language. 
A word may be said here about the racial classification 


of languages once very much in favour with philologists. 


1 A word of warning is needed here against carrying too far the 


:analogy oi the family tree. 


z Called in German Alt-indisch. 
з Ursprache means the "original language" or what may be 


5 termed the ''parent tongue", 


ж 





genealogical classification also. 
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4 A certain amount of syntactical classification runs through 
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It was based upon a misconception of the fundamental 
principles of anthropology. То this early misconception 


is due the very confusing system of nomenclature adopted | 


in some of our books. The same names are applied alike 
to languages and races, leading naturally to the idea that 
race and language are identical. There could be no 
greater mistake. Language is certainly the strongest 
bond of union among people, and peoples of various races 
brought together by social or political organisations tend, 
in the course of time, to develop a common national speech. 
But it is not at all necessary that the racial type should 
become homogeneous as well! The United States of 
America is peopled by practically every race of the globe 
but it has one uniform language. No race has got a 
special type of language which it can claim as of right. 
“Community of language necessarily implies close and 
continued social relations at some period or other. 16 
need not imply more.''" 


š 19. Divisions of lanquages.* 


Coming back to the syntactical classification of 
languages we notice in the first place a twofold division of 


languages possible. This is the division into Inorganic 
and Organic. 


(4) Inorganic, Positional or Isolating languages. 


In the former class we have the sentence expressed 
solely by position of the words without any internal or 
external modification in the word itself. Such type is also 
called Isolating or Positional. The best example of such 


1 At any rate it does not do so over appreciably long periods. 
2 Tucker, ор. cit., р. 237. 
3 See Table I at the end of this chapter (p. 28). 
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a language is Chinese. Here a word is “a noun", 
“a verb”, “an adverb”, or “an adjective” according 
to the position it occupies in the sentence. Such languages 
have no formal grammar, 


(B) Organic languages. 


Organic languages are those in which the syntactical 
relations are indicated by internal modifications in the word 
itself or by eaiternal prefixes от suffixes added to the word, 
To this group belong the largest majority of the languages 
of the world.? 


§ 20. Subdivisions of the Organic type. 


Organic languages may be further subdivided into 
various types according to the various syntactical devices 
used. The first subdivision would be into: (Т) Incorporating, 
(II) Agglutinating and (IIT) Inflecting.? 


§ 91. (I) Incorporating, Polysynthetic or 
Holophrastic languages. 


(i) Completely incorporating languages. 


In an incorporating language we get Сап interwenving 
or amalgamation of merely the most signifieant sounds of 
those different sense elements which would in most other 
languages stand as separate words'.* An example would 
make this clear. In Greenlandish we get the example 


1 For details of the characteristics of this type see Chap. XIII 
(§§ 252-253). 

2 Of course the division line between even these two great 
groups is not so sharp as we may be led to expect by these definitions. 

3 1 prefer that the word "inflecting" should be used in s 


yestricted sense as here. Tucker uses the name "inflected' to 
indicate ull three divisions of organic languages mentioned above. 


4 Tucker, op. cit., p. 78. 
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aulisariartorasuarpok, ** he hastens to go fishing '’. This 


sentence-word'' is made up of the parts aulisar (to fish), 
peartor (to be engaged in) and pinnesuarpok (he hastens). 
Thus we see that the main characteristics of the 
incorporating languages аге, (а) the ‘‘sentence-word’" 
and (b) the dropping of one or more syllables of each 
component when incorporated. It often happens that the 
individual components have merely got a hypothetical 
existence, and are never actually used alone as individual 
words in the language,? except in some of the more 
advanced types. Languages of this type are mainly con- 
fined to the two Americas. The name holophrastic is also 


given to this type because the whole situation is expressed 
literally in one word. 


(п) Partially incorporating lanquages, 


The typical polysynthetie language incorporates every- 
thing (the subject, the verb, the object and all the 
adjuncts) into one word. But there аге some languages 
that have developed independent words and have the 
sentence-construction according to other methods, but, at 
the same time, they also incorporate, though in certain 
cases only, namely, mainly the pronominal elements. Thus 
in Basque? we have the pronoun incorporation both for 
the subject as well as the object. In that language “the 
verb proper has no existence apart from its pronominal 
complements'.* Thus we have dakarkiot (I carry it 
to him), »akarsu (thou carriest me), hakart (I carry 
thee), etc. Hence the Basque verb is a complex thing to 
conjugate in all its varied forms. Partial incorporation is 

1 We might as well call it the ''word-sentence"', 

2 This has an important bearing on the structure of the 
language and the development of syntax, see below Chap. III. 

a oe оо е eee ($ 263). 
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used us a special device in other languages which are more 
or less purely agglutinating or inflectional. Thus in the 
Ba-ntu family we have the pronominal object incorporated 
with the verb as a regular feature: simtanda (we love it) 
but sibatanda (we love them). In the fully developed 
inflected languages, especially in the synthetic stage, we 
often get what may be called ''incorporated phrases''. 
Thus in “vulgar” English ain't (is not), or the Gujarati 
phrase а+9 ( # ww Я, І said that...),? or the Bengali 
ara (=arer a ЖЯ. that not being so) Such phrases 
have a greater chance of developing in those dialects 
which show what is called a ‘‘sentence-accent’’. Among 
the European languages colloquial French? shows this sort 
of incorporation fairly clearly. Thus the phrase n'est-ce 
pas (is it not?) is often abbreviated; to mere ‘spas, and is a 
typical example from French of ‘‘an incorporated phrase''.* 


š 22. (IH) Agglutinating languages. 

The agglutinating type is the most widely spread 
ihrough the world, and embraces every variety from the 
almost pure agglutinating to that practically indistinguish- 
able from the inflected type of languages. The principle of 
agglutination implies that the elements of the word are 
glued on, or joined on, one after the other. But there are 
two important points wherein typical agglutination differs 
from incorporation. In the first place, each element is felt 


d ‘Like the Persian possessive and objective pronouns : kisib-am 


“(my book), kitdb-ash (bis book); also didam-at (I saw thee). In the 
older. language the subject pronoun is sometimes incorporated, e g^ 


ft-ash jaki sang (he toolg up a stone); see Platts and Ranking, A 
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to be a separate word and is capable of being used as such. 
and secondly, all the elements of a sentence are not joined 
оп to make a single “sentence-word”’. The first point is 
the characteristic feature of agglutination, from which the 
name itself is derived. "This principle gives a grent deal of 
flexibility and power to a language. It is seen extremely 
well in Turkish. Max Müller has the following glowing 
description of that language:' “It is a ren] pleasure to 
read a ‘Turkish grammar. ...The ingenious manner in which 
the numerous grammatical forms are brought out, the 
regularity which pervades the system of declension and con- 
Jugation, the transparency and intelligibility of the whole 
structure, must strike all who have a sense for that 
wonderful power of the human mind which is displayed 
in language. ...In most languages (of other types) nothing 
of this early process remains visible. They stand before 
us like solid rocks, and the microscope of the philologist 
alone can reveal the remains of organic life with which they 
are built up. In the grammar of the Turkic languages, 
on the contrary, we have before us a language of perfectly 
transparent structure, and a grammar the inner workings 
of which we can study, as if watching the building of cells 
im a erystal beehive. An eminent orientalist remarked. 
‘we might imagine Turkish to be the result of the delibera- 
tions of some eminent society of learned men’. But no 
such society would have devised what the mind of man 
produced, left to itself in the steppes of Tartary, and guided 
only by its innate laws, or by an instinctive power as 
wonderful as any within the realm of nature". An example 
will make clear that this is by no means an exaggeration, 
and that the principle of agglutination gives a wonderful 
flexibility and regularity to a language without unnecessarily 


1 The Science of Language, Vol. I, рр. 421-22. 
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overburdening the grammar. Thus, take the infinitive 
form sev-mek (to love), the negative is sev-me-mek (not 
to love). The addition of in gives us the reflexite form, 
sev-in-mels means “to rejoice'' (lit. to love oneself), and il 
makes the passive, sev-il-mek (to be loved). Then again 
ish makes it reciprocal, sev-ish-mek (to love one another), 
dir gives it the causal sense, gev-dir-mek (to cause one to 
love). But we can go further beyond these simple forms, 
we сап pile up the formative elements and can thus express 
every shade of meaning we can think of. Thus, sev-dir-il- 
mek (to be brought to love), sev-in-dir-il-mek (to be made 
to rejoice), sév-ish-dir-il-mek (to be brought to love one 
another), sev-ish-dir-il-me-mek (not to be brought to love 
one another), and so on.*' This regularity extends all over 
the grammar, to the nominal declension, to the pronouns 
and to all the other parts of speech. In the typical agglu- 
tinating language each individual element should be felt to 
be a separate word and should (theoretically at least) be 
capable of being used as such. This is very fully illustrated 
in the artificial international language Esperanto. Thus kat 
is ‘‘cat'’, in is “female”, id is ''offspring'', et is “small” 
and -o is the sign of a substantive. From these elements 
we can have varied combinations: kat-in-o (a cat, not & 
'"tom''), kat-id-o (a kitten), kat-id-et-o (a small kitten), 
kat-in-et-id-o (the kitten of a small female cat), and so on. 
This principle is seen occasionally in the inflected languages 
also, e.g., in the later Sanskrit forms of the future, afaa, 
wfaarer, нїҷата:, ete. 
£ оз. Subdivisions of the Agglutinating type. 
. Agglutinating languages can be further subdivided 
according to the method of agglutination. In all cases 
1 Op. cit., pp. 426-28, were the whole set of 24 such forms are 


explained. If in the last form we put eme instead of me it would 


denote “impossible to be brought to love one another" (ibid., p. 498). 
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the principal element of the word is preserved full and 
unchanged, and the modifying elements may come either $ 
in the beginning, or at the end, or in both positions. Thus 
we get three types, (i) prefiz-agglutinating, (ii) suffiz- 
agglutinating and (ii) prefiz-suffiz-agglutinating. To 
complete the classifieation we must add a miscellaneous 
class under the designation (iv) partially agglutinating. 


(i) Prefiz-agglutinating. 


The prefix-agglutinating languages dominate Africa 
south of the equator. They form a closely allied and 
well-defined group known as the Ba-ntu family. They T 
are distinguished by having prefires in place of what we 
call "terminations'' (wama), These prefixes are governed 
by elaborate laws of concord which give to them a remark- 
able alliterative effect. Thus the sentence, ''our man 
appears handsome, we love him'', is, in Kafir: 
umuniv wetu omuchle uyabonakala... simtanda, 
man our(s) handsome appears, we-him-love. 
In the plural this becomes, 


abantu betu abachle bayabonalkala sibatanda.* P” 

The alliterative concord which follows from this type 
of agglutination forms a characteristic feature of the 
Ba-ntu family. 

(ii) Suffiz-agglutinating. 

In the suffix-agglutinating type we have the suffixes 
piled up one over another, as we saw above in the examples 
from Turkish. Languages of this type are among the 
most widely spread in the world. There are three chief 
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families of this type, the Ural, the Altai and the Dravidian.! 
The latter group is of great importance for India, as these 
languages have profoundly influenced the Indo-Aryan 
languages of India and have in turn been influenced by 
them. These languages seem to have advanced to a stage 
where, in many instances, the suffix seems to have lost 
all trace of having been originally an independent word. 
But the agglutinating character, i.e., piling several suffixes 
together is very clearly marked. ‘Thus, in the inflecting 
languages in the declension of nouns the number and case 
are united in one suffix, but in the suffix-agglutinating 
languages there is a separate suffix for the number and 
another for each case. This difference is clearly seen in 
comparing the plural declension in Sanskrit and Kannada. 


Sanskrit. Kannada.” 

Nom. gam: sevaka-ru ` 
Ace. "ama scvaka-rannu 
Ins. aan: sevaka-rinda 
Dat. наза: seval:a-rige 
Abl. Sahu: (wanting) 
Gen. SUPETHTR sevaka-ra 
Loc. Фазч sevaka-ralli 


Here the -r- running all through the Kannada forms is the 
sign of the plural. If we put -n- throughout in place of 
the -r- we get the singular forms. 


(iii) Prefiz-suffiz-agglutinating. 


The Prefix-suffix-agglutinating type is fairly widely 
spread and includes the various families of languages of 
the Pacific Islands and extends across the Indian Ocean as 


1 Some writers have tried to find a connection between these 
three families. The resemblances are indeed striking, but it would 
be fair to state here that their relationship is not | 






2 See Spencer, Kanarese Grammar, р, 20, — C i E * 
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far west as Madagascar. There are several distinct groups 
to be distinguished in this type. Of these the Malayan 
branch shows suflixes, infixes and prefixes freely attached. 
The last however predominate. The other groups are 
characterised by suffixing possessive pronouns. The chief 
characteristic of this type, as noted by F. Miller, is that 
` the element which corresponds to the roots of other 
languages appears regularly as a dissyllable, and where 
it occurs as monosyllable, we are justified in believing it 
to have arisen from a dissyllable by phonetic loss’’.* 
The parts of speech are not determined by the form of 
the word itself, but more by position.? 

The syntax of these languages is also interesting, the 
most notable device being reduplication. 


(iv) Partially agglutinating. 


This type contains a lot of miscellaneous languages of 
which the exact relationships are not quite clear. Of 
these the Polynesian group of languages are remarkable in 
having been originally agglutinating and closely allied to 
the Malay group,? in which the agglutination was broken 
up by contact with other races speaking a different type 
of languages. Some of these border on the inflecting, 


! Quoted by Tucker, op. cit., p. 143. 

? A peculiarity shared by Chinese. Also in English we find 
words like profit, love, walk, drink, good, which may belong to one 
-or the other ''parta of speech“ according to the context. This marks 
an advance towards the analytic stage. 

з As a matter of fact, modern writers have grouped these two 
‘together and called this group the Malay-polynesian. Tucker says 
(ор. cit., p. 141) that these languages, “If taken alone would never 
‘be classed as agglutinative, inasmuch as they express grammatical 
О ee 4 ©з suci Sie Ga manner of ih жой 


advanced analytical tongues, such as Engl 
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some on the isolating and some on the incorporating 
types.’ 

Š 24. (111) Inflecting languages. 

The third main type, known under the general name of 
Inflecting Languages, is distinguished from the other main 
types in the very important respect that jn these the 
relations of words to each other in the sentence are 
indicated by the addition of syllables or letters (mostly 


as suffixes) and these affixes show no traceable signs of 
-having been independent words even when traced back as 


far as they can go." The suffix is an essential and 
integral part of the word as it were, amalgamated with 


‘tthe word.* This type includes a twofold division. 


In the one flexion, i.e., the grammatical element, is 


mainly internal, in the other it is mainly external. These 
may be called dynamically varying and dynamically 
unvarying respectively. ‘There is, however, no relationship 
necessarily implied between these two; they have been 
placed together merely for convenience of classification.* 
(1) Dynamically varying, i.e., possessing internal flexion. 

In this type there are a certain number of suffixes 


“па prefixes, but in addition, and in fact principally, the 


1 Japanese and the Caucasian family are examples of the first 


kind, Haussa of the second and Basque of the third, 
2 The history of suffixes like the English -ly (originally like) 
leads us to suppose that other suffixes have had a similar history, but 


"here is no clear historical proof available for the vast majority of 


these, 
2 Hence the name amalgamating-inflectional (as distinguished 
from agglutinating-inflectional) used by Tucker. 
4 Attempts are being continuously made even since the “‘dis- 


-covery of Sanskrit’ to trace a connection between the Semitic and 


Indo-European families, but they have not been quite successful. Some 
years ago, a very remarkable ‘book on the subject had appeared, Die 
Entstehung des semitischen Sprachtypus by Dr. Harry Torezyner 
Vol. I, 1916). 
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svutactical relations are indicated by a variation of the 
vowels within the body of the word itself. The ''root'' in 
these languages consists of three consonants and these form 
the constant element in all derivative forms. The vowels 
ueeded to make the word pronounceable at all indicate 
the grammatical relationship. ‘‘ The purely lexical ele- 
ment...... lies in the consonants, the grammatical in the 
vowels".' For instance from the root qtl we get qatala 
(he killed), ди а (he was killed) yaqtulu (Һе kills) 
qatil (killing), qitl (enemy), qital (a, blow), ete. The great. 
family of Semitic languages belongs to this type, and the 
very nature of this type makes it a fairly stable one and 
the languages show a uniformity and closeness of resem- 
blance much greater tham is found in any other family. 
The other great family of languages, Hamitic, is included. 
in this type by some, although it shows but faint traces 
of this special characteristic. Like the Polynesian group: 
the Hamitie has lost its special structure? owing to foreign 
influences. But this family must have separated from. 
the original Semitie many thousands of years ago.? 

The Semitic languages in course of their long history 
show a distinct development from the original synthetic 
to the analytic type. In other words, instead of depend- 
ing solely on the inflection the tendency is to drop them, 
and the meaning (as in modern Hebrew) depends, more 
and more upon the position of the words in the sentence. 


` Misteli, quoted by Tucker, op. cit., p. 161. 

° But it ‘bears great resemblance to Semitic in three particulars + 
(1) the pronouns, (2) the plural suffixes and (3) the affix -t for the 
feminine, These can hardly be accounted for unless we assume в 
common origin, See Tucker, op. cit., pp. 159-160; see also Chap. 
MITT, š 254 (i). | 

з The ancient Egyptian is classed as Hamitic, but it is во close 
to the Semitic that it might be put on the border-line between the two. 
Indeed, some regard it as definitely Semitic. See Chap. XIII (§ 242). 
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(п) Dynamically invariable, i.e., with external flexion. 


Inflecting languages of the second type are those in 
= which the flexion is external and entirely of the suffix- 
variety.‘ In this type we do not get the trilateral roots 
and the internal variation of vowels, as in the Semitic. 
To this group belongs the Indo-European family of 
languages. To this family belong many of the best- 
developed and the most cultured languages of the world. 
Like the Semitic group they show an earlier synthetio 
stage, which later on is replaced by the analytic. 

As this is the most important family for the purposes 
of linguistics it would be well to enumerate here some of 
its most important characteristics. 


8 25- Main characteristics of Indo-European languages. 
(i) Suffiz-in-flexion. 


The inflection is in all cases terminational, i.e., with 
the help of suffixes. As far back as we can trace these 
suffixes we fail to discover any independent meaning in the 
vast majority of cases. But from a few examples? we may, 
by induction, conclude that they might have existed at one 
time as independent words, which were originally 
agglutinated, and owing to their being broken up through 
phonetic and other causes these modifying elements 
became mere syllables without any meaning and were 


1 "There are prefixes but they are only modificatory of meaning 
and do not affect the syntactical relationship between the words. See. 
. below § 25 (iv). 

з ‘The languages of this family have been worked out in greater 
detail and have been studied during a longer period than those of any 


. 58 Such as English -ly, or the so-called case-suffixes in Modern 
. Indo-Ar yan ET à ” 
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occasionally reduced to a single letter only. ^ But though 
inductively the argument is sound enough, we cannot give 
any definite historical proof that the inflections of the Indo- 
Europeán languages were originally independent words. 


(it) Originally synthetic in structure but getting more 
and more analytic in course of development. 


In the 1.-E. family the suffix is definitely an integral 
part of the word and forms with the ‘‘root’’ a grammatical 
unit. Hence, the root being necessarily the most important 
part, the kernel, as it were, of the word, the suffix suffers 
the most in the course of the variations which must 
naturally come about in every language. We, therefore, 
soon reach the stage when phonetic and other changes 
have corrupted the forms to such an extent that the 
suffixes get confused and are even entirely lost. And in 
their place we get prepositions, auxiliary verbs, adverbs 
and other adjuncts. The languages thus progress from tha 
synthetic and purely inflectional to the analytic and posi- 
tional type. The history of most of our Indian Verna- 
culars has been in the main, along this line.? The 
development of Modern Irani is another excellent example 
of this progress towards the analytic. English also shows 
a similar history. 


* For instance the 9 in the s-aorist, the 9 inserted in the 
7th (wq) class of Sanskrit verbs. 

? This is notably the case with modern Bengali which is clearly 
analytic. The other Vernaculars bave had a varied history and have 
not advanced far enough to be so completely analytic. Among the 
retarding influences may be mentioned that of the Paninian Grammar, 
for on this as model all our Vernacular Grammars have been based. 

3 It has been rightly said that the whole of the formal 
gremmar of Modern Persian may be written down on a sheet of note 
paper. See the ‘Epitome of the Accident' given at the beginning of 
W. St. Clair-T/edall's Modern Persian Conversation Grammar. 
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(1)Monosyllabic roots built up into words by the addition 
of Primary and Secondary suffixes. 


The ''roots'' in I.-E. are monosyllabic. But they are 
not to be thought of as having an existence apart from the 
suffixes. The variety of the latter is large enough in the 
older languages, to serve the most varied needs of human 
thought. And we find that we can have suffixes piled up 
one after the other.' This is probably another reason for 
inferring that these forms were originally of the agglutinat- 
ing type. The suffixes may be further subdivided into 
primary (mq) and secondary. The latter are of several 
types such as word-building suffixes ( afga), case-indicating 
suffixes (4uwwa-s) and verbal suffixes  (few-rem -s).? 


(iv) Syntactical prefixes unknown 

Prefixes for syntactical purposes are quite unknown. 
The prefixed forms are really in origin of the nature of 
compounds. The wpasargas in Sanskrit (as also the corre- 
sponding verbal prefixes in Greek, Latin and Germanic) 
modify the meaning of the verb, but have no special syn- 
tactical signification. They could be separated in the Vedic 
{as in Greek) from the verb and could even (as in the case 
of the augment w )' be omitted. 


(v) Power of making true compounds. 


The most notable characteristic of the I.-E. family is 
the power of making compounds. This is not mere juxta- 


! Gg.süafuenaq (Mahabharata) whieh is root--causal sign+ 
future eign--second person plural suffix, Forms like wa fW; show 
also root--primary suffix+case suffix. Compare this with the Turkish 
type of agglutination given above (8 22). 

? For details eee Chap. IX. 

з Giving the so-called "improper subjective" (Whitney, Sanskrit 


Grammar, § 569). Note that jn this case the prefix is omitted for 
«yntactical reasons. 
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position (as with) the Semitic type of compound),' but the 
words joined together have clearly-marked syntactical con- 
nections: In true compounds all syntactical suffixes are 
omitted.” The meaning of the whole compound is not 
merely equal to the sum of the meanings of the words mak- 
ing up the compound,? but the meaning is a resultant, so 
to say, of the syntactical relations between the words as 
implied by the suffixes which have been omitted. In fact 
we may regard the compounds of the I.-E. (notably the 
huge ones found in ‘‘classical’’ Sanskrit and in Welsh*) as 
bits of the sentence expressed in the analytic manner. 
(vi) Vowel-gradation. 

Another characteristic and well-marked feature of the 
l.-E. languages is the phenomenon known as Vowel-grada- 
tion. ‘This originally was the result of the accent system 
of the I.-E.,* but with the dropping out of the suffixes very 
often the vowel-change has been the only sign left of the 
flection, as in the English strong verbs, drink, drank, drunk, 
etc. In the Semitie the vowel-variation is syntactical and 
hence has persisted practically unchanged all through the 
Listory of these languages. In the I.-E. this has not any 
special syntactical signification but is rather the result of 
phonetic change produced by the accent. 


! See Tucker, op. cit., p. 163, ftn. 1, also Chap, XIII (5 256 vii) 
below. 


? The exceptions are the compounds of the wak type, which 
are among the carliest type of compound. 

з As with the ww, In Hebrew compounds the relationship im- 
plied between the components is that of "object" or of ''possession''; 
both, it may be noted, are the relations of the simplest type. See 
also Chapter IX. 

* The famous name of a Welsh village in the Isle of Anglesea 
is Lianfairpwllgwyngyllgogerychwyrndrobwil-lantisiliogogogoch and it 
means '"The church of St. Mary in a hollow of white hazel, near to tho 
rapid whi ‚ and to St, Tisilio church, near to a red cave," The 
post-office regards tha first twenty letters to be enough on an envelope. 

| С} J l — v a 
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(vu) Flexions in great variety 


The whole of the syntactical relations being .entirely 
indicated by flexions in the I.-E. and there being a separate 
flexion of each individual relationship, naturally a very 
large variety of these developed in this family of languages. 
Hence when the various languages had branched off, each 
developed along its own special! line taking up from the 
original store of flexions only those which it needed. Thus 
we see, even at the earliest stages of the various branches, 
that all the suffixes are not common between these separate 
branches, The breaking down of older flexions was often 
followed by introduction in many cases of new ones and 
these new ones could hardly be expected to be common 
between any two languages. To this reason chiefly is due 
the exceedingly rich variety of suffixes when we consider 
the J.-E. languages as a whole. 
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CHAPTER TII 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS OF SYNTACTICAL 
GROWTH" 


§ 26. Language begins with the Sentence. 


We have already described in the first chapter? how 
the power of drawing concepts from a large number of 
percepts characterises the human being and differentiates 
him from the average animal. We also saw that after 
these concepts are drawn human beings can communicate 
their thoughts to one another by putting two or more of 
these concepts together. This we call a sentence. This 
їз the beginning of ‘“‘language’’ ав we usually understand 
the word. We have also seen that the sentence is the unit 
of language, and that languages are classified according to 
their sentence construction. We may now consider this 
question in some further detail. 


§ 27. Progress of an infant acquiring language is an 
epitome of human linguistic history. 

It is a well-recognised scientific truth that the human 
child during the few weeks of its embryo-state passes suc- 
cessively through all the important stages through which 
the human race has attained its present physical body. 
Similarly, during the first few weeks of life the infant 


1 The substance of this chapter was communicated in a paper sent 
to the Fourth All-India Oriental Conference at Allahabad held in 1926. 
It was entitled “The Main Lines of Language Growth". 

* $$ 7-9. 
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acquires successively the various emotions which humanity 
has taken several hundred thousand years to acquire during 
its march onwards since the time it first emerged upon 
earth." The gradual development of the infant mind is, 
as it were, an epitome of the history of the progress of the 
human mind. Exactly in the same way the acquiring of 
language observed in an infant would give us some idea of 
how humanity has progressed in attaining articulate speech, 


š 28. Stages in the linguistic growth of an infant. 
The cry of a new-born child is merely a reflex due to 
purely physical needs. Feelings of hunger, discomfort, 
pain, ete. call forth the cry automatically. There is no 
thought behind it, no object for which it is uttered. It, 
however, serves a definite purpose; it draws the attention 
of the mother (or nurse) and results in the removal of the 
cause which gave rise to it. Thus the ery and the removal 
of an unpleasant feeling are associated together in the 
child-mind. Henceforth the cry is uttered with a definite 
object in view, with a meaning in fact, and we get the 
first beginning of language. But we cannot still call this 
"language'. It may now be called an animal-cry to dis- 
tinguish it from the reflez-cry of the preceding stage. We 
find that many animals, especially those of the gregarious 
type, have a definite set of cries, which have each a definite 
meaning. This stage of animal—cries begins very early, 
within a few days of birth, and continues comparatively 
long. In fact, this stage lasts until the ehild has ‘acquired 
considerable — over its vocal apparatus. 
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“The child all along tries to imitate the sounds it hears 
from others who attend to it. This —— the child | control 
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facility in reproducing certain sounds which are most fre- 
quently heard. But in the beginning the child has no 
idea of “words” as such. To the mind of the child each 
situation, as it arises, demands a set of sounds which it 
tries to imitate, but which it cannot analyse into its com- 
ponents. Every mother knows the unmeaning set of 
sounds she has to use for ''baby-talk'. And babies are 
known to go on babbling at great rate, and often at great 
length, as if they were trying to make us understand what 
they have observed or thought of. But the things they 
utter, though doubtless they have a meaning for the 
speakers, are mere unmeaning prattle to the elders. They 
may be called sound-jumbles. These sounds well forth 
spontaneously from the child in response to its feelings. 
We often observe even grown-up children when they are 
excessively happy crooning out unmeaning words to them- 
selves.” They form the vocal expression of the child's emo- 
tions and they serve children pretty well even for carrying 
on conversations with one another. If there are a lot of 
young children in a family they often develop a language 
of their own, which is their own cherished secret, and to 
which elders are admitted only if they are “very good”, 
and as a mark of special favour. This baby-language 

1 It seems that the simple vowels are first acquired and among 
consonant sounds the labials come first. Hence the earliest child 
words are pā, bà, mā, etc. Jespersen in his Language gives a very 
exhaustive treatment of child-language. 

2 I had that experience with my son (aged nine months or so) 
one day. He had come back from his onting one evening and there 
he had seen (as I ascertained from the nurse) п procession with 
banners and music. This һай evidently excited him and for half an 
‘hour after coming home he held forth to us about all he had seen and 
heard. Не had, indeed, given us a “‘baby-lecture’’. 

з The same idea is conveyed by Kipling about Mowgli's song 
when һе had slain Sher Khan, “a song: that osmo up''into bis thros 
all by itself’ (Jungle-Book, the story of "Tiger, Tiger"). 
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at first is merely ''sound-jumble'', and even after children 
have learnt the use of words they may go on coining 
new jumble-words. 

All this time the human brain the child possesses goes 
on developing; and soon after the ‘‘sound-jumble” stage, 
the sense of separate words begins to dawn upon it. Of 
course, the child draws its own common factors from а 
number of sense-impressions, and invents its own sounds 
to indicate these. In other words, it begins to have con- 
cepts and learns to grasp what words may mean. The 
elders would be necessarily helping the baby at this stage 
by uttering individual words and pointing out the object. 
As soon as the power of thought (drawing of a concept 
from percepts) is exercised, further progress is assured and 
is naturally easy. "This stage is seen to begin in the child 
when it begins to use articulate words. And from that 
period onwards it is merely a question of time. 

One important fact is to be constantly borne in mind, 
viz., that all through this process of acquiring the language 
the child thinks in sentences, never in individual words. 
It is also remarkable how а child can acquire more 
languages than one simultaneously; and very seldom are 
the languages (i.e., the sentence-construction) mixed up, 
though words may be confused.’ 


§ 29. Primitive speech: (i) the Animal-cry stage. 


From the above considerations regarding the linguistic 
growth of the child, we may confidently draw some con- 
clusions about the primitive speech of humanity. Of 
course, anything in the nature of a record of that stage is 


1 This is the principle lying at the bottom of the ''direct-method'* 
of teaching languages. The idea is to teach the learner to think 
їп the language. The vocabulary is acquired gradually and grammar 
comes last of all. That was the reason why the Greeks never taught 
nor compiled any grammar of their own language. It was unnecessary. 
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an utter impossibility. But we may be justified in assum- 
AV ing that just preceding the emergence of Homo Sapiens, 
the human being must have uttered mere animal-cries. 
These cries variously modulated may have acquired definite 
meanings. These may have been accompanied by gesture 
to a greater or lesser extent.' How long this stage lasted 
it is dificult to say. But as soon as Homo Sapiens comes 
on the stage we get language in the correct sense of the 
term, inasmuch as from now on there is a thought—a. 
purpose—behind the sound uttered. Rightly has Marett 
said that man ''tried to make a speech as soon he had 
b. as learnt to stand on his hind legs' '.* The meaning of this is 
that the upright stature of man is accompanied with certain 
developments of the brain—both as regards the size of the 
brain eavity as well as the quality of the grey matter. 
These latest developed parts of the brain are those that 
control the speech centres. And side by side with the 


power of speech there arises also the power of drawing the 
concept. 


8 30. Primitive speech: (u) the Sound-jumble stage. 
The animal-cries of "primitive man” would necessarily 
have been confined purely to the expression of animal 


1 The development of gesture language is a parallel growth and 
is equally primitive. Gesture language is a common possession of all 
humanity and is universally understood. Among some tribes of the 
North-American Indians, bowever, it has attained very great develop- 
ment, It seems likely that there was a period of human history 
when animal cries were helped on with gestures, but 1 do not think 
that there was a period when gesture alone was used and humanity 
was completely dumb. 

2 Anthropology, p. 132. 

3 Consult F. W. Mott, The Brain and the Voice in Speech and 

е ё Song. There is a good diagram (fig. 17) facing p. 74 of the book 
showing the ''speech zone'' in the human brain and a good explanation. 
of jt is given on p. 74. 
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instincts—hunger, sleep, fear and ex-impulse.* And at this 
stage, indeed, they do not deserve the name of speech, nor 
should the utterers of these cries be dignified by the name 
of human beings. Humanity really begins with the up- 
right stature and the control of speech organs. The power 
of thought, which goes with the power of speech, is also 
now present, but it is latent. It is by. generations of deve- 
Jopment and by the continuous exercise of this faculty that 
the power of thought develops enough to give words to а 
language. And just as we saw in the case of the infant, 
humanity, too, has passed through a sound-jumble stage. 
Luckily we possess among the languages of the world to- 
day such ''sound-jumble'' languages, which, as might be 
expected, are used by the most primitive human beings 
living at present. These primitive human beings certainly 
possess the latent capacity of drawing concepts from per- 
cepts, but this has not been developed, just because their 
lives are practically confined to the four animal impulses 
enumerated above; and so the need of articulate expression 
of their feelings is also strictly limited. Of course, they are 
constantly receiving sense-impressions from their environ- 
ment but the need of putting these into words would arise 
but in n few cases. With this limited linguistic need these 
people are quite able to live their lives in the ''sound- 
jumble'' stage with one ''sound-jumble'' for each indivi- 
dual sense-perception they need to express in words. The 
people of the utterly remote ''end of the world", Tierra 
del Fuego, do possess & language made up of ''sound- 
jumbles’’, each one representing a percept; and this lan- 
guage has never a concept and hence no ''word'. If one of 
the people of this region sees a fish and then he catches the 
fish, his wife cooks the fish and the family eat the fish and 
they find the fish tastes nice, then, for each of these five 
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sense-impressions, he would use an absolutely independent 
"sound-jumble''. Not one of these five would have the 
faintest suggestion of having something in common. (in the 
present case, ‘‘fish’’) with the rest. Their minds have had 
no practice in drawing these common factors from sense- 
impressions (in other words, concepts from percepts), hence 
each of their 'sound-jumbles'' is an independent unit. The 
slightest change in the sense-impression—if, for instance, 
he sees two fishes instead of one—would necessitate an 
entirely distinct ''sound-jumble''. Each utterance of these 
people, in short, represents one single perception taken as a 
whole in all its details. These may sometimes be quite 


. complex. Thus Marett quotes from the language of these 


same people the remarkable ‘‘sound-jumble’’, mamilhapina- 
tapai which means ''two-people-are-looking-at-each-other- 
hoping - that - either-will -offer-to-do-something-which-both- 
desire-but-are-unwilling-to-do''.' 


§ 31. Primitive Speech: (iti) the Holophrastic stage. 


Marett describes the language of the Tierra del Fuegians 
as ‘‘holophrastic’’ or ''incorporating". In it each utter- 
ance (one could hardly call it either a '"word'' or even à 
‘‘sentence’’ in the strict sense) consisting of a number of 
sounds, ‘‘into which are packed away enough suggestions 
to reproduce the situation in all its detail, the act, the 
person who did it, the instrument, the time, the cireum- 
stances, the place, and who knows what besides''.* I would 
rather reserve the term ''holophrastic'' to the slightly more 
advanced stage of language and call the most primitive by 
the name ''sound-jumble'". The very definition as given by 
Marett implies that each of the component parts is felt 
(however dimly) to be a separate concept. But suchi is not 


1 Marett, op. cit., p. 140. 
2 Loc. cit. 
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the case with the language of Tierra del Fuego. The true 
stage of holophrase would begin when once there arises the 
dim perception that the whole situation is capable of being 
analysed into component parts such as the act, the actor, 
the time, the place, the circumstances, etc. Then one 
would begin to group together the various components per- 
ceived in various sense-impressions and the first step towards 
the drawing of concepts would be taken. The latent power 
of thought (the lógos) in the human brain would them be 
stirred and we would get more rapid progress. Among the 
languages of the world we have most of the American langu- 


ages nt this stage of development. Thus in the Old Huron- 


Iroquois language we get the following holophrases: 
eachoirhon (I-have-been-to-the-water); 

setsonha (go-to-the-water); 

ondequoha (there-is-water-in-the-bucket); 

daustantewacharet (there-:s-water-in-the-pot). 

Though the stranger fails to discover here any common 
factor in the actual sounds uttered, still the speakers are 
quite aware of the common factor—the concept, ''water''. 
This is proved by the fact that they have an independent 
"hypothetical word'' for ''water". By this is meant that 
the word (awen) is recognised in the language as the label 
attached to the concept ''water'', but it is never used 
either by itself or in a sentence. This is the earliest stage 
when there is the recognition of the concept and there is 
a label (though hypothetical) attached to it. 

The next step forward is when this common factor is 
also realised as a common factor in the spoken sounds. 
Here we get full holophrase. Thus, in the Cherokee we 
-get nadholinin (bring us the canoe) which can be analysed 


into the full concept-words naten (bring), amokhol (canoe) 
sand nin (we).' This is true ‘‘holophrase’’, 


t Op. cit., р. 141, 
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$ 32. The Word-stage of language. 


After this stage comes the full word (the se ) which is 
the label of the concept. It requires generations of steady 
mental growth to reach this stage. Those of us who 
possess fully developed languages find it hard to realise how 
a language can exist without words. And even when words 
come they are at first but mames of concrete concepts. 
And even these concrete concepts are not what we may 
term ‘‘pure’’. There are many concrete objects which the 
primitive mind cannot conceive of as apart from the 
possessor. Thus there are distinct words in many languages 
for ‘тту hut'', “your hut", “his hut", “my father's 
hut'", “his neighbour's hut’’ and so forth, but no single 
word for 'hut'. This is but one way in which the 
‘‘percept’’ goes on persisting. Though considerably 
narrow in comparison to the ''sound-jumble'' stage, the 
percept of the thing possessed still remains intimately 
bound up with the possessor. So also the concept of 
number does not exist apart from some concrete objects 
enumerated. "Thus we notice the curious fact with many 
primitive peoples that though they cannot count (in the 
abstract) beyond four, they can accurately enumerate quite 
a large number of specific objects, such as cocoanuts or 
shells. 


§ 33. The process of drawing concepts is continuously 
going on in language. 

The use of the power of thought (the concept faculty) 
does not stop with the emergence of words in a language. 
The human mind goes on continuously grouping and re- 
grouping its percepts and concepts and goes on drawing 
new “common factors’ from these fresh groups. Thus 
new concepts—new  words—go on arising. First, as we 
saw, these indicate concrete material objects, but they are 
not qute pure. These may be called ' "compound  con- 
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cepts'— where two or more items are grouped together as. 
one single concept. Such for instance are the words which 
indicate the possessor and the thing possessed, the object 
and its number, the verb and its subject. In short, the 
holophrastic stage continues for a considerable time even 
after 'words'' have come. But the constant regrouping 
that is going on in the minds of speakers results jn a con- 
tinuous analysis of these compound concepts and they 
gradually break up into their component parts. 

Still the concepts are strictly material and concrete. 
The abstract concepts come much later, and probably these 
also pass through a stage of ''compound abstract con- 
cepts''. The history of thought in any great nation could 
give ample evidence of the growth of these abstract con- 
cepts. The use of metaphor in language, especially in case 
of words denoting abstract ideas, is sure proof of this 
gradual growth. 


§ 34. The three types of sentences. 


. Leaving now the growth of abstract terms, we may 
come back to the sentence. Sentences, as we understand 
them, begin with the ''word-stage''. Every sentence in its 
simplest form must contain two concepts expressed or 
implied, or otherwise understood from the ''logie of cir- 
cumstances''. Thus if a person suddenly comes into a room 
and says “‘Dog’’, he would be naturally asked, ‘‘What 
about 162° But if a visitor comes into the room and the 
master says to the servant, “Chair ir", the circumstances 
convey the full sense. This is the simplest type of sen- 
tence, when two concepts. are joined together. Usually one 


ot them i is known to both the speaker and the h hearer and 
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From this simple beginning we get more complex tvpes of 
sentences. ‘Thus, instead of one ''subject' wt may have 
several and they may be connected with one or more 
"predicates'. And in such complex sentences several of 
the subjects may stand in different relations with the 
different predicates. 
We have therefore to consider how these different 
types of relationship of the subject and the predicate 
in a sentence are to be indicated. And according to the 
method employed we get the three types of sentences— 
(i) Isolating, (ii) Agglutinating and (iii) Inflecting. These 
three are the only types known to us and any particular 
language represents one type predominantly. We have 
already seen the distinctions between these three types 
and these need not be repeated here.! 
§ 35. These three types are not necessarily connected, 
The older writers on linguistics had a theory that these 
three types (Isolating, Agglutinating and Inflecting) were 
three stages in the progress of languages and that the 
Inflecting type passed again into the Isolating. This theory 
seemed to round off everything so well that it continued 
to be upheld till quite recently. It was held that primitive 
language was isolating in structure and it gradually passed 
into the agglutinating stage through some words (the so- 
called empty-words?) being regarded as suffixes in course 
of time. The agglutinating suffixes would thus in turn fuse 
into inflecting-suffixes. The inflections finally would in 


1 Chapter II above. It will be noted that there the Isolating (or 
Inorganic) type was given as separata from the Organic type which 
includes (I) Incorporating, (ID Agglutinating and (III) Inflecting. 
This is because there the question was not ans us ЗӨ ҮҮ 
point “of the evolution of language. 

2 Such ав exist in Chinese, see Chap. XIII, $ 252 (iv). 
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course of time ''decay'' and give us back the isolating 
stage. But there is not a scrap of proof for this theory. As 
far back as we can trace each type of language we see it has 
never been anything else. So it would be more reasonable 
to suppose these three types as having arisen 
simultaneously. 


336. The Isolating type. 


In this type of language all relationships are indicated 
by position. And the growth of concepts (especially of 
the abstract concepts) can be very well jllustrated by com- 
paring together the Sudan languages of Africa and Chinese 
both of which belong to this type. The former are com- 
pletely lacking in prepositions. There are only three 
syntactical relations which can be ''naturally" expressed 
by position without the help of other words. These are the 
relationships of (i) subject (agent) and verb, (ii) object 
and verb and (ili) possessor and thing possessed. When 
other relations—such as instrument, location, etc., are to 
be expressed these have to be paraphrased in terms of the 
three mentioned above. Hence the roundabout periphrases 
needed to express what to us seem very simple sentences.* 
In Chinese on the other hand the ''prepositions'' are fully 
developed and these help to fix the relationships accurately. 
Now these little words express very abstract concepts 
relating to the connections between concepts (i.¢., relating 
to syntactical connections). And the primitive speakers 
of the Sudan languages have not risen to that height, 
which the far more civilised Chinese have attained. 


§37. The Agglutinating type. 


This type includes the greater number of the languages 
spoken in the world to-day. "These are second only m 
importance to the languages of the inflecting type. In 

1 See Chap. XIII, § 238 (v). 
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this type the relationships between the parts of a sentence 
are indicated by formal elemehts (either prefixes or suffixes) 
and in most cases there are as many of these as there are 
relations or modifications needed to be expressed. Thus, 
if we have to express tha idea of genitive singular, there 
would be two suffixes needed, one for indicating singular 
and the other for possession, and in the genitive plural the 
one suffix would indicate plurality and the other would 
remain the same as in the singular. This gives to the 
agglutinative languages a clarity of expression which con- 
stitutes their marked feature.' "The syntactical relation- 
ships are, as it were, analysed and each of them receives 
appropriate expression in an affix. Whether these suffixes 
were originally independent words (as some maintain) or 
not might be left an open question because there is no 
positive evidence about it. In the better developed of 
these languages the prepositions are also fairly well 
developed. 


§ 38. The Inflected type. 


This type is in many aspects the most important, for 
to it belong the most highly developed languages as well as 
those possessing the finest literatures. There are three 
''families'' of these languages—Hamitie, Semitic and Indo- 
European, and evidence seems to be gathering that all these 
three may have been derived from a common stock. Con- 
fining ourselves, however, to the Indo-European languages 
only we see some remarkable points. In these languages 
the syntactical relations are indicated by suffixes which are 
found in great variety. Many of these indicate some very 
complex ideas. In fact it seems as if the early suffixes 
Alenoted a set of complex syntax relations. We may almost 


! See examples given atove $ $ 22:03, 
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call these ''percepts of syntactical relations''; and each 
suffix expresses only one of these even though it may be 
a complex one. Not only that, but a slight change in it 
(for instance from singular to plural) demands a complete 
change of the suffix. This is the main reason for the large 
number of grammatical suffixes found in the Indo-European 
languages. Each of them represents a complex percept of 


syntactical relations. 


$ 39. The rise of Propositions. 


As language progresses these suffixes tend to form groups 
and these groups give rise to new concepts which may 
деб new labels. These latter would express abstractions 
and some of these would express very elusive relations. 
These are what we call in grammar ''prepositions'" and 
other modifientory particles. Take for instance the three 
English sentences: “I cut fruit with the knife'"', “He took 
a walk with his friend'' and ''I walked out of the shop 
with the book'"'. In each of these we have an idea expressed 
by ''with'', which is а common factor in all the three, but 
it is somewhat difficult to catch this common idea, which 
is ‘‘accompaniment of the action”. In some languages 
these three sentences would be expressed by the use of 
three different case-endings. Even in Sanskrit, though 
only one case (the instrumental) might be used, still for 
the last it would hardly be called idiomatic Sanskrit, and 
the use of ww in the first would be regarded as wrong. 
In idiomatic Sanskrit these would be: (i) sn] wem, 
(п) {нат wem and (iii) gerat egar qwifassrmlswq, It does, 
indeed, take a long development in thought processes to 
arrive at the prepositions and other avyayas. The Indo- 
European languages even in their enrly period are very rich 
in words of this type indicating that the people using these 
had attained a level of thought much higher than that of 
mere savages. 2 
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3 40. Auziliary verbs. 


What we saw above, was with reference to nouns, pro- 
nouns and adjectives. With verbs the syntactical relations 
refer to what are called ''tenses'' and ''moods"', i.e., to the 
time and the manner of the action. 'The state of mind of 
the speaker or actor is also sometimes considered. All 
these varied relations are expressed in the older Indo- 
European languages by different verbal suffixes. But in 
course of time the finite verb! is replaced more and more 
by participles, infinitives and with auxiliaries forms. This 
change is very well exemplified in the history of English 
and in that of the Modern Indo-Aryan as compared with 
Classical Sanskrit. The auxiliary verbs were originally 
independent finite verbs like the rest, but with the group- 
ing together of the senses of the various moods and tenses 
they came to acquire new meanings and fresh functions. 

§ 41. From Synthesis to Analysis. 


This process of analysing the syntactical relations is 
doubtless helped by the fact that a good many of the 
finite forms of the moods and tenses in the older languages 
(as in Sanskrit, Latin and Greek) differ only by fine shades 
of meaning. So they tended to overlap and get con- 
fused with each other. It is often difficult in the older 
texts to say exactly why a subjective or an optative or 
an imperative has been used, or why an aorist or a 
perfect. Similarly with the cases it is often difficult to 
know the exact reason why one partieular case has been 
used rather than another. This overlapping of meanings 
between different forms caused a good deal of confusion in 
ihe syntax,? and simultaneously the prepositions and auxi- 

1 The forms of the ‘tenses’ and ''moods'" of a verb are called 
‘finite’, as each of them has a definite meaning. 

2 The syntax of the Brihmanas in Sanskrit is extremely interest- ` 
ing from this point of view, Sə also the syntax of the Vendidád shows 
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Faries which had already come into use acquired a clearer 
meaning. Thus the transition from the synthetic stage 
(where the syntactical relations were indicated by putting 
together’ the root and the ending) to the analytie (where 
these relations were analysed into more or less funda- 
mental concepts) was achieved. Every language passes 
through this change. With some the change is extremely 
slow because this process has been retarded by geographi- 
cal isolation and other causes. With others the change has 


been extremely swift because there has been early contact 
with other languages. 


š 49. Examples of this process : (i) Lithuanian. 


Among the I.-E. languages to-day Lithuanian shows 
a nearly complete synthetic structure and it can best be 
compared to Vedic Sanskrit. This means that this 
language has remained practically stationary during the 
past three thousand years or so. The reason for this is 
seen in the nature of the land itself. It is a country full 
of fever-ridden swamps and impenetrable forests. The 
slight extent of sea-coast it possesses is not of much use 
for commerce, because the sea is frozen for more than half 
the year. Besides, the country is not particularly rich in 
any kind of produce which would tempt a foreign conqueror. 
So Lithuania has been left alone, as it were, and has had 
but little contact with outsiders. It came nominally under 
the domination of Russia, but even then the land was not 
attractive enough to induce the rulers to settle down there. 


(4) Hebrew and Arabic. 
These two languages are very closely related and they 
had practically the same synthetic structure about two 


the transition from the synthetic to the analytic stage. Contact with 
| languages was doubtless the hastening cause in both cases. 





 -3 This js the literal meaning of synthesis. 
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thousand years ago. But today Hebrew is much more 
advanced on the analytic stage than Arabic. The Jews 
have been a persecuted race during these centuries and 
having left their original land they have wandered all over 
the world. Being deeply religious they have preserved 
their sacred, texts, but in their daily life they were perforce 
obliged to speak the language of the land they lived in. 
So their own colloquial Hebrew got very mixed up and 
became analytic in structure. 

The Arabs, too, spread over all the lands of the Old 
World, but they went everywhere as conquerors who 
imposed their language and religion upon other vanquished 
peoples. Their religion, too, was a great binding and con- 
serving force and the Arab rulers of different lands formed 
a strongly united body, which fact also helped the preser- 
vation of the language. 

So the two languages have had different histories, even 
though both the people were deeply religious, because the 
one spread over the world as wandering fugitives, the other 
as conquerors. 


(шї) Persian. 


The history of Persian is also quite instructive in this 
respect. The language of the Achaemenian Inseriptions— 
Old Persian—is fully synthetic and pretty close to Sanskrit 
in structure. That was the period when the Achaemenians 
were the rulers of a vast empire and their political centre 
was at Persepolis—the heart of Aryan Iran. These two 
facts tended to preserve the court language (in which these 
inscriptions were composed) more or less pure. Doubtless 
the language of the masses must have been undergoing 
change owing to contact with the various races in the great 
empire. Then came the Macedonian conquest which put 
an end to the domination of Iran for nearly five centuries. 
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And the political centre of gravity was also shifted. We 
come upon Persian language again at the beginning of the 
Sasanian period and then we find it in the Middle Iranian 
stage. During the two centuries preceding the rise of the 
Sasanians the political centre of Iran was definitely fixea 
in Mesopotamia—at Ctesiphon. And this city continued 
to be the capital of the Sasanians as well. Hence the 
Middle Iranian, as we get in the beginning of the Sasanian 
period, is already a language well advanced towards the 
analytic type with a considerable borrowing of words from 
Semitic languages. This Semitic influence continued an 
through the centuries of Sasanian rule and soon after the 
Islamic conquest we find Modern Persian emerging—the 
most completely analytic of all the Indo-European 


languages. = 
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CHAPTER IV 


GROWTH OF LANGUAGES 
$ 43. The chief influences affecting the growth of languages. 


The study of the growth of languages becomes one of 
deep interest, when we also bear in mind the races that 
have used them in the course of their evolution. In an 
elementary treatise like this one can but mention and 
discuss in the barest outline the main factors which have 
exercised an influence in the development and growth of 
languages. 

These may be classified broadly as under:— 

(i) Physical (or geographical) influences, 
(ii) Racial influences and racial admixture mainly 
due to political and economie reasons, 
(iii) Mental outlook (as a whole) of the people, 
(iv) Cultural influences including religion, art and 
literature. 

Each of these is of considerable importance and interest 
and it would hardly do to neglect any of these factors 
from our consideration. 

The last-named factor is the most important one from 
many points of view, for it is the factor that gives stability 
and balance to a language. 


`A 


Š 44. (i) Physical or geographical influences. 


The physical (or what are sometimes called the “‘geo- 
graphieal'") influences are of considerable importance as is 
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well known to students of history and anthropology. It im 
only lately that the influence of geographical environment 
on culture is being studied with some attention. Whether — 
a country is a desert or is mountainous, whether it has 
large rivers or not, whether the sea-board is of considerable 
extent or not, and whether there are many large harbours. 
along the coast, all these factors have a direct bearing on 
the culture and development of races. And in so far as 
culture is reflected in speech these have a bearing on langu- 
age as well. The coldness or dampness of the climate 
affects the food supply, and consequently the physique, 
the character and the mental outlook of a people. 


These factors are also reflected in the language of a 
people. The rigours of the frozen north made the North- 
men of Europe an extraordinarily hardly race, and their 
coasts deeply indented by the long fjords afforded safe 
harbours to these people. Moreover owing to the lack ot 
large arable and grassy tracts in Scandinavia, fish became 
an important article of diet and this naturally made these 
Northmen a nation of hardly sea-rovers. They spread over 
the whole of Europe during the first millennium after 
Christ and profoundly affected. the ethnology, the culture 
and the languages of that continent. 

The chief physical features of Greece are her limestone 
mountains, which effectively cut off one small valley from 
another. ‘The absence of any large surface streams? made 
communication between опе valley and another a 


1 See the introduction to Helmholtz's World History by the lato 
Viscount Bryce. Modern historians lay considerable stress on geogra- 
phical conditions. The classic example is that of Greece. 

2 They even penetrated to the frozen coasts of Labrador and we 
may hope to get some day some further evidence of their presence 
‘there. 





| 3 Because water soaks through limestone. 
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matter of considerable diffieulty.' This led, politically, to 
a development of city-states and to the peculiarly 
aristocratic polity of most of them, for naturally the few 
true Greeks in each district would bind themselves in a 
close aristocracy for self-defence against the native popula- 
tion.? Linguistically this led to the development of a 
large number of mutually (more or less) unintelligible 
dialects.* 


$45. Some further examples: (a) India. 


The examples of India and of Iran may also be con- 
sidered in some detail. In India the great northern 
barrier has efiectively prevented any influence penetrating 
from there, except what could trickle through the passes. 
It was chiefly through the north-western passes that wave 
aften wave of various peoples broke over the fertile plains 
of the Indus and the Ganges. They left their mark on the 
culture and the languages of the peoples. The ancient 
tribes (among whom the Dravidians predominated) were 
pushed further and further back until at the present time- 
they hava been squeezed back into the extreme east, south 
and south-east of the peninsula.* The Aryans were among 


1 Especially in the absence of the horse, which is not an animal 
native to Greece, The natural home of the horse is in wide grassy 
plains. 

2 The Greeks had originally come in from the north, We have 
very little information about the aboriginal inhabitants of Greece 
because the proud Greeks never condescended to record the customs 
or the history of these ''helots". | 

з Sọ great was the divergence in some cases that the Athenians- 
thought the dialect of Macedonia to be a barbarous tongue and. 
numbered the Macedonians among the bdrbaroi (the barbarians), 

_ 4 Of course this refers mainly to the Dravidians. They have, how- 
ever, left a remarkable “linguistic island’, in Baluchistan where the 
Brahut language, belonging to the Dravidian family, still survives. 
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the earliest who broke through the Afghan passes, There 
were a great many such waves at “the dawn of history’’; 
and when we come to the recorded historical inroads! we 
find the Aryan languages and Aryan culture in undisputed 
possession of the fertile plains of Hindustan. The language 
and the culture were both vigorous enough to absorb 
(almost completely) the foreign elements that came in with 
the Sakas, the Humas and others.* The increasing fertility 
of the soil as the Aryans passed eastwards, due to the 
damp, hot climate, produced ample food and gave time and 
leisure enough for the cultivation of the arts and crafts, 
2s well as for thinking out the complex problems of the 
here and the hereafter. The drier and less fertile tracts 
of the Panjab necessitated a continual struggle with nature. 
Hence we find that as long as the Aryans were in the 
Panjab the literature was vigorous as also the language, 
and that as they extended their sway eastwards into the 
Ganges valley there grew up a deeper speculative philosophy 
and with if the language also acquired a special flexibility 
to express the subtle differences of human thought and 
emotions. With the growth of material and intellectual 
riches the population increased, Soon after an outlet to 


The other aborigines were driven into the forest tracts of Central India 
(the epic forest of Dandaka) and into the marshes and forests of 
East Bengal and Assam. No doubt this Aryan pressure stimulated 
colonising activities among the Dravidians and the East Bengal people 
in the early days and led to the spread of Hindu culture in what 
thas been called ''Greater India''. 


1 Among the earliest recorded was that of Darius the Great of 
1180 about 516 B.C. 


? It may be noted that as the innate vigour of this ancient Aryan 
culture declined, greater and greater influence was exerted both on the 
culture and-the languages by the later foreigners. Islam and the 
West have both influenced India to an extent which no earlier invasion ` 
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the sea had been found at the mouths of the Ganges, the 
Hindus’ turned their thoughts towards lands beyond the 
eastern sea and laid the foundations of what may be 
termed Greater India.? In the south too we find the 
Aryans expanding, pushing the Dravidians before them. 
But the Aryan polity very soon recognised that these 
original sons of the soil were necessary for their well-being 
and so they were recognised as part of the Hindu social 
and religious world and these Dravidians helped very largely 
to carry the Aryan languages and culture over Greater 
India.’ 

But the Dravidians had been a seafaring people long 
before the Aryans arrived in India. Australian languages 
show very close affinities to the Dravidian languages and 
there are reasons to believe that the Dravidian people had 
one time colonised that land. Then again towards the 
west coast it was the Dravidians who maintained the 
sea-borne trade with the Semitic people of Babylon. The 
Semitic languages (Arabic and Hebrew for instance) show 
a lot of words from Indian languages, especially names 
of those commodities which were obtained from India, 
and in a majority of these cases the words are from the 
Dravidian sources. Ап interesting example of one such 
word is the name for ‘‘rice’’, which is evidently a loan 
word in all the languages of the western countries. The 
word was first borrowed by the Semitic people from the 
Tamil arisa and thence through the Semitic and Greek the 
word has passed into all European languages. 

1 These were the Aryans of Bengal as well from the Dravidians 
of the South. The latter had been already taken into the Hindu fold 
by the time. 

2 Especially in Java and Cambodia. The fervour of Buddhism 
was also a very important factor in this colonising. 

3 They had by this time imbibed sufficient Aryan culture; so that 
the culture they represented differed in no way essentially from that 
which had been carried across the seas by the northern Aryans from 
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Further north along the West coast there are only two 
large rivers, and there are very few natural harbours. 
Hence we find the foreign influences only among those 
people who lived near the mouths of those two rivers; and 
we find that Gujarati shows a very large percentage of pure 
Semitic words which came in before Islam. ‘This is because 
the two great ports of Surat and Broach were situated in 
Gujarat at the mouth of the two rivers, the Tapti and the 
Narmada, In fact Broach was known to the Greeks, and 
even in the Babylonian writings it is mentioned as a 
flourishing centre of trade. 


Š 46. (b) Tran, 


In Iran, too, the physical features have considerably 
influenced the linguistic. development of the land. We 
find for example a fairly well-marked division all through 
history into the Eastern and the Western Dialects. Of 
these the former have always been more purely Aryan in 
their structure than the latter. The Western languages 
have always shown a greater admixture of Semitic words 
and phrases. Even the syntax was affected when the 
Iranian races adopted the Semitic mode of writing. The 
classic example of Pahlavi may be quoted. The earlier 
scholars were in great doubt as to whether this language 
-was at all Aryan.? The homeland of Western Iranian 
Aryans was Fars, the fertile plateau roughly occupying the 


1 Bombay, of course, existed as a cluster of rocky islands long 
"before the British period. The possibilities of the harbour had long 
-been known, for the northern parts of Bombay harbour, the Kalyan 


creek, which communicates through Bassein with the open ocean has 
always been used. Kalyan and Bassein have always ‘been seaports 


~of great importance. 
2 Much the same sort of controversy arose їп the beginning among 
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south-western part of the country, and from here vigorous 
tices and empires took their rise in succession. Ispahan, 
at the centre of this plateau, was the capital of this empire 
for centuries, and the ancient Persepolis and  Ecbatana* 
were also situated on the same plateau. The modern 
northern capital, Teheran, owes its rise mainly to political 
reasons. In the centre there are arid deserts which afford 
hardly any support to life, and further to the east lies the 
region of mountains (Kohistan), which in later ages afforded 
refuge to Zoroastrians. "The intervening desert has effec- 
tively kept the languages of Western Irán distinct from 
those of Eastern Tran and of Balochistan and Afghanistan. 
We have also to consider the question of the change ot 
climate and fertility of the soil even within historical 
times.* The desert has distinctly grown in extent within 
historical times and some of the ancient cities have been 
completely overwhelmed by sand. The land is practically 
bounded on all sides by mountains but these have always 
been fairly easy to cross and we find all through history 
various races coming in from the north-west and  nortn- 
ast and south-west. The main features of Iran have been 
on the whole of continuation of those of Central Asia. 
Aridity is a marked feature chiefly owing to scanty rainfall 
and this fact makes this region one “in which cultivated 


districts capable of sustaining population are rare and 
dar apart''.? : 


§ 47. (if) Racial influences and racial admizture. 


Enough has been said in the preceding paragraphs 
to show that geographical and climatic influences exercise 
a very profound influence on human lives and human 


з Modern Hamadan. 
2 See Sykes, History of Persia. Vol. I, Chap. I. 
* Sykes, op. cit., Vol. I, р, 8. 
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culture. Depending on these physical characteristics 
(though exactly how has not yet been clearly understood) 
each region develops a special race type' and a special 
culture. When races intermingle from whatever cause 
(political, economic or any other) the result is faithfully 
mirrored in their languages. The language of the people 
after the intermingling is à short of ‘‘resultant’’ of the 
constituent factors. "The subtle psychological interactions. 
between two or more races can be faithfully traced. in their 
linguistic history. The resulting language has as basis 
the strongest language of the intermingling units. ‘The 
strength of a language lies mainly in the culture it re- 
presents and is sometimes due to political causes as well. 
As a result of linguistic admixture the strongest language 
absorbs whatever it needs from the others and becomes 
richer. We can observe this at the present day in the 
evolution of the language of the United States of America. 
Though based on English it has been enriched by elements 
from every language of modern Europe. The people 
drawn from all the countries of Europe are being welded 
into a homogeneous whole and the language also is showing. 
special characteristics of its own which mark it out as 
distinct from the English of England. There is a “vim” 
and a raciness about the American which is not found in 
the more stolid language of the mother country. 

American English is thus an example of a European 
languagé which in another continent developed under 
many and various influences. A contrary case, where a 
European language has remained practically isolated in 
another land, is that of Spanish in South America, 
Spanish in its European home has been subjected to the 
various influences of its neighbours, but in South America 

1 ‘The modern American race, though of very mixed parentage, is 
conforming more and more io its physical features to the older Red 
Indian type, 
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it has flourished in dignified isolation, except for the 
borrowing of a few words and phrases from the Indian 
languages around. | 

When two races commingle the effect upon the resultant 
language is decidedly in the direction of greater simplicity, 
especially if the races speak languages of entirely different 
linguistic stocks. The natural tendency in a language to 
grow from the synthetic into the analytic is undoubtedly 
greatly hastened by such a commingling of races. This is 
very clearly seen in the history of the Modern Persian 
language. It had become practically completely analytic 
by the beginning of the Christian era. The reason for this 
change was undoubtedly the influence of the Semitic 
peoples with whom the Irano-Aryans came into contact 
quite early. And to-day the language is the most com- 
pletely analytic of the I.-E. languages. 

Another good example of a mixed language due to а 
mixing of races is the peculiar dialect of English, which 
is used extensively among the Pacific islands. This is 
known generally as "Pidgin English''. It is really English 
spoken in the Chinese way. Negro English is another 
interesting example of such linguistic fusion. 


5 48. (їп) The mental outlook of a people. 


It is indeed a literal fact that language reflects the 
mind of a people. And the whole mental and moral history 
of a people can be read as much in its language as in its 


literature. It is in this connection that the Science of 


Semantics comes in most useful.' Each word has a history, 
which when properly read throws light upon many an 
obscure poinb of the cultural and mental history of a nation. 


t See below, Chap. VI. 
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In considering this part of our subject also we have 
to consider the influences of racial commingling. When 
two peoples mix they may either fuse together after a time, 
in which case the resulting language is vastly enriched. 
We have two excellent examples of this in English and 
Persian. Early English, when it emerges in the days of 
Edward III, is a happy fusion of “Saxon, and Norman, 
and Dane’ snd the resulting language is far more powerful 
and vigorous than its constituents. Similarly Modern 
Irian when it emerges after the Islamic conquest of Irüni, 
is a far richer language than the Pahlavi (her mother) owing 
to the rich stream of Arabic which meets it. 


In India also we find from the various languages how 
the mental and cultural outlook of the people changed from 
age to age. Thus the alternating periods of ‘‘Sanskritising”’, 
which are found in all our vernaculars, are the precursors 
of religious or national revivals. These, deriving their 
inspiration from the life of the people have always culmi- 
nated in a fine outburst of what might be called 
"Romanticism'', which leaves the vernaculars richer than 


before. 


§ 49. (iv) Cultural influences, religion, art, Uterature etc. 


All the three types of influences, which we have been 
considering so far, tend to change in language. These 
represent to a certain extent the disruptive tendencies in 
the life of languages. If all these influences worked 
unchecked they would in the course of a few generations 
change a language absolutely. This is what actually 


1 See the very instructive chart of ''the stream of the English 
language’ given in the Encyclopaedia Britannica (Cambridge University 
edition), art. "English Language'. 
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happens with uncultured races. A famine, or a scarcity 
of game, may lead some younger men of a primitive tribe 
to migrate elsewhere. ‘There they get a different outlook 
upon life, they come into contact with men of a different 
tribe, and as a result if they return a few years later to 
their mother tribe they are unable to hold any communica- 
tion with those they had left behind. Even in the same 
place the dialect would change too rapidly were it not for 
the folk-songs and the religious incantations of their 
"medicine шеп”. Religion and literature (whether 
written or unwritten) from the most precious heritage of 
humanity all the world over; and it is these that give 
stability to a language. And these same form the greatest 
bonds of union among peoples of utterly different races. 
It is a very significant fact that all literatures have begun 
with religious chants. We need instance only the Vedas 
in India and the Homeric Hymns in Greece. A great 
religious work is looked upon as sacred and consequently 
as a standard to which all other writing must conform. 
And in all ages and in all lands we find that it is a great 
religious book which starts a new age in literature. 
Classical Arabic dates from the Quran, Modern German 
beings with Luther’s Bible, and Hindi Literature has been 
profoundly influenced by the Ramayana of Tulsidas. 
Once such standard is set, it is only a great genius who 
can hope to change it in any manner, and this too he can 
do more effectively by appearing to conform to the standard 
thus already fixed. Of course, a language does change in 
the course of ages, still the ancient forms always retain a 
potent influence on its life and this is clearly seen by the 
periodical revival of the ‘‘elassical’’ style which is 
observable in all great literatures. 


Religion and literature, especially religious literature. 
form the most potent factors that bind human races 
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together, and hence we see all great benefactors of humani- 
| ty have dreamt of a “Universal Language”! amd of 
i a ''"Universal Religion''. ES 
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CHAPTER V 


THe INTELLECTUAL Laws ОР LANGUAGE: 


ANALOGY AND KINDRED PHENOMENA. 


t 50. The speaker is the most important consideration 


in language. 


The modern tendency in linguistic studies is to lay 
stress upon the psychological aspect of speech. In consider- 
ing the changes in any type of language we have to consi- 
der them from two distinct aspects: (1) the physical and 
(2) the psychological. The former concerns itself mainly 
with the vocal organs and the physical production of sound. 
Such changes are mainly considered under Phonetics. 
Depending as they do. on the physical laws governing 
the vibration of the vocal chords and the manipulation 
of the vocal organs, these phonetic changes in language 
can be formulated with a considerable degree of accuracy. 
Phonetic laws (as we shall see later on) have now almost 
attained the exactitude of the laws of physical sciences. 
The second, or psychological, aspect refers to the speaker, 
or, to put it more accurately, the mind of the speaker, which 
is at the back of every utterance. Whenever a man is 
uttering speech-sounds his mind is working, and it works 
during every moment of the utterance. And this activity 
of the mind has a special bearing upon the development of 
speech. Psychology has been fairly carefully studied in 
modern times and the rules of mental working have been 
carefully investigated. Thus the disturbing factors in the 
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growth of human speech, which are due to the activity of 
the human mind, csn be followed and investigated. 


§ 51. The psychological factor is variable in its value. 


But though in any given individual case the psycho- 
logical factor can be followed up and its full effect esti- 
mated, still no general rules have yet been laid down which 
would govern all cases that may occur. The reason is that 
no one can foresee the direction in which human minå 
would work under a given set of conditions. We car 
nearly always trace the underlying mental processes by 
which a particular word was produced or its meaning 
changed. But we cannot say that given the same 
circumstances another similar word would acquire the same 
form or undergo similar changes of meaning." 

The human mind is proverbially free to go where it 
listeth.? Hence all that can be done is, that after this 
factor has done ita work the result can be investigated and 
the psychological reasons underlying a particular change 
or a special departure from the normal may be discovered 
and explained. What we cannot attain is the power of 
prophecy, of saying beforehand what the ultimate density 
of a particular form may be. In fact this psychological 


! A new underground railway line was opened in London about 
forty years ago, and the name ''Bakerloo Railway" was suggosted for 
the line, because it ran between Baker Street and Waterloo Station. 
The name was accepted by all. A few months later another line was 
opened and a name built up exactly on the same principles as 
"Bakerloo" and equally well-sounding, was suggested for it, but wan 
not taken up at all. 

2 Though used in e different context the verse of the Bhagacad- 
Gità (vi. 34) ia very apt for our purposes also: 
wwe fe ня. ач nate чече шла | 
vere fee ww аліся uz€wcw п 
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factor only helps us to understend why certain departures 
from the normal have occurred in every language. In 
considering the grammar of any language, as every school- 
boy knows to his sorrow, the exceptions are very often 
quite as numerous as the normal examples of a rule. The 
psychological factor furnishes us with a very reasonable 
explanation of these. It is the factor which gives to the 
study of linguistics its special charm and makes it what 
it really is—a human science. 


§ 52. The association of groups in the mind. 

It has been noted by all observers that the human mind 
thinks in groups. The very origin of concepts is a direct 
result of such an association of groups. We have already 
seen’ that a concept results from a number of percepts 
being associated together in a group and the common 
factor being extracted from it. These groups are to be 
found in every mind and each individual mind possesses its 
own set of such associated groups. And thinking processes 
conducted in accordance with these groupings are the 
easiest and most fruitful. Hence we find in every system 
of ‘‘memory-training’’ stress is laid on the formation of 
such associated groups. And all educationists know how 
easy it is for a child to learn by associating new knowledge 
with groups already existing in its mind. The link between 
the unknown and the known is through these groups. So 
we find that in language also there exist such groups of 
associated sounds and words and meanings. And just as it 
happens in the case of children, one set of associsted ideas 
may appeal to one person, but may not evoke any response 
from another mind. These association groups depen 
entirely on individual idiosyncracies and what is 8 natural 
grouping to one mind may seem to be a very far-fetched 
connection to another. This individual idiosyncracy is the 

! Chap. 1, § 7. 
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chief reason why no rules can be laid down as to the 
direction along which this psychological factor would work 
in the ease of a particular word or phrase. But recognising 
as we do that this factor exists, we can explain almost 
every individual example of such working and can satis- 
factorily trace it to its origin. 


- 


$ 53. The acceptance of linguistic change by the 
community. 


Words or constructions formed in this manner, though 
they may be explained quite reasonably, are not necessarily 
accepted by the community. To be accepted and to be 
received into current speech each new formation should 
appeal to the peculiar characteristics of the people 
(very often ta their sense of humour) and they must also 
come at what may be called ‘“‘psychological moment’. 
Many fine words and phrases have been thus accepted and 
received as ‘‘good and standard forms’’ in language, but 
others equally good have been rejected either because they 
failed to tickle the public fancy or because they came at 
the wrong moment. The great World War I, was А 
peculiar psychological periods when sensibilities were parti- 
cularly tense and when certain matters struck the public, 
and consequently a very large number of new words and 
phrases struck firm root in the languages of the fightang 
nations. One remarkable word of that period is Blighty 
the anglicised form of the Hindustani famat which 
doubtless has been influenced by the slang, “‘blighter’’. 
“Попе west'' is a phrase which had been used long before 
the War but it came into popular use only since 1914. 
Words like Dora, Anzac,' ete., have been coined on а 


1 By taking the initials of ‘Defence Of the Realm Act”, 
"Australis and New Zealand Army Corps”. 
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principle which had been applied a couple of centuries 
earlier, but except the word Cabal, which is known only 
to students of English History, words of such formation 
were practically unknown in English before the War. 

2 64. Analogy. 

It frequently happens that a certain group of words 
are associated together in the mind of the speaker. This 
association may be due to any reason—phonetic or other: 
and when another word seemingly related to that group 
comes along, the human mind desires to put the new word 
also in a form such as may make it recognisable as belong- 
ing to that group. <A few examples will make the matter 
clear. In English, for example, we find the words shall 
and should and also will and would. And from analogy 
we get could from can. The forms should and would have 
the letter 1 quite correctly; but there is по reason what- 
ever for could to have that letter. The only reason is the 
working of analogy; because shall, will and can are the 
three auxiliaries of mood and hence closely associated 
together in our minds. So what happen in the case of 
the first two must also happen in the case of the last, 
hence we have the uniform preterite forms, should, would 
and could. 

Every language can furnish numbers of such instances 
where a real or fancied? resemblance to a group of words 

í This waa the name of a notorious cabinet under Charles 11 and 
made up from the initials of Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley 
and Lenderdale, Here, too, the influence of the Hebrew word Kabaloh 
helped the acceptance of the word. Cf, also the ancient prophecy current 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth. “When Hempe is spun, England's 
done”. The word Hempe was ingenionsly made up from the initial 
letters of the Tudor sovereigns, Henry (УП апа VIII), Edward VL 
Mary [ and Philip, ond Elizabeth. After the accession of James 
it was no longer England but Great Britain. | 
.3 When this happens it is called ‘false analogy''. See below, 
бова oS s | 
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brings a new word into the group and causes a strange 
form which needs explanation. Thus from Sanskrit we 
may cite some examples." We have in Sanskrit a very 
peculiar type of declension, that of feminine nouns ending 
in -g апа-а (like «fa and чар), where the singulars of the 
Dative, Ablative, Genitive and Locative cases show double 
forms. Of these forms one is of the type of the masculine 
nouns in-¢ апа-а (like efr and we) and the other is of 
the type of the feminine nouns ending in -& and -= (like 
яй and аҹ̧). The reasons for these two forms аге to 
be found clearly in analogy. For the masculine type there 
is the group of words ending in -т and -з, the vast 
majority of which are masculine, whereas for the feminine 
forms the association is with the group of words which 
are feminine in gender. Thus аб and Ча would be felt 
to be feminine words in spite of the final short vowel. 


S 55. The extension of the dual number in Sanskrit. 


As another example we may cite the dual number in 
Sanskrit. As with the other languages of the I.-E. group 
the dual number was used’ in the earliest period of Sanskrit 
to denote pairs which always went together. Such were 
the duals of tha limbs of the body (от, жч) and of pairs 
of beings who are always associated together(fqad), Гната, 
атаче\ еёс.), and we may also include here “‘psirs of 
opposites’ (qa@z:@, saaat etc.) These duals may be 
styled ‘‘natural duals’’.* Апа in the earlier stages we do 
not get any other types of dual at all. But, by a sort of 
extension, we find the dual number in the case of dvandva 


1А good: collection cf exemples іе (o ba found in the article by 
V 8. Ghate on “The influence of Analogy in Sanskrit" in the 
Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, pp. 229 ff. 

2 Especially when two individual objects or persons were men 
tioned the dual had to be used. For this also is » ''natural dual''. 
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compounds like жүр нї, (йүү etc., where the associa- 
tion is not '"natural'' at all. This is a sort of extension of 
the province of the dual number owing tol (1) the ease with 
which dvandva compounds could be formed and (2) the 
association of the ideas being altered from ‘‘natural duality'' 
to mere “‘duality’’ whether ‘‘natural’’ or ''accidental''. 


5 56. "False analogy''. 


Many of the earlier writers spoke of ''false analogy ''; 
but it is a misleading name, and it is just as well that 
modern writers generally agree to drop it. What is implied 
by the term is that the analogy is applied under the mis- 
taken notion that a word belongs to a particular group, 
when as a matter of fact it does not. In a sense all 
analogical formations originate from such mistakes, and so 
they are all ''false"' to a greater or less degree. 


8 57 The working of analogy. 


The working of analogy may be put down in the form 
of a mathematical ratio. And this can be best seen by 
observing the talk of children. Once two boys were discus- 
sing with great emphasis some matter, and one of them 
very emphatically denied it, saying, “No, it is not''. 
The other immediately retorted, “It is sot”. Here, the 
process which was working in the mind of the second boy 
can be clearly expressed mathematically thus: 


no : not : : во : sot. 


Another case came under my observation some years ° 
ago. A child of four coined a new Gujarati word wea (hen) 
from the masculine acm (cock) When asked to explain 


1 Т am indebted for this story to my teacher, the late Dr. Peter 
Giles, Master of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
3 Tbe correct feminine ia aca? 
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the new word, he gave the correct explanation, that just as 
gives fea, dat gives Waa, so must ax give area. 

Another case which also illustrates clearly this working 
of anslogy may be quoted from the artificial world-langu- 
age, Esperanto. Dr. Zamenhof (the inventor of this 
language) took up the German word Fraulein, and, chang- 
ing it to fraulino, adopted it into Esperanto to indicate a 
young (unmarried) girl. The -lino here is originally the 
German diminutive suffix -lein. But in Esperanto -ino 
is the feminine suffix, hence it was easy for Zamenhof to 
com a new word fraulo to indicate ‘‘a young (unmarried) 
man”, “a bachelor’’. 

358. The effects of analogy. 

The principle of analogy plays an extremely important 
part in the development of languages. Its main effect is 
seen in а tendency to level down irregularities in 
grammar and also differences in word-formation. This is 
seen especially in the case of languages which have come 
under the influence of racial admixture. Naturally 
foreigners trying to speak a language would take up the 
formation which is numerically the largest, and would tend 
to put all others at the same level by analogy. For 
instance, the plurals of nouns in English, except in a 
very few cases, have been regulsrised and are made by 
the suffix -s.? QContrasted with these are the various 
methods of plural-building in German. Both English and 
German were at the same stage of development about a 
1 Fraulein is ''little woman", hence “an unmarried girl”, “a 
Miss". 

2 Of course the rules about plurals ending in -és, -ves etc., are 
purely phonetic. The only other piural suffix found in English to-day 
is -en and that too is going; kine and een (persisting in Scotch) have 
been replaced by cows and eyes. ‘There is no reason why orem may 
not be replaced soon by ozes. Children will probably persist longer 
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thousand years ago, but English has come under foreign 
influences to a far greater extent than German and hence 
the levelling tendencies of analogy have had greater -scope 


to work in English. ° 


§ 59. Contamimation:' (t) Verbal. 


Another very interesting phenomenon in language, seen 
especially in the field of syntax, is what is known as con- 
tamination. It occurs when two ideas or constructions 
come up in the mind of the speaker simultaneously, or 
following each other so closely that the two get fused into 
one, each “‘contaminating’’ the other, sometimes it is 
expressed in strange-sounding words known as “‘portman- 
teau-words'',?* where two words fuse together to form one. 
Thus, cameleopard is an animal tall and long-necked like 
a camel and spotted like а leopard; galumphing is 
galloping and triumphing. In Cambridge students often 
take brunch, breakfast and lunch rolled into one. A very 
good instance of this process was the Н. М. 8. Zubian 
during World War I. There were two British cruisers 
the Zulu and the Nubian and they were both badly 
damaged. The undamaged halves of the two were put 
together and the new vessel was called by the combined 
name of Zubian, which puzzled the Germans not a little! 


§ 60. Malapropisms and Spoonerisms. 
Malapropisms, which are known to all readers of R. B. 
Sheridan, are also contaminations of a sort. Here two 
words of nearly similar sound are confused together and 


1 For a detailed treatment of this, see an essay by myself on 
“Contamination in Language" in the Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Sileer 
Jubilee Volumes, III (Orientalia), 2, pp. 603 ff. 

3 This name is found in Lewis Carrol’s fascinating Through the 
Looking-Glass and what Alice found there. It is Humpty-Dumpty 
who expounds their structure. 
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the confusion is mainly in the meaning. ‘‘The allegory 
on the Nile" is well known. In my own observation I 
have come across ''he standards (tenders) his apology'' and 
"he is a stamina (stigma) to the family". Spoonerisms 
may be called “‘phonetic contaminations'. They are a 
species of lapsus linguae. Where two sounds in two 
different words are transposed we get a funny combination. 
These are by no means usual, and beyond causing laugh 
they do not influence the language. Their name is due 
to Dr. Spooner of Oxford, who was prone to such lapses.' 
One of the finest of his lapses was when he was asked 
by a porter at the station about his luggage and he ssid 
be had only “two rags and a bug'' (two bags and а rug). 
Another time he is said to have reprimanded a student by 
telling him that he had *''tasted a whole worm'' (wasted а 
whole term). When such transposition occurs within the 
word it is called metathesis and this change is often accept- 


ed as such in language. 
§ 61. (и) Syntactical contamination. 


As alrendy mentioned, contamination is found mainly 
in the domain of syntax. It is mainly due to the fact 
that thought often moves faster than speech. Here 
before an idea embodied in a sentence is fully expressed, 
another idea arises and the two resulting sentences get 
fused together. These are sometimes called “pregnant 
constructions" by grammarians. A good instance of this 
is т= ча ford w gA, where a nominative and a vocative are 
yoked together and consequently the verb is in the dual. 
[t is clearly a confounding of two sentences <=: аа {ча 
und < ч qa up fux Another example is «дач ч 


1 Most of the examples fathered on him аге apocryphal. There 
was an exceedingly funny article on “Spoonerisms” many years ago 
in the Strand Magazine. 
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ema, where one adjective of the noun qmm is compounded 
with it and the other is given separately. Among English 
writers Shakespeare and Milton abound in such serrtences. 
One of the finest examples is from Milton: 

Adam the goodliest man of men since born 

His sons; the fairest of her daughters, Eve.? 


§ 62. The human mind disregards rules of grammar. 


The main point sought to be emphasised in this chapter 
may be stated in one sentence: the human mind disregards 
rules of grammar. The mind is mobile and restless and 
none can predict how a particular human being would 
respond to a particular set of circumstances. This is a 
very important factor in language growth. What grammar 
does, and should do, is to systematise and classify the 
facts of a particular language at a particular period. It is 
not the business of grammar to dogmatise or to lay down 
rules of speech. Every language has numerous dialects: 
what may not be ''correct' in the standard or ''learned'' 
speech may be quite acceptable in a ''vulgar'"' dialect. And 
what is “vulgar” to-day may become perfectly “‘correct”™ 
to-morrow. As an example we may note that the Л in 
humble was “‘silent’’ not very long ago, but it is not so 
now;* and I would not be surprised if in the near future 
the word honor also has its h clearly pronounced. Words 
and forms and phrases which are not recognised by our 
grammatical text-books may find s place in standard 
grammars of the future if only a great and popular writer 


1 Such constructions are the rule in German, èg., Eisen- und 
Strossenbahnen (lit., ‘‘rail- and tram-ways''".) 

* Paradise Lost, iv. 324-25. 

s Some think it was due to Uriah Heep's '"umbleness'' that good 
and respectable people began to stress the h. 
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once uses them. In short there is nothing ‘‘ungrammatical"’ 
in language, only some forms and constructions are 
"unrecognised'' till some great person uses them. Hence, 
too, the need of issuing authoritative grammars of various 
languages from time to time. France and Germany have 
been doing this once in about ten years and it would be a 


great service to learning if all important languages were 
treated similarly. 











CHAPTER VI 
SEMANTICS OR THE SCIENCE OF MraNwING! 


§ 63. Semantics, a comparatively new branch of 
linguistic science 


The Science of Meaning or Semantics is a comparatively 
recent development of linguistics. People have at all times 
recognised the fact that meanings of words change in 
course of time and all writers on linguistic science have 
noted this. but 16 is only recently that this branch of 
linguistics has been treated systematically and scientifi- 
cally. The first important work on the subject was that 
of Bréal? and since then several scholars of repute have 
given time and thought to the subject. Except for a few 
stray articles not much work on the subject has been done 
for oriental languages.? 


§ 64. Change of meaning in borrowed words 


When words are borrowed bodily from one language 
into another we get a change of meaning in most cases. 
The significance in the original language is bound to 


1 Lam greatly indebted to the excellent treatment of this subject 
by T. G. Tucker in his Introduction to the Natural History of Language 
(рр. 379 to 396). I may say here that I have striven to give examples 
from Indian languages and most of these are naturally from my own 
mother-tongue Gujarati. 

3 Essai de Sémantique (1897). 

з Among the earliest is that of Mr. Hemantakumar Sarkar on ` 
“The Intellectual Laws of Language and Bengali Semantics'" in the 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Siloer Jubilee Volumes, III, 1. It ia based 
on Bréal'a book as regards classification and arrangement. 
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undergo some change in the new environment in which 
the word finds itself. Such changes often come on quite 
gradually. Thus, if the name of a plant or an animal has 
been borrowed from one land into another, it will in course 
of time come to mean a different plant or animal alto- 
gether. The Persian word shir (lion) in Urdu and other 
Indian languages comes to mean ‘рег’! The word 
daryā whieh in Persian means ''river'? retains that sense 
in Urdu, but in Gujarati the word means ‘‘the sea". 
There have been a large number of words borrowed in the 
vernaculars of India from English and other European 
languages and some of them have undergone really strange 
transformations of meaning. The word ‘‘grapeshot’’, 
fairly common in the days of the East India Company, has 
come into Gujarati as  q«wwiz and is now used as slang 
for "а tall story". The word facfaza is a corruption 
from ''agreement'',* and is now used exclusively for ‘‘an 
indentured labourer’’ (lit., one who has entered into an 
agreement). Another word is the Gujarati word aaz used 
for a “lady's blouse”, though its origin is ‘‘waistcoat’’. 
Another very interesting example is the word жатк which 
means ''hour'" in Gujarati ара is obviously from ‘‘clock’’ 
—the instrument which shows the hour.* 


§ 65. Change of meaning between cognate languages 


When we compare words of different languages which 
are phonetically connected, we are struck forcibly by the 
differences of meaning as we pass from one language to 
another. Thus Sanskrit ya; is the same as Greek 

! It is pronounced sher in India. 

3 Cf. Amu Darya and Sir Darya. But ір Old Pers, it means 
"Sas". 

* A modernised version of "drawing the long bow". 

4 Note the dropping of the initial a- due to the stresa accents 
following. T | x 

5 Hindi (and Bengali) WS! and Skt, ҸҸ. 
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thumós, but the Greek word means ““soul' or ''spirit''. 
So also чта is cognate with Greek atmós which means 
"smoke" or ''vapour'".! An extremely interesting list 
of words could be made of words derived from Sanskrit 
(or from Persian and Arabic) which have passed into the 
Indian Vernaculars but have meanings different from the 
original and also differing from each other. Thus Sanskrit 
mfa gives Gujarati ret which is “‘garden’’, but in 
Bengali it means “ house" or “home'' The masculine 
form ars? in Hindu-Gujarati means “а courtyard'';? whereas 
in Marathi it means either that ог a particular ''loca- 
lity'" in town or city. Sanskrit wea is wx in Hindi, 
Marathi and Gujarati and means ‘‘house’’, '"home'' ог 
"building',? but in Bengali the word means ''room''. 
In Gujarati «zi (son, child) is a term of endearment, where 
as ih is a term of reproach in Bengali; ‘set is ‘‘affection” 
in Bengali, but ''respect' in Gujarati and «m means 
‘‘anger’’ in Bengali and Marathi, while its original meaning 
in Sanskrit is 'love'". The change of meaning is very 
markedly seen in names of trees and animals. This is quite 
natural, for as tribes migrate from one land to another 
they give to the plants and animals they meet the old and 
more familiar names. We have already seen the case of 
shir (lion) being applied to the ''tiger'' in Indie. Sanskrit 


1 Hence the English atmo-sphere. 

2 In Parsi-Gujarati the feminine is used more or less in the sense 
of “a club", originally a small garden-house ín the suburbs where 
people used to assemble for passing а pleasant evening. The masculine 
form ( ат] ) in Parsi-Gujarati means ''lavatory". 

s There is a Gujarati idiom (found chiefly among Parsis) w« ag 
(lit., to make a home) in the sense of "to marry". In this WT is 
almost equivalent to ''wife" ; cf. ЧІ ұна. In Hindi "жие" 
is often called ‘wears ilit., the mistress of the bome). 
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zT% (wood), Greek drûs (oak)! and tree are cognate but 

they mean different things. In the case of colours, too, 

such changes are to be noted, for colours can easily merge к> 
one into the other. Thus Gujarati @e (green) is from 
Sanskrit st (blue). Similarly with tastes there is liability 

of confusion; Sanskrit «sz means ''sharp'' or “hot'' (as 

the taste of pepper) and fam is “ bitter" (as of quinine), 

but in Gujarati www (Marathi «x means ''bitter'" and 

8nd means '"sharp'' or "hot". 


8 66. Changes of meaning due to difference 
of environment `> 


So far we have been considering the change of mean- 
ing when words pass from one language to another. But 
within the same language, and often at the same period, 
one word may bear a variety of senses. Thus the word 
bar in English has very different significations to various 
people. To the magistrate and judge it brings up the 
idea of the prisoner at the bar; and to the lawyer it 
calls up reminiscences of his call to the bar; to the Lord 
Mayor of London it would usually signify the Temple-Bar, 
the ancient limit of his jurisdiction, to the habitual toper 
it is the bar of the public-houses, to an M. P. it is the 
bar of the House of Commons, while to а sailorman it is 
the bar he crosses at high tide. Similarly Congress to an 
American and to an Indian means very different things. 
Different professions have each their “slang'' or stock of 
trade-words and the same word may be used by different 
people to mean different things. In Gujarati the word 
жеги | when used at school means ''pen'', but in a garden 








1 The tree is sacred to Zeus. Among the Hindus also there is the 
acre, the Himalayan pine, which is sacred to Siva; cf. we gt: vafa 
Sacre’ gatedisel surat cRaghucamáa, ii, 36). 
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it means "''grafting'".! Sometimes there is a slight 
difference in the form of the word corresponding to the 
difference of meaning, these are called doublets: e.g., 
Gujarati qm (betel-leaf) and qrat (playing-cards)* both from 
Sanskrit qw; qá (sheet of metal) and qmi? (leaf) and ча 
(letter), all from Sanskrit чая. 


§ 67. Classification of semantic change 


It is obvious that in meaning-change also the principal 
factor is the human mind. Hence we cannot predict the 
direction in which the meaning of a word may change under 
& given set of circumstances. In other words we cannot 
lay down any definite ''laws of semantics’’. But after the 
change has occurred we can always explain it; and we can 
classify the various types of change of meaning and also 
tabulate the underlying reasons. All semantic changes can 
be classified under three heads: (i) expansion of meaning, 
(п) contraction of meaning and (iii) transference of meaning. 


§ 68. (i) Expansion of meaning 


A general word is used in a special sense more often 
than a special word in а general sense. Hence examples 
of ''contraction of meaning’’ are far more numerous than 
those of ''expansion of meaning’’. The Hindi word qt 
(day before yesterday or day after to-morrow) can be traced 
to Sanskrit чеч: which means “day after to-morrow’’. 
From the future it has extended to past time as well, and 
in ordinary talk it means any time, past or future, without 
referring to any fixed point at all. Another instance is the 


1 Obviously because the twig to be grafted is cut obliquely like 
a reed-pen. 

2 This is & plural form. 

з Spelt usually ates ; Gra the dialect pronunciation. 
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Anglo-Indian word boy (in the sense of ''man-servant''. 
which is applied to all male servants (except the cook) 
irrespective of age. The Parsis of Bombay usually speak 
of all Hindus as аа (Sanskrit wfaem ), which is a special 
caste. Another example is a word used in some Parsi 
circles only. It is a modern and colloquial word famat. 
It is coined from the name of Bismark, the famous 
German statesman. The original meaning intended was 
"diplomacy, and the reason for the coining of this word 
was the famous telegram of Bismark that precipitated the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870. From that the meaning has 
expanded to include ''mischief'' of every sort, even includ- 
ing that of children.’ Other examples of expansion of 
meaning are to be found in proper nouns being used as 
names of objects, e.g., Macintosh, Cognac, ete.. or the word 
лї used in some Indian Vernaculars (especially in 
Marathi)? in the sense of ''river'' in general. 


§ 69. (i) Contraction of meaning 

Examples of this type are naturally very numerous. 

A word having a general wide significance comes to be 
restricted to a certain special aspect, while another word 
does duty for the remaining part (or the whole) of the 
original signification. Thus the English word tide originally 
means ''time'' and is cognate with the German Zeit; but 
it is now restricted only to special times of the ebb and flow 
of the sea. Тһе word time has taken its place. But in the 
proverb ''time and tide wait for no man'' and in words like 
y This word was very familiar to me jn my childhood and it is 
still heard occasionally. It is strictly restricted to a narrow circle. 


But I think it deserves better recognition. 
? In Gujarati there is a well-known line of Narasimha Mehta 


where the word is used in this зспзе : #9 лит wp Sas aa 8 Sa 
(the water-jar serves instead of the river for bathing, and the hair on 
tha body has grown grey), referring to the declining strength of old 
age. 
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Whitsuntide the old sense is retained. Similarly the 
word meat in English originally meant any sort of ‘‘food"’, 
but its sense is now restricted to "flesh-food'' only. But 
the old sense is found in the word sweetmeat and in the 
phrase ''meat and drink". Some other interesting 
examples may be quoted. The word «wzf in Gujarati means 
"small change''; it is from the Persian word khurdch 
“small”, which is used to indicate small bits of all sorts of 
things, as in the phrase Khurdeh Avesta, the name given to 
a collection of hymns and daily prayers of a miscellaneous 
character. But in the phrase wzf axa} the original sense 
is preserved for it means “to break to pieces'. The 
history of the word mrga in Indo-Iranian is a fine example. 
Originally it means “animal” generally. This sense is 
preserved in Sanskrit а= (Поп, the king of animals). 
Later on in Sanskrit the word means a special animal, 
"deer'.' In the Iranian languages the word murgh (Av. 
maregha) is used. for a “‘bird’’ in general,? as in the name 
of the fabulous bird Simurgh of the Shahnamer, who took 
care of the infant Zal.* In the Indian Vernaculars this 
Trani word murgh gives the familiar sm, «up (cock. 
hen).* 

The word paper in the phrases ''daily paper" or "'gov- 
ernment paper '' clearly shows narrowing. So also the 
words wire ( arc in India), current (when used for electri- 
city) and hundreds of words in daily use show specialised 
usages and hence a narrowing of sense. Even verbs 

1 The English word deer has had exactly the same history. 
Originally it also meant ''animal'" generally, like its German cognate 
Tier. In ite original sense it is used in the Bible, and in the phrase 
"anice and rats and such small deer'" (King Lear, Act iii, вс. 4). 

2 Apparently а case of “transference of meaning". 

з Also in the Gujarati word (borrowed from Persian ЩТ НД (the 
royal bird, ostrich). | 

4 Exactly as the English fowl (German Vogel) originally meaning 
‘bird’. now means cock or hen. 
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denoting common actions become restricted, e.g., to act to 
drink, etc. 


Š 70. (їй) Transference of meaning 


Owing to association of ideas it often happens that a 
secondary sense attaches itself (originally unconsciously) to 
a word and gradually that secondary sense comes to be itself 
regarded as primary. Thus there is a transfer of meaning 
from one sense to another. The word zai of Hindi ( ант 
in Gujarati) means originally ''vilager'. But in contrast 
to townspeople (who always pride themselves on their edu- 
cation and good manners) they are regarded as poor in 
intellect, hence in course of time the word came to mean 
" simpleton '' or '' idiot ”. Exactly similar is the history 
of Parsi-Gujarati #wgwrm,1 which now means '' simpleton”. 
So also heathen was '' one who lived on the heath'', hence, 
'" he who is not aware of the teachings of Christianity ''. 
The Zoroastrians use the word 24% in the sense of one 
who is not of their faith. Originally the Avesta word 
drvant means ‘а sinner'.? The  Parsi-Gujarati word 
wa now means '' a dead body "’, but the Avesta urvan, 
from which it has been derived, means the exact opposite— 
" the soul ". The transference took place probably 
owing to a sharp contrast, the soul departs and the corpse* 


remains. Another Parsi-Gujarati word is the word иш 


which is specially used to denote the Parsi Tower ot 
Silence.* The word is a corruption of the Persian bihisht 


! From Iranian dihkán, а landed proprietor, a country-squire. 

2 The world means originally 'one who follows Untruth (àruj)''. 

3 Corpse also shows a similar transference from a living body 
(Lat. corpus) to a dead one. 

* It is used also by Hindus, especially round Surat and Navsari, 
which are strong centrea of the Parsis. In Surat there is the largest 
structure of this kind jn India and there is g plan of it hung up jn the 
waiting-room there, whicheis labelled qa аа’ way, 
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'' Ше heaven-world '"" to which the soul goes after death. 
But by a strange transference it is used for the place to 
which the dead body of a Parsi is consigned. Then by an 
extension of meaning the word is used for the place where 
the dead of any community are disposed of. And so the 
lower classes of Gujarat use иш лат (gone to the нег) as a 
term of abuse. 


§ 71. Ahura and Daeva-words in Avesta 


The Avesta language shows a very remarkable pecu- 
liarity. It possesses two entirely distinct sets of words, 
the one applicable to divine beings and to the creation of 
the Good-Spirit and the other to the evil beings and to 
the creation of the Evil-Spirit. The great stress laid im 
Zoroastrian doctrine on the utter contrast between Good 
and Evil has given rise to this peculiar feature. The series 
includes names of all limbs of the body as well as 
numerous common actions.* 

Every language shows such contrasts between what 
may be called '' polite ” and '' vulgar'' words, e.g., 
German Mund (mouth) and Maul (muzzle, used only ot 
animals), essen and fressen (both meaning “to eat” 
but the latter used only in a ** bad " sense); English 
breed and spawn, nail and claw, etc. But nowhere except 
among the Zoroastrians is the contrast shown in во 
thorough-going a manner. Even to-day the Parsis use the 
double series, e.g., wre or sm (to eat) but swag (lit., 
to fill up), dr (to drink) but tws (to guzzle)’, qq (to sleep) 
but ета (to be huddled up)* and so on. 


1 From Av. cahista ( afgw) "best". 

2 See the article on thia subject by L. J. Frachtenberg in the 
Spiegel Memorial Volume (pp. 269-289). 

з The Parsi phrase Я ur« ASS is much stronger than a que 
when used for a drunkard, 

4 I am doubtful of the true sense. ~ 
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$72. Reasons for change of meaning 


It is extremely interesting to consider the various rea- 
sons that lead to these changes of meaning. As already 
pointed out, we cannot lay down any definite rules for 
change of meaning; but after the change has occurred we 
can always explain the reasons for them. They are psycho- 
logical reasons and very often several reasons may be 
found mixed up. The root principle in all is association 
of ideas. The reasons can be enumerated but it should be 
stated at the very outset that the enumeration is not 
exhaustive. Still the main reasons may be given as follows: 

(a) Figurative speech and use of metaphor resulting 
from an effort at clearness of expression. | 

(b) Change of environment, which may be (i) geo- 
graphical or (ii) social or (iif) material. 

(c) Politeness in addressing people. 

(d) Euphemism. 

(c) Irony. 

(f) Emotional emphasis. 

(g) Prevailing use of one type out of a class. 

(h) Laxity in the use of words due to ignorance or 
misunderstanding. 

(i) Indefiniteness in the meaning of the words them- 
selves. 

(j) Differences between individual conceptions of a 
word. 

(k) Predominance of one element in the word. 

(I) Unconscious inclusion of а secondary meaning.!' 

These may be considered separately in some detail. 

& 73. Figurative apeech and the use of metaphor 

The desire of the speaker generally is to make his mean- 
ing perfectly clear, and to do that he has often to make use 


1 The enumeration of reasons has been adapted from Tucker's 
book. 
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of comparisons. "This is especially the case when abstract 


ideas are to be expressed. We speak of ''a weighty argu- 
ment ", or of ‘‘a hazy notion ". Every language has gob 
а large number of words which have originated in this way 
metaphorically. We ponder over a matter, when we weigh 
if in our minds. So also we talk of ‘‘ sweet words '' and 
of a beaming face". In Gujarati we say of a worthless 
person that ''he lacks salt'' (сата Фа те ).: Not 
only abstract terms but even concrete objects may be des- 
eribed figuratively. Thus we have '' the teeth of a saw "' 
and “* the eyes of a potato ''. Comparisons are also used to 
describe prominent qualities in human beings:—a woman 
may be a vizen, or in Gujarati she may be called a fasq 
(female scorpion). So also we have the epithet . :«'** 
(wolf-bellied) applied to the voracious and savage Bhima 
and a strong person is often called in Persian pil-tan (ele- 
phant-bodied). Even proper names may have their conno- 
tation extended as in '' a Daniel come to judgment '' or in 
phrases like Rustam i án zaman (a modern Rustam), or 
'" the Shakespeare of Bengal ". The chief idea at the root 
of all such metaphorical speech is to explain the unfamiliar 
through the familiar. 


5 74. Change in environment: (i) Geographical 


We have already seen some instances of this when con- 
sidering change in the meaning of borrowed words and of 
cognate words in different languages. A few more 
examples may be added. The word sy in the Veda, at any 
rate in the earliest hymns, means a '* buffalo '', or rather 
bison '', owing to its colour. It was later transferred to 
the camel. This would be an indication that the people 


1 The idiom is from Persian. 
355 64 and 65 above. E 
з The name originally means "burnt", hence ''brown''. 
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migrated from the land where the bison was found to the 
land of the camel. In modern times we see the varied use 


· Of word corn, which in England is a general term, while їп, 


America the word is used for '' maize "’, which is the stapla 
diet of the aborigines. The names of trees and animals 
which are cognate in the various branches of the Indo- 
European languages show remarkable changes of meaning 
as the tribes migrated from place to place. Thus English 
beech and Latin fagus are cognate and identical in meaning 
but the corresponding Greek phdgés means '' oak '' and 
Kurdish biz means ''elm ''' 


8 75. Change in environment: (ü) Social 


We have already seen how the same word may have 
different meanings where different trades are concerned.* 
Even words one might not have expected to change in 
meaning, like father, mother, brother and sister—may also 
change. The Catholics use all these words to indicate 
different orders of their religion. The word Pope was 
originally papa (father) In Greek phrátér (same as Sanskrit 
arn is used only for a clan-brother whereas the true blood- 
brother is adelphós (lit., аай: or «*rmx«:)* In India the 
word wat or wit is used in both these senses and even 
more loosely. Men of the same village, or district, or 
even province, may be called wr ог йш. In fact some 
people are so accustomed to this word that they would call 
any human being, even an utter stranger, Wai,* This із а 
characteristic word in the mouths of the people of Behar 


1 Schrader, Reallezikon (2nd ed.), I, p. 170. 

2 5 66 above. 

3 In English the double sense of brother is indicated in the two 
plurals brothers and brethren. 

а Cf, the vulgar use of man by the Anglo-Indians in India. Any- 
body and everybody can ‘be called "man", I have actually beard 
Anglo-Indian girls addressing each other by this word. 
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and so in the Western Provinces these Beharis are univer- 
sally called «ат: (or àm ). They often call themselves 
Purabids (or Easterners) and popular etymology has even 
corrupted that name to gw.’ The word src (father- 
in law) and ** (mother-in-law) originally applied only to 
the husband's father and mother and that implies that the 
family organisation was patriarchal and that the newly- 
married bride had to find special names for the members 
of her husband's family who adopted her. In the Rg-Veda 
there are two passages in which the word aq (and =7 ) 
are used from the man's point of view, t.e., meaning the 
wife's father and mother. In Greek the corresponding 
words hekurós and hekuré were used similarly for the hus- 
band's parents. The corresponding word for the wife's 
father was pentherós. Lithuanian and Albanian also show 
similar distinctions in these words. The husband is in most 
languages of India called aq though he is seldom chosen 
by the bride.* 


§ 76. Change in environment: (iii) material 


With the growth of material civilization new changes 
come over words. Things were named after the material 
out of which they were made, and even after the latter 
changed entirely the old name continued. Thus paper was 
originally made out of papyrus pith and still bears the 
name though it is no longer made thus. Pen was origi- 
nally a feather (Latin pinna, quil). But we have now 
steel-pens, gold-pens and even fountain-pens. In Bombay 


1 This case of Wal is strangely paralleled by the Chinese name for 
British soldiera, Sezai, from their constant use of the phrase “Says T 
(The Problem of Grammar by Prof. Allan Mawer, English Association 
Pamphlet No. 56, р. 11). | 

2 These are x. 28.1 and x. 34.3. In the first the speaker is said 
to be Indra. 

3 From 8, to choose, Ct. edar, 
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we call a steel-pen räta, from the material of which it 
is made, but we use Ча also. The queerest use among us 
of this. latter word is in @zta, of which the fine soft 
variety is called erga. Volume was originally a roll of 
paper, and even to-day there is a legal dignitary in 
England called the Master of Rolls. xm was originally a 
set of palm-leaves tied up together (aw, to bind). A 
steamship even now is said fo sail, and in Calcutta every 
office has bearers? who do not carry anything. 


$77. Politeness in addressing people 


Politeness is a specially desirable quality to cultivate 
and most of the Indo-European languages have developed 
special forms of address, i.e., of the pronoun of the second 
person. English has entirely discarded the singular num- 
ber of the second personal pronoun, the idea being to use 
the '' plural of respect ". But other languages of Europe 
and of India stil preserve the singular number of the 
second person for intimate friends and near relations to 
imply affection. The use of the singular in address- 
ing God indicates the wmamgem (affection of the devotee) 
of the worshipper. The plural pronoun in some of the 
languages shows a double form, one ordinary and one of 
respect. The latter is either a different pronoun, as the 
German Sie (originally the pronoun of the 8rd person 
feminine) or the Italian Ella (originally the 3rd person 


1 #21 is fine white flour (Hin. 8421). The name is due to the 
fine powder that is left on the slate while writing. 

2 These were originally the palanquin-bearers, who also used to run 
errands and do other work. Exactly similar is the word Ware (in 
Arabic word meaning ''bearer'") used for the menial servants in Bom- 
bay offices. Sanskrit wa also seems to have been originally a ' bearer’’. 

з This second personal pronoun is distinguished by the initial letter 
being capital, eee Wright, Historical German Grammar, 1, 858 494 
and 441. 
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feminine)'. In Indian languages we have чүч as the polite 
form, which is from Sanskrit ча (self). In Sanskrit the 
polite form of the pronoun із ҹа (present participle 
of з-на) used in the plural.' The literal meaning is some- 
what like “your presence '' like the Urdu huzür. Urdu 
uses also phrases like gharib-parwar (protector of the poor), 
bande-nawüs (enricher of the slave), etc. Among Indian 
languages politeness in addressing is carried to the greatest 
lengths in Urdu. A man talks of his house as gharib- 
khana (poor house) and of that of the person addressed as 
daulat-khaána (rich mansion). So also the speaker speaks 
of himself as arz-kartà (making a request) but the person 
addressed ''is commanding' (farmdte Аад). In Persian 
the pronoun of the second person plural is shumd (Sanskrit 
чет -) and that is generally used, but the speaker talks of 
himself always as bandeh (servant). Also when speaking 
of & third person, when respect is to be indicated, the third 
person plural pronoun ishün (now pronounced ishün) is 
used. But the extreme of polite language is said to be 
reached by the Japanese. They are said to have an 
entirely different language for use in polite circles as dis- 
tinct from the vulgar language.* '' A number of objects 
and actions receive peculiar designations in the mouths of 
members of the Imperial Family and of those privileged 
to address them. Ordinary mortals can have no use for 
this exalted phraseology '.* Thus walking in ordinary 

1 This peculiarity is due to the fact that in old days the phrase 
Vos signoria (your Lordship) was used for polite address. This being 
feminine, the feminine Ella was substituted later. Note that here too 
the initial is capital. The reason for German Sie is exactly similar. 

2 The verb with this is also in the 3rd person plural. 

3 Of course, the verb used with this is in the plural. 

4 The lower classes in India also do not use polite forms among 
themselves, and often not even when talking to their betters. 


5 Chamberlain, Handbook of Colloquial Japanese (4th ed.), p. 241. 
See also his very interesting chapter on ''Honorifics'' (pp. 264-259). 
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language is aruku but the court expression is o hiroi (lit., 
honourably picking up), '' blood '' is chi ordinarily but ase 
(lit., perspiration)' for the higher people. The use of these 
words, needing in many cases a different syntax, is very 
complex, and it takes foreigners a very long time to master 
these intricacies of the honorifics. 


5 78. Euphemistic language 


This may be due to various causes. There may be the 
desire to avoid using a bad word which might hurt 
another's feelings. The English word silly originally 
means ''blessed''?; a plain woman is really ugly. In India 
we call the scavenger agat (Sanskrit =ww< the greater), and 
cooks in North India are called ww (great king) and 
some servants in Bengal are styled argc (lord). Some- 
times in Benares we hear a person called maar! gar 
(the steed of Sitalà), a mild way of saying "''donkey''. 
Another reason for euphemistic phrases is to prepare 
the hearer for something unpleasant. Hence there are 
many and varied ways of speaking about death. In Sans- 
krit we have phrases like чче aa: (reduced to the five 
elements) ог  «swiSwat яа; (became only a memory).* 
Parsis use gags (crossed the bridge)’ or aastat ma 
(to go to the garden of flowers). The Avesta also speaks 
of the dead as irista (departed)* In Gujarati the phrase 
amam sari (the news for bathing) is used to mean ''bad 
news'' (usually that of death), because the Hindus need a 


1 A very interesting reflection of the warrior spirit of Japan. 

2 Cf. Ger, selig. 

з The Prince of Chitral is called the Mehtar. 

4 Lit., “а tale". 

5 Referring to the Cinvat-bridge when the good and the wicked are 
separated after death. 

€ The use of the word ravān for ''corpse" may be due to the same 
reason, viz., not using an unpleasant word. 
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puriñossory bath after hearing it. Parsis use the word зд 
(news) in the sense of ‘‘bad news"'', specially news of death. 
Sometimes a useful substance is given a good name in 
spite. of some unpleasant qualities, e.g., salt in Gujarati is 
called s (sweet). There is superstition underlying this 
practice. And indeed superstition accounts for a lot of 
words. Wives in some communities of India are forbid- 
den to use the names of their husbands or even the word 
"husband'. So they use in Gujarati ч (he or the more 
polite plural, чэ. Sometimes we hear the phrase war 
amı (the father of the boy) Husbands too use the 
pronoun у or wis at (the mother of the boy). Often 
any disease or misfortune a person suffers is described as 
being suffered by his enemy—zzs«3 ач {ë (it. his 
enemy is suffering from fever), and often the speaker 
takes it upon herself! wat ат (or ĝa) faam $ [his mother 
(or sister) is ill]. The various names given to children in 
India are often based on superstition. When several 
sons have died, the succeeding ones are given ''bad" 
names, so that the demons may pass him over as worthless. 
Such names are аже  (dung-heap), qat< (beggar), wat 
(sweepings), 99 (mad), аатай (worth three shells). When 
a man is 'blessed'' with a series of girls, in communities 
where girls are not wanted, we get some exceedingly queer 
names, such as aqq (stop!) or wrea (no more, О Kali 1). 
There is à very queer phrase in Parsi-Gujarati, which was 
heard very often a couple of generations ago but is now 
getting out of use, which had its origin in superstition. 
When a woman was prosperous and happy and another 
came and complained to her of ill-usage and misfortune, 
the happy one thought that she might catch the evil herself 
unless the other was satisfied. So the old Parsi women 
used to say to such envious persons @almrát qaret чїч (apply 


1 These words and phrases are moatly used by women. 
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a poultice of letija herbs) Неге the word ate means 
literally ‘‘take it азау”, i.e., remove your envious eye 
and, if you like, take away some of our evil with it. It is 
owing to superstition, too, that the dread disease small-pox 
is called mas (the cool-one) or ara (mother) all over India. 


& 79. Irony. 


Irony is responsible for the word fac (servant) in 
Sanskrit, for it seems to mean ''what could he do?’ 
Parsis have a peculiar sense of humour and the Parsi- 
Gujarati dialect shows a good many examples of ironical 
words. One or two examples may suffice. А foolish 
person is called ачах or ''too clever by half’, literally 
"one-and-a-half clever''; ог he may be called ‘‘an ocean of 
wisdom”  ( wwe] яң). Under this head may also be 
mentioned paraphrases of names which may not be men- 
tioned in polite conversation. am (thief) is literally “the 
doer of that'?— something unmentionable. So also the 
English words unmentionables for ''trousers'' and hyphen- 
ated for '"damned' '. In the Victorian days prudery went 
to such an extent that no part of the body below the neck 
could be mentioned in polite conversation. And very 
funny paraphrases were made for the stomach or belly. 
I have come across tummy,? little Mary, bread-basket, and 
even front of the back. In Sanskrit erotic poetry (as also 
in other languages) many erotic words are rendered by 
clever paraphrases.* In Parsi-Gujarati the nose is often 
called parau (the flower-smeller) especially when used 
metaphorically to mean ''a sense of shame”. A drink 


1 It might be "one who does anything (or nothing)". 

2 This is the way the word has been explained and it sounds 
quite plausible. 

5 A child's word for stomach. 

* Eg., gaga: in the Sragárotilako ascribed to Kalidasa, 
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(especially а peg) is called «#tétqii@ (а drop of water)! or 
ч sina (two fingers), indicating the measure of the liquor 
in the glass. One such paraphrase used in ordinary 


Sanskrit is the word fet (bee) which stands for wat which 
contains ''two r's'', 


Š 80. Emotional em phasis, 


There is in human beings a natural tendency to vivacity 
and exaggeration. But with some nations it is much more 
marked. Thus, comparing English and French we see 
quite clearly that the latter people are more lively and 
emotional and consequently their language is more vivid 
with regard to words expressing feelings and emotions.? 
But the very vividness of expression leads to unconscious 
exaggeration. ‘Thus the French people use words like 
affreux, horrible, terrible very often, in fact so often that 
the words have become almost meaningless. Among 
certain strata of the English people also such words 
as awful, terrible, dreadful are very frequent. They talk 
of a “dreadfully funny story'' or “an awfully nice man" 
and they also say "'thanks awfully’’.* In all these 
phrases the adverb is used to indicate merely ‘‘уегу` or 
"very much". In India the words наж, иаа, wag 
ete., are used similarly, especially in colloquial Bengali.* 

| Cf. “a wee drappie * of the Scot. 

2 We could realise this clearly if we compere the meanings of 
the same word in English and in French; e.g., epirituel in French is 
u lively." or `° vivacious ", quite different from spiritual. 

3 The language of the modern aristocratic young people in 
England (' the bright young things ") is clearly tending in. this 
direction. This can be seen very clearly in tbe stories of P. G. 
Wodehouse. 

4 In the same category we must put the nasty habit found 
among people of all lands of freely scattering ‘‘swear words all 
over their conversation. In such cases these words lose all their 
sting. Of course, an occasional use of s good sound damn (or & kindred 
word) is a relief to pent-up emotion, and does not necessarily imply 
any moral depravity. Р 
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$ 81. Prevailing use of one type out of a class. 


Familiarity with one type out of a class would naturally 
lead to the name of that type being used as a genera! 
term to indicate the whole class. Among animals especial- 
ly the name of one sex alone is used to indicate the 
class, e.g.. dog, horse. The Sanskrit at; (cow) is masculine 
but the derivative ma (aa) is feminine in the Indian 
vernaculars because the cow (not the bull) is the more 
familiar animal.' Similarly in English the word cow is 
more familiar. «faa, (rupees)? is often used to mean 
' riches '', which consist of many things besides mere silver 
coins. fearet® (Bengali wat) was originally (as the name 
indicates) '' black fluid '' but is used to mean “ ink " 
generally. It can be qualified to indicate the colour as in 
«rm faaret. So also the Urdu word sabzi originally '' green 
vegetables ''* is used as a generic name for all vegetables. 


3582. Larity in the use of words due to ignorance or 
misapprehension. 


“ , 


When this happens ““ occasionally '' we call it a conta- 
mination and give it the name of ‘‘ malapropism "’.* But 
very often such usage persists and becomes '' usual '' in a 
language giving a permanently new signification to the word. 
Of course learned men and purists in style do not commit 
such errors, but ordinary people trying to use fine-sounding 
words from learned languages cause these confusions. 
Instances may be quoted from almost any language. In 
English we have the word dilapidated, which could only 


2 afn: (buffalo) is mas. in Sanskrit, but the derivative 
Wa ( Wa )is feminine in the vernacular for the same reason. 
2 The word jtseM literally means “' silver `, from Sanakrit 
Sum, 
з From Pers. Ayah, "'black'". This is another instance of 


“expansion of mesning''. ^ 
4 Ag in sabz? mandi (vegetable market). Cf. Eng. '' greens 
5 See $60 above. 
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^pplw to a stone structure,? but we now speak of almost 
anything as dilapidated, even chairs. Miscreant is origi- 
nally '' misbelieving '", and hence “ wicked ” (to blind 
bigots). А similar history attaches to the Gujarati чта 
which means ''roguery ", but which is originally from 
qug, а term applied to a sect of ascetics in the days of 
Asoka, who were honoured by him.* In later days the 
word came to mean '' unbeliever °, which meaning the 
word still retains in Hindi. Among Indian Vernaculars 
such confusions of Sanskrit or Irano-Arabic words are 
fairly common. Sanskrit {аа means ''discrimination'' but 
in Gujarati it means '' good manners ” and in Bengali 


'" conscience"; enataiaa means “' things moving and 


non-moving'',? but in Gujarati it is used for property ''real 
and personal”; uaa is originally “word of praise”, but is 
now used to mean “ thanks " in most vernaculars. Often 


, this misunderstanding and confusion leads to a change of 


spelling based on false etymology by ignorant people. In 
Gujarati the word for '' correct '" or ''reasonable " is 
spelt ainw* whereas the correct word is ати (Irani wajib, 
proper, expedient). Another word utterly misunderstood 
is amga” used in the sense of '" being in agreement"'', i.e., 
'" fit and proper ". The word has nothiug to do with æa 
(kindness),* but is from the Arabic m'aqul a derivative of 


! The word i from Lat. lapis, stone. 

2 Found in three edicts of Asoka as WS or ume The 
Sanskrit form is throngh the Prakrit. The origin of the word is 
uncertain. See Woolner, Asoka Inscriptions, Glossary. 

3 Referring mainly to '' tbe living and non-living `° 

4 Were the framers of this spelling thinking of the proper rate 
of tuterest ( IA ) ? 

5 Good dictionaries do not give it in this form but in the 
correct form RIGA, 

e The phrase mA maa Ча almost means your. kind 
letter ", hence probably the confusion. 
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aql (understanding) and means “ discerning '', hence 
УИ agreeable ". The word wat meant originally the Deity 
(lit., the Lord of Life. ча), but later on it was misunder- 
stood and the initial =- was taken to be the negative 
prefix and a new word qx was coined to mean “ god '' and 
came to have the meaning '' demon "’. 


363. Indefiniteness of meaning in the words themselves. 


In all languages there are a certain number of words 
which are rather vague in sense. "Tucker has put it nicely : 
а word is a coin or token of language; a speaker may 
intend his token to represent sixpence, while to the listener 
its current value may either be only fourpence or it may 
be nimepence''. Thus the words gentleman and lady are 
what might be termed “ delightfully vague " and may 
signify almost every grade of politeness and culture. In 
India the word wa has become such a vague word, though ` 
at one time it was sharply defined. Similarly in modern 
times words like #92, ча (im Hindi zá and чі) have 
become mere surnames. z (from x» ) once applied to 
the highest and most respected person in a town,? is 
become a mere empty designation and in Calcutta it is 
applied to any man from Bombay. The word Chetti in 
Madras is the same word and has had the same history. 
The word native, used once in the proper sense of the 
people indigenous to a land, gradually became vague and 
was applied indiscriminately to all those whom Europeans 
regarded as ` backward '" or primitive people. Naturally 
the people of India deeply resented the use of this word. 
And the British Government have very wisely abolished 


1 Ор. cit., p. 373. 
з As in the. Gujarati TEX who was the highest civic 
authority in s city, something like Tord Mayor. 
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it “ officially '.' High-sounding titles in every land have 
become degraded and meaningless until sensible modern 


nations have abolished them altogether. In English the 
Esquire used in addressing letters was originally a distinct 


step upwards on the social ladder. 


5 84. Differences between individual conceptions 
of a word. 


Closely connected with the previous cause of meaning 
change is the different manner in which different minds 
understand п word. This is especially true of moral and 
intellectual ideas: good, wrong, right, holinesa, etc., have 
infinite gradations of meaning. The word чя among 
Hindus had a most exalted signification once, but now it 
means a mass of complicated ceremonial. Similarly чай 
among the  Parsis (Avesta aša), islim among the 
Mahomedans and righteousness? among the Christians have 
all become degraded in the mouths of the modern followers 
of these faiths. Whatever the etymological sense (and all 
these words have existed long before these religions were 
founded), the teachers of religions have always exalted 
these words, and have used them in the most spiritual sense 
they are capable of bearing. Their followers later on have 
slowly brought down these words to lower levels. This is 
true in the history of every religion. The fullest and the 
most Spiritual meanings of such words are to be found in 
the words of the original Teachers themselves, even though 
before their time these may not have had this exalted sense. 
There are many other words which have grown vague owing 
to the varied ideas of individuals. A person may say 


1A very queer use of the word natives in colloquial English is 
in the sense of '' oysters " (natives of the sea?). 

3 Canada, India and Iran ere among the latest such. 

1 In the Greek Testament the original is ho ФК. 
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^4 like fruit" and '' I like this man '". and none would 
assert that the word like means the same in both. In such 


vague words very often the tone or emphasis means & 
great deal.' 


š 55. Predominance of one clement in a word. 


Gas as ordinarily used means one particular kind which 
is used for lighting or as fuel. There are many gases 
known, but they are hardly of interest to anybody who 
is not a chemist. This sort of predominance of one element 
or one type leads in most cases to a narrowing of meaning. 
Several instances have already been given;? a few more 
may be added. In nicknames given to people of a certain 
class one particular characteristic is emphasized, e.g.. rcd- 
coats,* blue-jackets, etc. Highland regiments in Bombay 
were known as wr: fesfaz (petticoat-regiment) and Parsi 
priests are called ete qm (white-turban) owing to their 
coats,* blue-jackets, etc. Highland regiments in Bombay 
‘‘semell"’, but it came to be used for nice and pleasant smell, 
and the Parsi-Gujarati а means '' incense '", and «mg @at 
(to offer incense) is used in the very special sense of offering 
incense at fixed hours to the sacred Fire in Parsi temples. 
gers is a Sanskrit word meaning '' sleep '' or “‘sloth "',* 
and wer in the Vernaculars means a particular narcotic 
mixture. In Bombay most of the bakers are Goanese and 
in the early days their street-cry was 9 qt€* (buy bread), 
and these bakers were called іж, ‘Then the word was 


1 See Ogden, A.B.C. of Psychology, for many such instances 
in our daily talk. 

? § 69 above. 

a Cf. the well-known phrase '' the thin red line "'. 

4 Hence sper (he who hath overcome sleep), a name of 

5 @ is Магы for “' take '" or “ buy"; snd чї is 
Portuguese Poo (Lat. panis), bread. 
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extended to include all people of Goa (in fact all Anglo- 
Indians), whether bakers or not. 


$ 86. Unconscious inclusion of a secondary meaning. 


This results usually in a transference of meaning. Of 
this type, too, several words have been noted. А good 
word with a very varied history is Hind (or Hindu). This 
is of course the Iranian form of the word (ач (a large river). 
The name was transferred pretty early to the land itself 
through which the Sindhu flowed.' Henceforth Hind 
was the land and Hindu the people. Later in Persian 
the words came to acquire some very special meanings. 
The science of geometry was called hindsah. Hind also 
meant black:? and because Hindus were carried off in 
large numbers to be sold as slaves by the early Moslem 
conquerors, the word hindu came to mean a “slave ”'. 
There were two special products of Sindh province, horses 
and salt; and hence 44a means both these. In borrowed 
words very often a particular sense alone is to be seen. 
The English word curtain was borrowed in Gujarati and 
became fan, and because curtains were principally used 
round beds the Gujarati word is confined only to ''bed 
curtains’’. 


t 87. Difficulty in accurately classifying the reasons 
for semantic change. 


In many of the instances given above the reasons 
which led to the change of meaning are very mixed—partly 


1 The earliest mention of the land Hind is fonnd in the Per- 
sepolis Inscription of Darius the Great. 
2 As in the famous line of Hafiz: 
ba khale hind mi-bakhsham 
Samarkand u Вокћдға-ға 
* For the black mole (on her cheek) I would bestow Samarkand 


and Bokhara ''. 
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one and partly another. In some cases one reason seems 
to operate at first and another at another time. It would 
also seem that we cannot draw any sharp line of demarca- 
tion between the various types suggested. The human 
mind works in devious and varied ways and the path 
that has been followed in a particular case may be fairly 
complex. Sufficient, however, has been stated above to 
prove that semantics really form a most fascinating branch 
of linguistics and that the study of words throws much 
light on the varied experiences of the human race in differ- 
ent lands, because semantics deal with the human aspect 


of language. 
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CHAPTER VII 
Tre PRODUCTION AND CLASSIFICATION OF SOUNDS. 


` 88. Phonology, Morphology and Syntaz. 


So far we have been considering human speech as far 
as it is affected by the mind. That is surely the most 
important aspect of speèch. It is only comparatively 
recently that this side of linguistics has been approached 
at all adequately. Even to-day most of the books deal with 
the details of the structure of language as regards the 
sounds and forms. The part dealing with sounds is called 
Phonology, and the part dealing with word-building is 
called Morphology. Both these, sounds and words, make 
up as it were the body of human speech. Syntax shows 
how these words are to be put together, how this body 
is to move and work. Syntax deals with the life of 
language. The study of bones and muscles is useful, and 
indeed essential, but it must always be subordinate to the 
life influence working upon it. 


§ 89. The importance of Phonology. 


But though syntax is the most important aspect of 
language, still the science of sound is usually taught first 
in text-books.! Phonetic principles are now being studied 
very scientifically and accurately for the various languages 
of the world, especially for those of Europe.? Each of the 


1 Т have departed from this plan, because I definitely wish to 
emphasise the fact that linguistics is something more than s mere 
collection of '' phonetic equations `'. 

2 [n England the most valuable work on Phonetics has been 
done by Prof, Daniel Jones and his colleagues. 
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innumerable sounds of human speech has been carefully 
analysed and a very elaborate system of transcribing these 
sounds ‘has been devised, by which each of these sounds can 
be represented by one single symbol which is clear and 
distinct. This system is the International Phonetic Script 
which is much more perfect and far more satisfactory than 
others invented earlier. The invention and the perfecting 
of sound-recording of late years have also been of immense 
service in the study of Phonetics. Records of the important 
languages and dialects of Europe have been scientifically 
made on the kymograph which enable students to investi- 
gate very thoroughly, and at their leisure, the accent 
and intonation of any particular language. One great 
advantage of these records is that the sounds recorded 
there can also be reproduced as slowly as desired and thus 


all the intermediate shades of sounds may be clearly under- 
stood.' 


š 90. Production of human speech. 


As far as human speech sounds are concerned we know 
that only some kinds of birds can reproduce them, though 
every mammal? and bird can produce some sort of sound. 
The main difference in the organs for the production of 
sound between these and human beings (and the few birds 
like the parrot, the myna and the cockatoo) lies in the 
shape and position of the tongue. In human beings the 
vocal apparatus is confined within a small compass—the 
mouth and nose cavities and the larynx. This apparatus 
is worked by means of the breath going in and out of the 
lungs. In most cases it is the oct-going breath that 

1 A complete set of dialect DES ——— 

-compile i are E made. 
ka nre ida Pi A tA i» very much to be desired. 

з Except the giraffe, which possesses no vocal chords. 
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operates, but there are sounds in human speech which 
accompany the intake of breath.' 


§ 91. The larynx and the vocal chorda. 


In the throat, in the region of what is popularly called 
"Adam's apple", there is a slight bulging in the wind-pipe. | 
This is the larynz and in this place the chief voca! 
mechanism is situated. It consists of two thin but strong 
elastic bands joined in the front but not at the back. 
These are called the  vocal-chords. | During ordinary 
breathing these two remain separated, thus leaving an 
opening like a A through which the breath could pass 
unhindered (Fig. 1 a). These are joined together in the 
front, and at the back their ends are joined to two lumps of 
gristle (AA) which are called arytenoid. These two 
can be brought as close as possible. When this is done, 
the breath passage is either completely stopped? or there 
is a narrow slit left (Fig. 1 c). When the slit is not suffi- 
ciently narrow, the breath coming through just rubs against 
the elastic bands—the vocal chords—and we hear what is 
called a breathing or а whisper. But when the slit is quite 


1 These are called '' inverse sounds ". There аге in Sindhi 
such peculiar sounds which are voiced and which may be called, 
" inversely aspirated ". Thus there are three voice sounds in each 
class besides the nasal. Turner has described them in a paper entitled : 
* The Sindhi Recursives or Voiced Stops preceded by glottal closure aT 
They are called ímplosives as distinguished from poner, These 
sounds seem to be developing in certain Gujarati words like æa (sister), 
where the aspirate, as pronounced by people of certain districts, is 
clearly an ** intake "'. 


2 Technically called "glottal closure". There is a slight eliek 
heard when this occurs. This is the sound of the Arabic hamzatu'lqot'r. 


з Called ggym in Sanskrit. 
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narrow the breath rushing out causes the vocal chords to 
vibrate and this vibration is heard as a distinct sound. 
The vibration of the vocal chords can be felt clearly if 
a finger is placed upon the ''Adam's apple'. This vibra- 
tion (and hence the audibility) thus imparted to the 
outgoing breath is technically called voice or чїч. 


392. The mouth and other parts of the vocal apparatus’. 


Just behind the wind-pipe is the esophagus or gullet 
(mm) ° through which food passes. There is a small 
projecting process just behind and below the tongue called 
the epiglottis (зія) and when food is swallowed it drops 
down upon and covers the entrance to the larynz ( wwuzfasx) 
The wide opening common to both the larynx and the gullet 
is called the pharynx (qeu or жа). The pharynx 
opens into the mouth passage (язаїаа<) and the nasal cavity 
aifaatfaac) In the mouth there are (a) the teeth — (zwm:) 
(b) two flexible lips (rw!) and (c) a very mobile tongue 
(faw). The tongue is a mass of muscle which сап be 
made to move in any desired position and to touch any part 
wi the upper jaw. The tongue is divided into the three divi- 
sions, the blade (feta), the front (fareigs) and the back 
(faxrga), The roof of the mouth or the palate (ята) is 
divided into (a) the teeth-ridge (ажна), (b) the hard- 
palate (mw42)? (с) the soft-palate or velum (famam Ог 
атча) and (d) the uvula (fers), The last named 
serves often to shut off access to the nasal cavity. 


з See Fig. 2. 
2 The Sanskrit equivalents here given are tentative suggestions. 
3 The hard дыме bas been subdivided by Sanakrit phoneticians 
into ara and quia (the top or roof of the mouth-cavity). This was 


because of the two sets of Sanskrit sounds palatals and cerebrals. 
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Vocal Mechanism in Man 
W—Windpipe or "Trachea (muari), G—Gullet (аә), Lar—Larynx 
quara), У—Уоса! chords ( dqaait),2—Epiglottis ( ачїзщї ) 
P. Pharynx (aaga, wera), LL—Lips (wet), — TT— Teeth (жү) 
Pants op тнв PALATE : (mpi), Tr—Teeth-ridge (атама), H— Hard 
Palate (ayau), $—80ft Palate or Velum (fg maar, equ), U—Uvula 
(afg), Parts оғ rum ToNGUB: (атт), Bi—Biade (faura), F—Front 


—— ‘Back ({эгитм), 
Sanskrit ү divide the palate into the ''hard-palate"' 
Куса and the "roof" (999), i-e., the highest part of the mouth cavity. 
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з 93. Obstruction in the larynz: Voiced and 
Voicelesa sounds. 


We have already seen that the outgoing-breath may be 
obstructed in the larynx and thus get ''voiced'". The 
breath may, however, pass through the larynx without 
the vocal chords being brought closer; but in order that 
it may give rise to an audible speech-sound it must meet 
with an obstruction elsewhere and that can only be in the 
mouth. Or again the breath may be obstructed both in 
the larynx and in the mouth.' So the fundamental point 
of distinction is whether there is or is not obstruction in the 
larynx, in other words, the fundamental division of sounds 
is into voiced or wlwand unvoiced or ww. 


5 94. Obstruction in the mouth, (i) Partial: Sptrante 


The second obstruction is to be in the mouth. Here 
we get the various ''classes'' of sounds according to the 
point at which the obstruction occurs. This obstruction 
may be (i) partial or (ii) complete. In the former case 
what happens is that the breath-stream rushes through & 
narrow* slit or opening at the point of obstruction and 
thus rubbing against the obstruction а “‘hissing’’ sound 
is produced. These sounds are called spirants or sibilants 
or fricatives.* One special characteristic of these sounds 


1 Of course if there is no obstruction in either place there cam be 
no sound. 

2 Sometimes called media and tenues, or sonant and surd, or soft 
and hard, respectively. 

3 Eg., the five vargas of Sanskrit sounds. 

4 Inorder that the sound be properly heard the slit must be narrow, 

5 Spirant means ' breath-sound"', sibilant means **hisaing-sound” 
and fricative is "'friction-sound"". 
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їз that they are. continuant,! i.e., they can be drawn out 
and ean be pronounced . without the help of any vowel 
whatever.? The sounds ч (5) m (4), ч (s) in Sanskrit are 
of this type (Fig. 3 a,b,c). These are unvoiced and are 
called  e«-sounds (lit. breath sounds)’ in Sanskrit. There 
are voiced spirants too, as in Persian ; (z) and $ (2) which 
correspond to o (5, g ) and ¿š (8, m) respectively but they 
are not found in Sanskrit. English has both these sounds 
as heard in zero and pleasures.* There are two other 
spirantes recognised in Sanskrit, though there are no 
separate signs for them, both being represented by the 
visarga. The first is the velar-spirant (Fig. 8 d) called 
the jthvdmiliya (famata) which is heard in the word 
YFU , (antahkarana). The second is the labial-spirant 
(Fig. 36) called the upadhmdniya (аччтаїд) which is 
heard in чеч — (antahpura). 


8 95. Obsttiiction in the mouth, (її) Complete : Explosives 


The obstruction may be complete, i.e. no slit may be 
left, out of which the breath could issue. This means a 
complete stoppage for a moment and it is only when 
the obstruction is removed that the sound can be heard. 
The release of the obstruction sounds like an explosion. The 
breath imprisoned behind the obstruction comes out all 
at once. "Hence these sounds are called explosives. They 


i This name is given to a class of — of which the spirants 
form а part. 

2 So the definition that a consonant ''is a sound which cannot be 
pronounced by itself" -is поб. quide accurate. 

з ча means "vapour" or “ breath.'' 

4 The difference can be clearly perceived if we put a finger lightly 
én the “ Adam's apple `° and say s55... and then change to zsz... 
Tt will. be observed that the tongue retains the same position, but in 
the latter case the vocal chorda can be very clearly felt — — 
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are also called mutes, because they are mute (inaudible) 
while the obstruction lasts. There is yet another name 
for these—stops, which is given to them because the 
breath is stopped by the obstruction. In Sanskrit they 
are called ау sounds (i.e., contact-sounds), referring to 
the “contact ' or ‘‘ stop °" or “ obstruction *'. These 
` contacts '' can occur in any part of the mouth and theo- 
retically there would be an infinite variety of these possible. 
In the Indo-Aryan languages we have kept up the old 
Sanskrit sounds very nearly the same as in ancient 
days! and they are divided into five ''classes'"' according to 
the point of contact. Figure 4 shows these points of contact. 

The double arrows show the ‘‘derivative’’ classes- and 
the single ones the *' primary '' classes. The dotted lines 
connecting the “‘points of contact'' with tongue indicate the 
part of the tongue which makes the contact. The breath 
issues from the larynx and passes out through the mouth 
after clearing the '' point of contact ''. 


396. The five classes of contact-sounds in Sanskrit 


In Sanskrit the five classes are well-known and they 


are arranged in regular order. Of these five. three are 


“ primary '', viz., the k-, the t- and the p-classes. The 
remaining two are derivatives from the first two, the c-class 
and the f-class respectively. The positions of the tongue 
in producing these are seen clearly in the Figure 5. 
Sanskrit grammarians have clearly understood the 
principles of phonetics and their classification is perfectly 
clear and the arrangement is quite logical. The three 
primary classes are arranged in order commencing 
from the inmost point of contact. The two secondary 


1 They are best preserved in Marathi. Hence the Maratha pro- 
nunciation of Sanskrit is the purest and clearest. 
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= 
Fre, 4. 
The five "points of contact '" (wqmerrmfa) in Sanskrit. 
V—Velar (азҹа), P—Palatel (are), C—Cerebral (ada). 
D—Dental (аз), L—Labisl (ҹӱт), 
zt 
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classes are arranged so as to be near the primary.' The 
Sanskrit names have been already given above.” The 
old name “‘ guttural "’ given to the w-class is less scientific 
than the modern '' velar ". So also the older’ term for 
z-class, “* lingual '', has now been replaced by '' cerebral '', 
a literal translation of ada, The name often used at 
present is cacuminal or retroflex,’ 


$ 97. The variations found in each clasa 


At each of these points of contact the sound may be 
varied. We have already seen that the contact may be 


partial (&wawrm) or full (gs) and then under each 
head there may be unvoiced sounds or voiced sounds. 
Thus we get four varieties: (i) unvoiced stops, (ii) 
voiced stops. (iii) unvoiced spirantes and (iv) voiced spiranta. 
In Sanskrit, and to a certain extent in Greek also, there is 
a further variation ‘of the stops. This is caused by the 
addition of a breath (or whisper) to the stop following 
without anv appreciable interval. This addition of the 
breath is called aspiration. The stops would thus be 
unaspirate (wama) ог aspirate (aguru) *. 


1 One would have experted the cerebrals to follow’ the dentals. 
The influence of the Dravidian sounds probably caused the change of 
order. It ia remarkable that in the Brüáhmi alphabet dental letters are 
the derivatives, and cerebrals are the primary forms. 

3 See Fig. 4. 

з The theoretical position of these sounds is s point somewhere 
near the junction of the soft and hard pslates. The tongue is rolled 
backwards in these, hence the name retrofler. Cacuminal means be- 
longing to the summit ог top (Lat. cacumen, peak, summit, Skt. wz) 

* In Greek only the unvoiced stops can be aspirate, the voiced 
leek the aspirated variety. So there are only kh, th, and ph but not 
gh, dh and bh, 
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In all the sounds considered so far the uvula presses 
back against the pharynx closing the nasal passage, so that 
all the breath passes out through the mouth (Figure 6).! 
But when the contact is made in the mouth and at the 
moment of releasing the contact the breath is emitted 
through the nose we get the nasal (Figure 7). The contact 
is made in the mouth and as the breath comes through 
the nose where there is no chance of obstruction,? no sound 
would be heard unless there is voice attached. So all 
nasals are necessarily voiced. Thus we get altogether 
seven clear varieties of sound possible for each class. Of 
these Sanskrit possesses all except the voiced spiranta 
(see Table II, p. 122). 


5 98. The vowels 


The sounds we have been considering so far are '' con- 
sonants''. The usual definition given of consonants is not 
accurate, as we have already seen above in the case 
spirants;* a truer definition is that they are “* contact- 
sounds '', the contact being either partial or complete.‘ 
With vowels, however, there ig no contact whatever. This 
is the chief characteristics of vowels. And since there 
is no contact or obstruction in the mouth, therefore, in 
order to be heard at all, the vowel must be voiced, 


1 The nasal twang of modern American English is due to an 
incomplete closing of the nasal passage. 

2 Unless through a cold the nasal passage is blocked, in which 
case the breath comes out perforce through the open month and the 
sound becomes the voiced unaspirate with a slight nasal twang. 

з See § 94 above, also p. 115, fn. 2. 

4 Some scientists have maintained that animal sounds are mostly 
vowel-sounds, for their tongues are usually not capable of making 
contacta. Only a few birds possessing tongues shaped like the human 
tongue can imitate buman speech sounds. 
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ie., should have the obstruction in the larvnx. The 
simplest vowel is uttered by the mouth being wide open, 
the tongue lying low down and the breath coming through 
between the vibrating vocal chords. It is the vowel a ( wr ).' 


£99. Classification of vowels: (i) Quantity 


Vowel sounds may be classified in two wavs: (i) accord- 
ing to quantity and (ii) according to quality. The former 
depends upon the time taken to utter them in speech.* 
Usually the time is reckoned in terms of one mora (aran ) 
which is the time taken for a short vowel. On this basis 
we get two kinds of vowels: short vowels. needing one 
mora, and long vowels needing two more. Sanskrit 
grammarians have also recognised an extra-long (за) 
vowel of three mora,’ where the length is indicated by the 
figure 3, as in з This is used for instance, in the long 
drawing out of the final syllable in calling a person from a 
distance, e.g., £wzns wm. Modern linguistics recognises 
an extra-short vowel also, which serves as a help in 
pronouncing an otherwise difficult combination of conso- 
nants. Its duration in time is half a more or warn, 


1 I have on purpose not sdopted the usual transcription á here 
for чү, The reason would be plain a little further on when dealing 
with ''mixed.vowela" (§ 103). 

3 Note the words “in speech". In music s vowel may be drawn 
ont quite a long time, and the smaller divisions, various fractions, 
3, d. 4. ctc., of one mora of time are also recognised. 

з Panini, i. 2.97. See Siddhénta Kaumudi (Vasu's edition), p. 5. 

4 In the J.-E. parent language such a vowel is postulated (in fact 
it is thought to be of two kinds). It is usually represented there by the 
phonetic symbol е and it is called schwa (primum or secundum). Its 
name is from the shortest vowel found in Hebrew. I prefer to call it 
the "ardha-mátrü vowel" or more shortly the ardha-mátrd. It is 


recognised by Sanskrit grammarians. 
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It is generally of the same quality as the following vowel. 
It is heard, for instance, in the pronunciation of the 
English name Goldsmith, as heard in many parts of India. 
The combination—ldsm—presents difficulties and во an 
extra-short i is inserted, and the word sounds as 
G oldis mith.! 


5 100. Classification of vowels: (it) Quality 


The more important classification of vowels is according 
to quality, or variation in the nature of the vowel itself. 
The nature of the vowel varies with the size and shape of 
the mouth-opening.? 

The fundamental vowelis а (чт); and starting from that 
position we may make the mouth opening smaller, at the 
same time raising the front of the tongue higher and higher. 
This gives us the front-vowels. Similarly by a gradual 
shutting of the mouth accompanied by the gradual raising 
of the back of the tongue and & rounding of the lips we 
get the set of back-vowels. In between there is a third 
set of what may be called mized-vowels. There is neces- 
sarily an infinite gradation possible in each of these three 
series but individual languages only recognize a few 
standard types from each series. In the front series the 
highest position is of i and among the back-vowels the 
highest position is that of the u. If we mark out the 
highest points of the tongue for each of these. i and u as 
also that of a, the fundamental vowel. we get an inverted 


1 In English there is no vowel sound introduced, but a distinct 
hiatus (stoppage of sound) is felt lasting over about half a mora, 

3 This can be easily perceived by opening the mouth wide and 
uttering the vowel, 8, at the same time rapidly moving the palm of 
the hand to and fro in front of it. The vowel is heard distinctly to 
change. 
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Fig. 9. 
‘The Vowel-Triangle (Inside the mouth) 
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triangle which is called the WVowel-Trianale* (Figures 8 
and 9). Note that all the sounds marked here are simple 
sounds (1.e., not diphthongs) and that all of them are 
different in quality. The seeming discrepancies will be 
explained further on. 

With the mixed vowels their highest point falls within 
the triangle., There is another classification based on the 
height to which the tongue is raised. When the mouth- 
cavity shows the widest opening, the vowel is called open 
(fama); when it shows a narrow opening, it is called close 
(usn) Between these extremes there are two well- 


marked intermediate stages named half-open and halj- 
close, 


£1701. Front vowels 


The position of the tongue for the four successive front 
vowels starting from the fundamental а are seen in 
Fig. 10. 

The three grades of the openness or otherwise of the 
mouth-cavity for the front vowels is clearly reflected іп 
the shape of the lips? as shown in Fig. 12 (p. 128). 

Of these four the a (q), e (v) and i (s) are found in 
Sanskrit. The е is developed in some of the Indian Verna- 
culars and is clearly heard in the Bengali word 
аж (ek). One other point may be here noted. With 
= (i) the tongue approaches very near the hard palate, 
very close to the contact point of the palatals. А very 


1 Daniel Jones, English Phonetics, 5 75. Figure 9 is adapted 
from his book. 

2 It must be remarked that unless the vowels are clearly pro- 
nounced, and with a little “exaggeration” of the main characteristics 
these shapes might be missed, In fact in ordinary conversation these 
are hardly to be noticed. * 
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little raising of the tongue would make a contact and give 


а. (i1)'. Hence the very close connection between the 
semivowel z and the vowel x, 


8 102. Back-vowels 


Again, beginning with the fundamental a (*)*, we get 


in succession 9, o (Чї) and u (3). These are shown in 
Fig. 11. 


The three grades of openness for the back-vowels are 


indicated in Fig. 12 (p. 128). It has to be noted that all 
are rounded.* 


Of these the Sanskrit shows a (чї), o (sh) and u (з), 
The 2 is heard in some Vernaculars. The sound is very 
nearly that often given to the Bengali ч (2). In the back- 
series of vowels also a further closure of: the lips would 


1 The semi-vowzl а (1) is reached through a continuant sound 
a (y) which may be called the ''fricative y", This latter is the 
sound heard in the English words yes and yard, 

2 Daniel Jones in his English Phonetics takes the fundamental 
vowel to be two-fold (rather three-fold) depending upon slight variations 
observable in the standard (southern) English pronunciation. I am 
taking the Sanskrit wç as pronounced by the Marathis as the standard 
for that language, and hence I start both the series with wy- The 
Bengali « (often 2) із nearer Jones' open vowel in the back-vowels 
series. The modern Persian pronunciation of the “long alif as in 
àftüb (sun) also comes near the fundamental English vowel of the 
back series. 

з Jones has the series о, д (ч), о and u (op. cit., 8 98). 

& In fact rounding the lips is a characteristic of back-vowels. 
Hence I do not like to follow Jones and include A in this series bub 
rather among the “ mixed-vowels "’. 
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cause the semi-vowel (bilabial) и, through a fricative 
(voiced) bilabial (w).!' 


5 103. Long i and the long ü 


Daniel Jones and others have with some reason put 
down the sounds of these two “‘long’’ vowels (€ and =) as 
the highest grades in the front and the back-series respec- 
tively.? In both of these the position of the tongue is 
perceptibly higher than with the corresponding ** short *' 
vowels, and the vowels are '' closer '" as well. 16 is very 
likely that in ancient Sanskrit there was this distinction 
between these ‘‘long’’ and ““ short ” vowels.* Buti 
Sanskrit grammarians have definitely laid down that the 
difference between є апа €, and я and = is merely that 
of quantity and so we must leave it at that, at least as 
far as classical Sanskrit is concerned. 


8 104. Mized vowels 


In the triangle of vowels (Fig. 8) the mixed vowels 
are put in the middle but this does not imply that the 


middle of the tongue has to be raised. ‘* There is no 


1 The Skt. а has been classified by grammarians as a dento-labial 
( aama gawa), Evidently this is a variant of the older bilabial 
voiced u, In the I-E. parent language there were both the types of 
the semi-vowel, the u and w. Tn Skt. though both have become 3 a 
sharp distinction is made, inasmuch as in the case of the fricative, the 
4 never undergoes samprasürama (change to u). 'Thus, wq (to dwell) 
bas the perfect saqa, which shows that the q was І.-Е. *1; but ая. 
(to dress) has the perfect дай which points to an original I..E. *w, 

2 These are transcribed by Jones as í: and u:. 

з This idea seems to be supported by the '' vowel-gradation '* 
system in Sanskrit, For the diference between i and $:, и and ш: 
see Jones, op. cit., $$ 90-92. 
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rising of the tongue in the centre, but a slight depression.’" 
Figure 13 tries to give an idea of the position of 
the mixed-vowel /\ (ч) of Sanskrit. The tip of the tongue 
and the back are both slightly raised with a slight depres- 
sion in the blade. 

From the figure it is evident why the Sanskrit « and = 
are so close that they get confused together and why the 
Sanskrit grammarians usually regard ч as the ''short'' 
and чт as the corresponding “‘ long ' vowel. Still the 
essential fact remains they really differ not in quantity 
alone but in quality as well and that as pronounced to-day 
(even by the Marathis) they differ mainly in quality. 


8 105. Diphthongs 


The sounds we have considered so far among vowels 
are all simple sounds. They are each of them capable 
of a variation of quantity, i.e., of length. But in all lan- 
guages we get combinations of two or more of these simple 
vowels where each is pronounced separately and the combi- 
nation is felt to be a combination. Hence all diphthongs 
аге "long'' in quantity. Sometimes, as has happened in 
modern English, an originally simple vowel is drawn out аё 


1 Dumville, Science of Speech, p. 53. 

3 There is reason, however, to suppose that the original pronun- 
ciation of q was a (short wj) and not A. The A sound seems to 
have been a later development. This is clearly indicated by the sūtra 
чоч sfa (Panini, viii, 4, 65) which says that '* the « which was open 


is now considered (ї.е., is usually pronounced) close", In view of the 
fact that in Skt, the I.-E. sounds *a, e* and *o have fallen together it 


is not at all surprising to find the A and а are also confused. Modern 


Linguistics has established that Skt. has confused the original І.-В,. 


vowela and Greek has confused the consonants, 
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#0 were and is heard as a diphthong. The reverse process 


as also found, when an original diphthongal pronunciation is 


reduced to a simple vowel. Thus in Sanskrit the gramma- 
rians tell us that v, 9, чү and wt are diphthongs, and that 
their length is always two тоге. But as pronounced to- 
day they may be transcribed respectively: e, Д t, 0, Д и: 
Thus we see that the diphthongal value of only two of these 
is clearly perceptible, whereas the other two have been 
reduced to simple half-close vowels. But the sandhi rules,’ 
as well as comparisons with other languages, particularly 
with the Avesta, very clearly establishes the original pro- 
nunciation of these four. These were ai, di, au and du, 
respectively. So we see that all four have suffered from 
reduction. ‘The simple sounds *a, *e and *o of the І.-Е. 
parent language have fallen together in Sanskrit as a, so 
that these four diphthongs of Sanskrit stand for no less 
than twelve original vowel-combinations. What should 
be noticed particularly is that the simple sounds е and о 
are later developments in Sanskrit and do not by any means 
represent the original I.-E. sounds. But though these 
new values have developed, they are all four treated as 
if they had their original values both in sandhi as also 
in metrical composition. 


& 106. Continuants 


We saw above? that the name continuant is given to 


consonantal sounds where the emission of breath is conti- 


! Particularly orexarara;: (Panini vi, 1, 78) which could be ex- 
plained asa special case ої gay aufa (Panini, vi, 1. 77) if we restore 
the original forms of these diphthongs. In view of this, special value 
attaches to the order of these two, sitras in Panini. See my paper on 
" Sanskrit Diphthongs '' in the К. B. Pathak Commemoration Volume 


“Poona, 1934). 
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nuous. These are of four kinds: (i) masala where the 
contact is full and the breath passes through the nose, 

(ii) spirants where the contact is partial in the mouth = 
through which the breath passes, (iii) semi-vowels and 

(iv) liquids. The first two have been already considered. 

We will now consider the next two, as they are pretty close 

to vowels in their nature. 


§ 107. Semi-vowels and Liquids 


In ordinary speech' there are certain sounds which 
have no obstruction when passing through the mouth. These 
we call vowels and they are all voiced.* The rest are called 
consonants. This distinction is a real acoustic distinction 
and it depends on the relative sonority? of the sounds 
we have called '' vowels”. They do, indeed, carry farther 
than the consonant sounds of ordinary speech.* But in 
certain cases certain vowels—the close vowels of the 
front and the back series—may often be sounded in such 
а way as to sound as consonants. These are called 
semi-vowels. We have seen above how the front vowels 
pass into the semi-vowel į and the back-vowels into и. 4 
And we also saw that there is an intermediate (spirant) 
stage of y and w respectively. The spirant character of 
the semi-vowel is often hidden by the ‘‘voice’’ which they 
possess. There are special conditions under which a vowel 
could pass into a semi-vowel.* (i) They must be close 


Hence the Sanskrit name «qw 
i Hence some languages avoid all consonant sounds at the end of 
words and all languages allow only a few consonant sounds to be 
Gnals in words. But no vowel is debarred as final. 

5 Jones, op. cit., § 344. 
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vowels which are vowels of lesser sonority, and (ii) they 
must be followed by vowels of greater sonority (ie. 
dissimilar vowelsa).! 


Then there аге the two sounds x (r) and @ (D. They: 
are called liquids? because they often assume the value of 
vowels. These two sounds have been put by Sanskrit 
grammarians with the semi-vowels; but these two are essen- 
tially consonants, which sometimes become vowels. "They 
are both voiced in Sanskrit. They are both continuants, 
for with them there is a continuous issue of breath along 
the sides of the mouth even though the tongue maintains 
full cerebral contact, for the x, and the dental contact 
for the є. There are several varieties of these two. The +, 
as usually pronounced in Sanskrit, to-day is more the trilled 
variety, where the tongue touches the teeth-ridge and deli- 
vers a rapid series of taps thereon. The cerebral (qu) r of 
Sanskrit Grammar* is made by making the cerebral 
contact (by rolling the tongue back) and allowing the 
voiced breath to pass out on both sides of the tongue. 
The sound is very like the growl of a dog and hence the 
Latin grammarians called the т the littera canina." 
Here too a ''trill' may be added by the regular flapping of 
the uvula by the passing current of the breath. The l also 
has many varieties, but in Sanskrit it is a pure dental. 


! Hence qm umfw(Fánini, vi. T. 77). 

2 "Dumville, loc. cit., p. 85. Some writers include the semi-vowela 
and even the nasals among these, This is not quite unreasonable for 
they all have ong common quality that they can be changed to vowels. 

а Unvoiced varieties are also possible. 


* wzxarat sri, 

s Noel-Armfield, General Phonetics, p. 70. He mentions that the 
uttering of this sound ''accompanied by rattle of & chain'' is often 
snfficient to frighten away beggars and undesirable people ! 
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There is a tendency in Indo-Aryan languages all through 
their history to confuse these two sounds.! 


$ 108. Sonants: (f) Liquids 


Closely connected with the liquids are two sounds 
classified as vowels in Sanskrit. These are the r (sz) 
and | (ә) sounds.?* There are occasions when the 
vowel connected with the liquids (r, !) drops out and 
then there is left a group of consonants which could not 
be pronounced unless one of these consonants acquires a 
vowel-value (i.e., 1% is used in building up a full syllable). 
In other words, in such circumstances the liquids have 
to be ''sonantised' '. Thus the I.-E. root *kar- (to do) 
makes the past participle by adding the suffix -tós. The 
accent on the suffix causes the a in the root syllable to drop 
out and therefore we get *krtós which cannot be pro- 
nounced until the r becomes т. So we get *krtós (mm). 
In the vernaculars these Sanskrit sonants have become 
quite changed. The r loses its sonant character and 
becomes once again a liquid with a vowel attached. Thus 
fg (rsi) of Sanskrit is pronounced variously as чїч (rast), 
fafa (Tisi) or wfq (rust). The! is a rare sound even in 
Sanskrit.* 


$ 109. Sonants: (ii) Nasals 


Besides the liquids, nasals too (especially m and n) 
can be sonants, i.e., can make full syllables. They are 


! «айа: This confusion was started because at a very early 
period the Indo--Iranian branch completely lost the I from their speech. 
Neither the Avesta nor the earlier Vedic show the 1. 

2 If the syllables are voiced, the r and / would be heard as the 
fnals in French marbre and English marble respectively, 

з Tt occurs only in one root, кч, 
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usually denoted as m and э. In Sanskrit these sonant 
nasals have become merely 4 (a) and the nasal seems 
entirely lost. Thus І.-Е. *men--tós gives *mntós, (wa) 
The Latin mentus preserves the nasal and gives the clue 
to the original sonant nasal. So also the negative prefix 
ч used before consonants was I.-E. *n. 


Š 110. Table of Sanskrit vowels, semi-vowels 
and sonants. 


Table III (p. 138) shows the Sanskrit vowels in their 
mutual relations together with the connected consonants 
and sonants. Note in this table that: 


(a) The two types of diphthongs in Sanskrit are clearly 
connected. With reference to the accent there is what is 
called vowel-gradation. The simple-vowels are called 
vowels of the weak-grade, the guna diphthongs are those 
of the strong-grade and the vrddhi ones are said to belong 
to the lengthened-grade.? 


(b) The Sanskrit grammarians give these as the guna 
and vrddhi forms but they are not real diphthongs, hence 
they are put here in brackets. 


(c) The existence of ''long sonants ' is a matter of 
dispute. I personally (in spite of the weight of Brugmann’s 
authority) do not think long sonants (at any rate the liquids) 
are possible. My reasons, based on Sanskrit grammar, 
may be summarised as follows: 


1 "The sounds are heard in prism and open if the finals are voiced, 
It is rather unfortunate that Jones uses the symbols r, l, m, and n to 
mean the breathed (i.e., voiceless) varieties of these sounds (loc. cit., see 
under these symbols). 

z See below, § 136, 
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(:) The very nature of the sonant must necessarily 
make it short and in the very closely connected Avesta, 
the т is represented by оге which is never long. 


(ii) In Sanskrit there is no long | admitted even by 
the Indian grammarians. Cf. Siddhünta-Kaumudi on the 
sūtra wa: чаў $n; (Panini, vi. 1.101). 

(iii) Even those cases where the long r does occur in 
Sanskrit it can be explained either as a grammatical 
convention, as in some roots of the 9th class, such as a, q, 
etc., or as analogical formations, e.g., in the accusative 
and genitive plurals of nouns ending in r, where the 


influence of am, батя; wate, watana; 354, Foun; 
has led to form like чеч, (чата, 


(d) The *n and *m are represented in Sanskrit by чч, 


§ 111. The '' pure "' Aspirates 


Besides the aspirated contact sounds we have consi- 
dered above? there are two further aspirate sounds to 
consider, as far as Sanskrit is concerned. They may be 
called the “‘pure’’ aspirates. These are really breathings 
either voiceless or voiced. The voiceless breathing is the 
Sanskrit visarga.? It is used as a voiceless breathing 
after vowels and is represented by the symbol h. The 
"general aspirate ' is the w (h). This is the voiced 
breathing by itself, and because it is produced in the 
glottis Sanskrit grammarians have enumerated it amongst 
the wwz-sounds.° 


1 See Table II. 
3 The epirants in Sanskrit (all voiceless) are represented often by 
the visarga. The word means literally ` emission '" (of breath), 


> wepefausisiareat we, 
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§ 112. Full classification of Sanskrit sounds 


We may now give the full classification of the sounds 
considered so far with special reference to Sanskrit. 
These are shown in Table IV. 

The one striking point about this table, based on purely 
phonetic considerations, is the very close agreement it 
shows with the Siva-sütras of Panini which I have quoted. 
There will bo noticed only two discrepancies, viz., in the 
position of the spirants, which Panini has enumerated 
at the end of voiceless sounds and of the aspiration which 
comes at the very end. Panini’s order of the explosives of 
various kinds is somewhat different to that given here.!' 


1 The reason is to be sought in the exigencies of Sanskrit sendhi. 

















CHAPTER VIII 


PHONETIC TENDENCIES IN LANGUAGE AND 
PHONETIC CHANGE. 
8 113. '' Average '' pronunciation 


It is & well-recognised fact that like all things in nature 
language is not stationary. It is always changing. Buf 
the change, at any rate in languages possessing a literary 
and standard dialect, is so very slow that to all intents 
and purposes the language may be said. to have remained 
stationary during short periods, say during a generation 
or so. If this were not so grandparents would not be able 
to understand their grandchildren. Even at one period 
and in one language there are differences of “* dialect "° 
depending upon social status, environment, education and 
& hundred other factors. In fact no two families speak 
the same language exactly, nay, we may go further and 
say that each individual speaks a language which is his 
own. His mannerisms, his words, his phrases, his 
^ intonation, his pronunciation could not all be found in 
any other person. But still we find that a very large 
number of individuals speaking one language understand 
one another and even foreigners who learn that language 
manage to make themselves understood. So there must 
be an ''average standard'' of intonation and pronunciation 
and the variations would be in the individuals. As long 
as a person keeps near enough to this average he is under- 


1 Among savages who have no “standard dialect " the languages 
y changes so rapidly that a body of hunters going out on a long expedition 
find themselves not understood on their return home after four or five 
years. (See pp. 66-67.) ‘A: 
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stood and his little idiosyncracies pass unnoticed. In fact 
the anxiety to be understood operates constantly and keeps 
the person well near the average. 


3 114. How the '' average’ pronunciation is acquired 


In acquiring this “ average '' there are several clearly 
marked stages. Whether acquired by a native child or by 
a grown-up foreigner the process is the same, only in the 
latter case it is more or less conscious and hence not 
‘natural " (or intuitive) but laborious.' The essence of 
this process of acquiring any language is imitation. Imi- 
tation is a deep-rooted faculty in human beings and 
Aristotle has said that man is the most imitative of 
creatures. The child learns everything (especially speech) 
through imitation. The following principal stages may 
be noted in this process of acquiring speech: 


(i) The utterance of the sound in the hearing of the 


child; 
(ii) The sound-picture produced in the mind of the 
child ; 


(iii) The imitation of the sound by the child; 

(iv) The sound-memory thus produced in the child's 
mind; 

(v) The motor-memory produced in the child's 
mind. 


1 Here it may be mentioned quite clearly that no individual child 
is born with an inherent ability. to speak any one language better than 
any other. 'The acquiring of speech is purely imitative and a child 
can acquire any language it hears spoken around it, entirely irrespective 
of its parentage. With grown-ups it is a question of getting out of 
acquired habits of many years, hence the laboriousness of the procese, 
Hence, obviously, languages are best acquired in childhood. 
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If all these steps were perfect and merely mechanical 
we would get imitations absolute identical with the 
original and no language would ever change phonetically. 
But none of these steps can be perfect. The speech of 
the utterer may be defective and the child may imitate 
the defects of the speaker. The hearing of the child may 
be defective and hence its sound-picture may not be exact. 
The imitation by the child may be defective owing to 
defective vocal organs, or want of proper control over them 
or failure of the elders to correct the defects.2 The child 
hears not only one speaker but many, and while imitating 
it strikes the average. Naturally its imitation would come 
nearest to the speaker it hears oftenest. Hence foreign 
languages are best acquired from native speakers.” The 
third step is the most important and 16 must be very 
carefully watched, by teachers and parents. By continuous 
repetitions and practice the ''sound-memory '" of the 
particular word or phrase is finally established and with 
it (in fact almost as a part of it) there is the '' motor- 
memory '", the memory of the movements of the vocal 
organs needed to produce it. These last two stages are 
best exemplified when acquiring at a later age some new 
language, especially a language whose script is very 


1 The `“ nasal-twang '" of America may be traced back to the 
nasal psalm-singing of the Puritan '' Pilgrim Fathers". 

2 Many fond parents like the ** lisping '' of children and instead 
of correcting them actually encourage this habit, A great many people 
have bad speech because their parents never corrected them. I knew 
a gentleman who pronounced all velars as dentals. 

3 In my own case I learnt English in India from Indian teachers, 
and I found when I went to England that I could not make myself 
understood until I consciously tried to imitate the sounds I heard 
around me. An English acquaintance of mine, wbo at first laughed 
at my pronunciation, afterwards helped me to acquire it correctly. 
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different. At first the printed or written sign has to be 
consciously connected with the ''sound-memory '" and 
the ''motor-memory ' and each word has to be painfully 
“spelt” out,’ but once the '*motor-memory"' is established 
ihe language comes quita rapidly. In fact the finest and 
quickest way to acquire a language is to be surrounded 
with speakers of it, so that the last two stages may be 
firmly established. And soon there comes the time when 
& mistake made in speaking a language is immediately 
detected by the ear? of the speaker himself. 


8 115. Individual deviations from the average are 
important factors in language. 


Though the individual speaker strikes an average and 
even though he be very carefully trained, still he would 
betray small differences from the standard type. These 
differences may be very small intrinsically, but in the 
course of years these mount up and thus we find that 
language changes definitely in course of time. The 
individual seems all the time to be subject to his environ- 
ment, but he also reacts upon it. The phonetic deviations 
of an individual are very varied and due to many causes. 
Very often it is the desire to imitate some well-known 
public character—some great statesman or religious 
preacher. It may even be the desire to imitate some snob 
in the smart set. The pronunciation ‘‘fellah’’ (for fellow) 


1 I have had similar experience in learning Persian and Bengali. 
I have also known a child so badly taught that he could only spell 


out his English reader. 

2 So also for those who do m lot of reading and writing a word 
wrongly spelt is shown up glaringly to the eye. I know people who. 
when in doubt about the spelling of a word write it out in various ways 
and accept that which looks correct. 
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heard so often to-day is due to a desire to be smart. 
A few decades ago the smart set in England used to have 
а queer drawl in their speech.‘ In Irani it is now 
fashionable to say Irün and ishün for Iran and ishdn. 
In Bengali the word feera (chilam) is often pronounced 
by good speakers either as chilum or chilem and such good 
speakers would always find imitators.2 In Gujarati too 
there was Narasingrüo Divitia, who was а great writer as 
also a fine speaker and conversationist and an authority on 
the language, and he moulded Gujarati pronunciation very 
markedly.? There are purists in every language who try 
to set the standard. But the point to be remembered is 
that it is an individual (who may be utterly unknown) 
who sets the ball rolling. And the deviation may be due 
to a desire of a scholar or a purist to be absolutely correct, 
or if may be due to a slackness in pronunciation due to 
carelessness or ignorance. In fact most of the sound 
changes are not produced through the influence of scholars 
or purists but through the carelessmess of the general 
mass of speakers.‘ 


$ 116. Sound changes proceed in one direction 
and are uniform. 


When a phonetic change has started at any particular 
period it does not go back. In other words, there is no 


1! I believe it was the influence of Lord Dundreary (of the 
whiskers). A good deal of information about the smart set of those 
days and their ways of speech could be gathered from the Punch of 
those days. 

3 There is а class of Bengali speakers today who deliberately 
imitate Rabindranath Tagore in all his mannerisms, It is but a 
form of homage paid to a great man. 

3 He was specially insistent on correct pronunciation and be deli- 
berately spelt phonetically in all his writings. The controversy 
about correct Gujarati spelling has not yet been finally settled. 

4 Is this why many writers speak of phonetic decay ? 
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compensating change in the other direction to restore the 
`* average ". If that were so languages would hardly 
change at all. The essential fact is that the '' average '' 
itself is slowly but surely changing. Once a change has 
begun in one direction in one group of sounds a similar 
change in the same direction. would begin in an allied 
group. The reason for this latter may not be the same as 
that which began the first change. In fact it seems more 
than possible that a subtle form of analogy is at work 
here. Thus we see in Germanic languages there occurred 
two '' sound-shiftings ', which embraced all the original 
explosives and moved exactly in the same direction.' It 
must not be imagined that these changes occur in one group 
after another. 'lhey occur more or less simultaneously, 
if a tendency, which might be called a '' linguistic drift '', 
‘is once set up. Нерсе all phonetic changes in language 
tend to be reqular. The establishing of this truth was a 
matter of prime importance in the history of modern 
linguistic research because it raised the subject to the 
dignity of a science. It is on account of this regularity 
of phonetic change that we get phonetic '' laws '' which 
have nearly all the force of laws of science. They are 
almost unalterable and because they are unalterable they 
enable us to predict. Words postulated for different 
languages, but unknown in the records at that time, have 
been subsequently discovered when fresh inscriptions and 
records have come to light. This power of prediction is 
a characteristic of all laws of science and this the phonetic 
*' laws '° do possess. 


1 These are known as the first and the second -shiftings. 
‘They were first formulated by Rask and later by Grimm. Popularly 
ewe know them under the term Grimm's Law. See $$ 121 ff. 
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6 717. Phonetic '* Гав” 


What has been stated above is not quite in accord with 
the notions an average person has of linguistics. The 
ancient notion still persists that ‘‘in philology consonants 
have little value and vowels no value at all” 1 So it would 
be Well to define exactly what we mean by phonetic 
`“ laws". As Tucker says very rightly, this is a '' much 
abused expression '".2 We hear this expression in con- 
nection with every language we may happen to investigate. 
One important fact has to be borne in mind. If we are 
investigating a particular sound in any language at the 
present time we cannot lay down any phonetic ** law '' but 
we speak of a phonetic tendency in a particular direction. 
Thus we may say that there is a tendency in Euglish 
to-day to aspirate the initial h in certain words where it 
was mute. So also in Bengali we may speak of a ten- 
dency towards a strong stress accent, or in Gujarati of a 
mixing up of the palatal and the cerebral sibilants, or 
in Persian of having the front and back vowels more close 
and of the explosives being aspirated. In none of these 
eases could we speak of a phonetic ''law''. All our phonetic 
laws have been tendencies at one period, and only when 
their work has been completed, have they become laws. 
Many of these tendencies may be changed or may cease 
operating and there may be a few that successfully 
complete their work. Some may complete the work in 
certain localities only. Thus the change of Aryan *s to 
Iranian h under certain circumstances? was a tendency 


1 And hence queer derivations, like Arabic kitāb from Sanskrit 
still persist, (See below, § 278, ftn.) 

3 Introduction to the Natural History of Language, р. 304. 

2 Mostly when initial. 
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which affected the whole of the Iranian branch, whereas 
exactly the same tendency in Gujarati (change of an 
original s to h) is strictly confined to a few districts, and 
to a particular social stratum. Hence as a definition of 
phonetic law the following given by Tucker seems about 
the most accurate :? 

A phonetic law of a language is a statement of the regu- 
lar practice of that language at a particular time in regard 
to the treatment of a particular sound or group of sounds 
in a particular setting. 


§ 118. ‘‘Ezxceptions ” to phonetic laws 


If all the phonetic tendencies in language depended 
solely upon the working of the vocal organs,” phonetic 
laws would be quite mathematical in their precision. 
But we have seen already that the speaker or rather the 
human mind is the most important factor in speech. And 
this would at any time run counter to these phonetic 
'"laws'. In short, the human mind is absolutely supreme 


1 "This is a special peculiarity of the dialect of my own village, 
and even though many of us have lived all our lives outside it and 
have been ''well.educated'', still the village words and pronunciations 
persist at home and are especially to be marked when several of us 
foregather. 'This is specially to be noted for Scotchmen among the 
English-speaking peoples. 

3 Tucker, op. cit., p. 906. 

з Precisely for this reason ‘Tucker (op. cit., p. 307) pleads for 
the word ''rule'' instead of the word ''law ". He maintains that 
the word * law" implies ''stringency of application": I personally 
would prefer (with the Junggrammatiker) the word * law ". I would 
maintain that the word '' exception `' should mean а case which goes 
counter to @ law and could mot be explained by any other known law. 
If it can be so explained it ceases to be an '' exception," Hence 
because the '' xceptions '' to phonetic laws are only apparent, the 
word "law" in this connection cannot be said to lack in “stringency 
of application ''. 
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in language and, being quite autocratic, is beyond any laws. 
Besides this main source of '' exceptions ' there are 
several others which may be considered. In the first 
place a borrowed word would obviously not come under the 
influence of a phonetic law unless it was borrowed at а 
period anterior to the law itself. Thus the Sanskrit word 
karma borrowed in English quite recently does not obey 
Grimm's Law. ‘This is very well illustrated in the case 
of Latin words borrowed into Germanic after the first, 
but before the second sound-shifting. Being borrowed 
words they do not show the first shifting but they do show 
the second. Thus Latin pondus was borrowed fairly early 
in Germanic (Gothic) as pund,! but in Old High German 
it has become phunt owing to the second sound-shifting. 
Dialect words, too, are often exceptions. A phonetic law 
mainly refers to a particular dialect, usually the ''stand- 
ага’ dialect of literature. 


£ 119. Alternating ** classicism '' and “ romanticism ”' 
in literature. 


Many writers deliberately use archaic words and indeed 
they may succeed in reviving obsolete words and forms. 
Thus in Gujarati many older forms and endings have been 
revived by Narsingrio Divatia and Nanalal and Khabardür 
till they have become re-accepted into current Gujarati. 
Narasingriio especially is particularly fond of these revivals 
of fine old Gujarati words and phrases. So also we find 
in English Chatterton deliberately using obsolete words? 


1 Eng. pound (weight). For further examples see Max Müller's 
Science of Language (1899 ed.), II, pp. 2551. 

2 Chatterton made many serious mistakes owing to his ignorance. 
A very strange case of a similar deliberate attempt to write an old and 
nearly forgotten language is found in passages of Later Avesta trying 
to reproduce the older Gütbic dialect of the Avesta, 
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and many modern poets going back to pure English words 
instead of the usual ones derived from Latin.’ This 
deliberate '' revival '' of ancient words is seen in the history 
of every language. There are periods in every literature 
when the language becomes ''learned ' and shows the 
influence of ‘‘classical’’ languages. Then there is a reaction 
when the indigenous or ''native'" words are used in pre- 
ference to the ** classical " words, which are felt to be 
pedantic. In English there is a clear tendency to use 
good old English words to-day in place of Latin words.* 
In Bengali Rabindranath Tagore has set the style for 
reviving old genuine Bengali words in place of Sanskrit 
words and a reaction is plainly visible against the too 
classical style represented in the previous generation by 
Isvarachandra | Vidyüságara and others. In Gujarati 
Govardhanrüm Tripathi and his school have been too 
recent, but still signs are clearly seen of the coming reaction 
against sanskritising.* The dominance of the vernacular 


1 This partly explains the alternating phases of classicism and 


romanticism observed in most literary languages. 

2 In India the first teachers of English in the closing years of the 
18th and the beginning of the 19th century were imbued with a spirit 
of classicism. The influence of Macaulay and his style is very clearly 
scen in the English taught to the older generation of Indians, about 
seventy-five years or more ago. And this classica! style (though 
modified a great deal) continues in our schools even to-day. I remember 
an instance of this style which happened in a school in Bombay in my 
boyhood. The clerk of a school was asked by the Headmaster to send 
round a notice that teachers should see that the boys did not make 
too much noise during school hours, The clerk, who had been trained 
entirely in the ancient manner, sent round the following wonderful 
composition: ‘' There has emanated a peremptory mandate from the 
higher tribunal that every pedagogue should exercise circumspect 
vigilance over every stripling that is under his charge”! 

з TI think that as national feeling grows and as the realisation 
(though slow) comes that one is an Indian first, and only afterwards э 
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after a time degenerates into vulgarity and this gives a 
chance again for the revival of ‘‘ classicism ". In all 
these cases discussed above we often get an ancient word 
used practically as a borrowed word and hence probably 
running counter to the phonetic tendencies of the language 
today. We may not quite see this point, but these would 
provide future investigators with phonetic puzzles, because 
to them these words would be '' exceptions ” to the 
phonetic laws prevailing in the 20th century. 


š 120. Analogy is the most fertile source of these 
'* exceptions.” 


But all said and done such borrowings from another 
language, or from earlier stages of the same language, 
explain but a small percentage of exceptions to phonetic 
laws. The most disturbing factor is analogy. А very 
good example (orthographic only) we saw above in the 
three words should, would and could. Another fine instance 
is of the three words forming a '' natural group" '—father, 
mother and brother. The th in all three now sound alike, 
but in the original Germanic they were not the same. 
In Old English they were fader, moder and broder' and 
in German Vater, Mutter and Bruder, In modern English 
analogy has levelled away the differences of pronunciation. 


Hindu or a Moslem or a Parsi, this unreasoning dominance of Sanskrif 
in our vernaculars would assume correct proportions in our languages. 
I have read some Gujarati ‘* translations '" from Sanskrit which are 
really Sanskrit with Gujarati pronouns, suxiliary verbs and particles 
put in. I would much rather read the original! As regards Gujarati I 
bave discussed the question in detail in my “' Main Currents of 
Gujarati Literature," which forms the introductory essay to Vel. I 
of my Selections from Classical Gujarati Literature (Calcutta Univer- 
шыл The difference is due to the original accent in the 1.-Е, as ex- 
plained by Verner's Law (see $ 123). 
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Another type of '' exceptions '' to regular phonetic rules 
are to be found in borrowed words which are made to 
sound more or less like the native words. Here too 
analogy '' words through an associated group of sounds. 
A good example is the Sanskrit word  smüwm (camel) 
which is borrowed from the Semitic. The insertion of r 
and the suffix -ka seems to make it sound like Sanskrit. 


5 121. Grimm’s Law 


Grimm's Law furnishes a good example of a “‘ phonetic 
, and its history shows also very clearly how the 
modern stamdpoint was reached, viz., that ‘‘ phonetic 
laws have no exceptions which could not be explained 
as due to the working of the human mind''. This famous 
law was first formulated by R. Rask and Ihre. But 
it was Grimm who gave it its elaborate form and gave 
numerous instances of it, and hence his name has been 
always associated with it. It refers to the sound changes 
in Germanic languages? which took place at two distinct 
periods. The first occurred in prehistoric ages and differ- 
entiated the Germanic consonant-system from that of the 
other branches of the Indo-European. This is called the 
“ first sound-shifting ". The “* second sound-shifting '' 
occurred about the 7th century A.D., or a little earlier, and 
differentiated the High German from the Low German 
dialects. The law of Grimm can be clearly understood from 
the accompanying diagram (Fig. 14). If we take the sounds 
marked at any of the three points of the triangle to 


1 Very possibly there is '* popular etymology '' also working 
connecting it with the word, krama and referring to the usual leisurely 
gait of the animal. | 

2 Closely similar deviations :of sound occur in other families of 
languages as well as among dialects of various languages. | 
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represent the parent I.-E. sound (best preserved in Sanskrit, 
Greek and Latin)", then the Germanic (i.e., Gothic and Low 
German) sound corresponding would be got by taking one 
step in the direction indicated by the arrow. This is the 
first shifting. For High German (Modern German) we 
take one further step (the second shifting) in the same 
direction. 

The statement of the law is not quite so simple as 
might be thought from the diagram. The law is exactly as 
stated here for the dentals in all positions and for all classes 
if we start at the top of the diagram. In other cases we find 
that usually there is only one step in the sound-shifting. 
Note that in Sanskrit the voiced and voiceless aspirates: 
are kept distinct, whereas in other languages even though 
both varieties may be found (as with the dentals in 
Gothic and English) they are mixed up a lot. Note also 
that true aspirates are found only in early Greek and 
Sanskrit. In the other branches, and in later Greek also, 
these changed to spirants or fricatives fairly early.? 


$ 122. Examples of Grimm's Law 


A few examples may be given: 


1 "These are to be taken in the order mentioned, Sanskrit repre: 
senting the parent language most closely. Note that the law refers to 
consonants only. 

2 See tables given at р. 95 of Wright's Historical German, 
Grammar, I. 
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Tndo-Eur pean Germanic 
— — — — 
Ski. Grk. Lat. Gotb. Eng. H. Ger. 
ж: quo hw | who hwér* 
ча Sis tu zm thou du 
(тат pater T father Vater? 
TT je» para ste — betest (ОНО. 
we a hes- gie(tra) yes(ter) késtre (OHG.) 
vu thrasts v (gs)daursan dare turren (OHG.) 
wai(fa) | pháo * béom be | pim (OBG.) 
яя: genós | genos? kuni kin cbunpj (OHG.) 
=a déka decem | taibun ten zebn 
tú6rbë | turba thorp thorp Dorf 


1 The A in Goth. is а spirantised sound akin to an aspirated 
jihvāmülīya, or Arab. + (kh). The w of the Goth. corresponda to 
the ú in Lat. and goes back to L-E. *u. The aspirates have become 
spirants in German also, and have had a special development. 

з The change of Germanic h to High German g, and of f to b did 
not take place. 

a Note that in Ger. f and г sound alike. 


є The word means “ the Pope’ and the Lat. word is Papa. 


5 The Sanskrit is mai, the original velar becoming pslatalised in 
presence of the front-vowel e. 


* Here the Skt. £ goes back to an original T.-E. palatalised velar. 
The treatment of this sound has given rise to the distinction between 
the centum- and satam-languages. (See § 904); 
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$ 193. “** Exceptions " to Grimm's Law 


The above is a fairly simplified manner of enunciating 
Grimm's: Law. But Grimm himself had remarked 
that there were a large number of '' exceptions ` to this 
statement of his. He himself saw that certain of these 
exceptions were quite regular. 'Thus in the combinations 
*sk, *st and *sp, the s prevented the sound-shifting from 
taking place. So also in the combinations *kt and *pt 


the ¢ remained unchanged; and *tt became in Gothic tht 
and later ss. Examples: 


eS 














Indo-European Germanic 
Skt. Grk. | Lat. Goth, Eng. H. Ger. 
pisces fisks fish Fisch 
fa ésti est ist 18 | ist 
«qu spicio spébén(OHG.) 
wer | oktō oct ahtáu | ews acht 
"THI : neptis * — nift (OHG.) 
ат? — T wissa (y)wis |wises(OHG.),(ge)wies* 


5 124. Grassmann's Law 


Grimm himself had accounted for many so-called 
exceptions but still there were a lot more left. There were 
some particularly trying equations, which seemed to break 
this law completely. Thus sufa and Gothic biudan and 


3 See p. 155, ftn. ©. 

3 Past participle to fag; to know. RET 

* Used adverbially to mean, *' surely '', "' certainly "'. 
e, 
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Old High German bóotan (to bid) are clearly connected but 
the initial b sound both in Sanskrit and Gothic is very 
puzzling. Similarly Sanskrit aw and Gothic daubs! show 
in both cases an initial d. It was Grassmann who solved 
this difficulty. Fully conversant with both Sanskrit and 
Greek, he knew the ordinary rule which holds good for both 
these languages, namely, that if two consecutive syllables 
are aspirates the first becomes de-aspirated. We get such 
examples in Sanskrit aszwfa, warn, gta etc. and in Greek 
as tithémi péphuka, kekharómén ete. Grassmann compared 
the Greek and Sanskrit forms together and though the 
initials were different, this very fact gave the clue. 
Thus, in the two cases we have taken the words including 
the Greek would be put thus:  4qpufa —petithetai—biudan 
and =ҹ —tuphlós?*—daubs. Now the only way in which we 
can reconcile the Sanskrit and Greek initial sounds (4, p 
and < t) is by postulating that both go back to the same 
I.-E. aspirates (*bh and *dh). In Greek these voiced 
aspirates, represented by the voiceless ph and th would 
give immediately by Grassmann’s Law p and t and in 
Sanskrit «x, and $, and also the initial b and d in Gothic 
would follow from Grimm's Law?. ‘Thus Grassmann's law 
explained a lot more of the exceptions.* 


5 125. Verner's Law 


The next and the most important supplementing of 
Grimm's Law was by Karl Verner. He discovered that 


1 Means “ obstinacy '" ог ''obduracy ". The Ger. (ань means 
''deaf''. 

2 Means “ obscure '' ог '' blind "'. | 

* Thus the postulated I.-E. roots would be *bheudh- and *dhobh-. 

4 Sanskrit words like f% and æg are also special cases of 
Grasamann’s Law according to Max Miller, Science of Language, ТЇ, 
pp. 271f. 
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the operation of the law of sound-shifting depended on 
the position of the accent. He laid down that an original 
*k *t, *p changed in Gothic in accordance with Grimm '8 
law if the accent preceded; but if the accent was on the 
vowel following, the shift was & double one, i.e., to g, d, b. 
Examples :— 


Skt. yuvasds Lat. Juvencus, Goth juggs > (not jughs) 
gatam, centum, hund ( , hunt) 
saptán, septem, sibun í ., sefun) 


The working of Verner's Law can be seen very well in the 
conjugation of the strong (i.e., irregular) verbs in Germanic 
languages, e.g., friosam (to freeze) and its past participle 
gi froran; kiosan (to choose) and its past participle gi- 
karan: also in nouns, e.g., wolf and wulpa (she-wolf); 
swéhur (father-in-law) and swigar (mother-tn-law).* 


& 126. The growth of precision in phonetics 


The history of the various phonetic laws we have been 
considering so far shows us quite clearly how the science 
of phonetics has gradually grown in precision. When 
Grimm's Law was first formulated the exceptions were 
so many that it could hardly have been termed а "law'' at 
that period. But later discoveries and supplementary 
laws (like those of Grassmann and Verner)’ tended to 
reduce the number of exceptions. Even then there are 
left a fair number of cases where none of these laws are 
obeyed. And here the explanation is to be found in thea 
psychological laws of language. In fact we are now arrived 


1 In Goth. gg stands for ng. 
2 All these instances are from Old High German, 
3 There are several other laws besides supplementing Grimm's 


‘Laws. 
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at * Stage when we may assert that there are no ex- 
ceptions which cannot be explained. Added to this are the 
rowing precision in the methods of phonetic research, 
ns use of the laryngoscope, of the kymograph, of record- 
mg apparatus and so forth, as well as of more precise 
symbols to represent the finer differences in pronunciation 
and intonation. Of course, none would assert that we have 
investigated phonetics to the fullest extent, but we do 
assert that we have attained a degree of precision unknown 
in the older days; and instead of being derided, the 
science of language is becoming more and more respected 
to-day and is regarded as a study worthy of great minds.’ 


Š 127. Sound etymology is based upon precise phonetic 
laws. 


So far we have been considering phonetic laws in 
general and as an example we considered Grimm s Law 
for Germanic languages in some detail. We have similar 
phonetic laws for each language and dialect and a thorough 
investigation of these is of the utmost importance, Of 
course the phonetic laws of one language are very different 
from those of another. Hence it follows that words 
utterly different from one another in sound are often 
identical in origin. For instance, wa and Avesta asa, җа 
and loud, wm: and hare, ч: and Greek bios and quick are 
cognate groups. This led Max Miller to lay down the 
dictum that “sound etymology has nothing to do with 
aound'".? Aud the modern student of linguistics always 


1 The bestowal of the Order of Merit on Sir George А. Grierson, 
the organiser and inspirer of the. Linguistic Survey of India in June 
1928 is surely & sign that linguistics bas now been recognised as 
deserving a place among the sciences. 

2 Science of Language, П, pp. 93031. 
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views resemblance or even identity in the sounds of words 
from two different languages with suspicion. Very often 
words entirely different in origin come to be pronounced 
similarly even in the same language, e.g., bear in English, 
ww 6 (‘‘bear”’ or ‘‘star’’) in Sanskrit are but two examples 
out of a very large number. So varied are the workings 
of the human mind that unless one is absolutely sure of 
every link in the chain and has carefully examined each 
vowel and consonant between two words, one should never 
venture to postulate any etymological equation. Hence 
one must be quite sure of the phonetic laws of the 
languages one is comparing. There are now-a-days many 
accurate ''etymological dictionaries" for many languages, 
so that while working at a new group of languages 
one can learn & lot by a judicious use of these works. 
And on sound etymology depend all the fascinating 
branches of linguistics—Semantics, Urgeschichte, Com- 
parative Mythology etc. 


£ 128. Causes for the differences between the phonetic 
laws of different languages. 


That there are different phonetic laws for different 
languages is a well known fact, but this is not due to 
any intrinsic inability of any people to pronounce any 
particular sound or set of sounds. There is no inborm 
ability (or disability) in a particular race to utter any 
particular sound. It is all a question of habit and practice.’ 
It is well known, for instance, that a person habitually 
speaking one language feels "fatigued'' if he has to speak 
another language. But this is due merely to a different: 
set of muscles being brought into use and thus feeling 


1 Individuals may have a malformation of the mouth or the tongue 
and may thus be unable to utter certain sounds, 
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| The special phonetic differences between 
various languages are due to a large number of causes 
which have not yet been Clearly analysed. In fact, it is 
ы present only a ‘hypothesis of certain scholars that 
climate, soil and food, as also the habits and customs of a 
people, are determining factors in this matter. It has 
been maintained that the peculiar English intonation, 
especially of vowels as distinguished from that of (say) 
the Italians, is due to the damp climate of England. It 
would be well worth investigating these influences. The 
sounds made by the familiar animals would also seem to 
have some effect; and so there seems to be a germ of truth 
in the well known saying of the Emperor Charles V that he 
would use German “to talk to his horses'’,* for among the 
European branches of the I.-E. family the Germanic tribes 
have used horses very largely.* 


the  strain.! 


3 129. Saving of effort is the root cause of phonetic 
changes 


Whatever the causes, there is for every гасе a ''phonetic 
habit", which develops in particular directions at particular 


t Max Müller bas recorded (op. cit., p. 206) that though he had 
lived longer im England than in Germany, still he felt fatigued if be 
spoke English for a long time, but not at all if he spoke German. 
This, he says, was due to в '' phonetic habit ''. I had noticed myself 
that an hour's lecturing in classical (i.e., standard) Gujarati fatigued 
me while a lecture of similar duration in English or in my own verna- 


' cular (Parsi, Gujarat?) left no effect. Such cases only indicate which 


particular language is habitually used by a particular person. 

3 Qharles V was the master of a large part of Europe and a fine 
linguist. Не is reported to have said '' I speak German to my horses. 
Spanish to my God, French to my friends and Italian to my mistresses’’. 

3 Ihad heard in my boyhood that the characteristic glottal sounds 
of Arabic were imitated from the camel! 
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periods. But there are certain fundamental ;principles 
which govern sound change in languages generally. 
Most languages have phonetic laws of harmony or of 
euphony which are often appealed to in order*to explain 
certain sound changes. We are told that certain sound- 
combinations are ** ugly `”. But the word ‘‘ ugly ' is 
largely relative in its significance. A Greek never thought 
the combinations khth or pith ugly", bnt Sanskrit 
has never allowed it. On the other hand ' Greek 
would not have tolerated any final consonant except 
n. т and s, whereas in Sanskrit “almost all consonants 
ogeur as finals of roots, and every root is liable to be found, 
alone or as the last member of a compound, in the charac- 
ter of a declined stem''.' So the only definition of 
" ugly " in this connection would be '' that to which the 
people аге not accustomed”. We must look ‘deeper for 
causes of sound change than '' euphony '' or '"* harmonious 
sounds '". The main cause is saving of effort. ‘This is not 
due to any laziness and does not imply any moral weakness. 
It is due to purely physical causes. It often acts in.a 
way exactly the reverse of what one would have expected, 
inasmuch as it may lead to intrinsically more: difficult 
sounds being substituted for simpler ones. 


& 4 


š 130. Ways in which saving of effort may be effected 


This saving of effort is seen in many and varied direc- 
tions. And these are given diverse names by - scholars. 
We may consider a few of these, viz., (a) Metathesis, 


1! Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, 5 139 а. But in derivative words 
there are only а small number of finals permitted in Sanskrit. Conjuact 
consonants are not permitted as finals in grammatical: forms пог, -ав 
a rule, aspirates. (Whitney, op. cit,, £8 141-152.) 
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(b) Prothesis, (e) Epenthesis, (d) Anaptyxis, (e) Haplology, 
(f) Assimilation and (g) Dissimilation. 

(a) Metathesis. When we get a combination of sounds 
very often we find that they are interchanged. The 
reason for this is mostly carelessness of speech, though 
sometimes there is a clear easing of effort in pronouncing 
two conjunct consonants by changing their positions. Ав 
examples we may quote Avesta vafra and Persian Sy 
(barf) (Hindi, eq) Sanskrit gfx and Bengali чаж Some- 
times both forms are used in the same language, e.g., 
we find the name of the city pronounced both as еза ; and 
maat; we have also in Sanskrit efie, and aifaac, in Guja- 
габ жч and че Sometimes however a slight difference 


of meaning may be noted, e.g., Gujaritizgaq (to drip) and 


waa (to throw down), also wre, (spinning wheel) and 
wm (wheel).' 

(b) It often happens that a word begins with & com- 
bination of consonants which are hard to pronounce. 
There is a distinct easing if a short vowel, usually an f, 
is put in front. This is called Prothesis. Thus, our verna- 
eular pronunciations of the English words school, station, 
stable as ‚ччёляапа aqa (or were) are good instances. 
In some languages this is invariably found before all words 
beginning with a combination of s and another consonant. 
French and Persian are notable examples. Latin schola 
gives French école (school) Latin spatula gives French 
épaule (shoulder) In Persian we get istádan (to stand) 
from an original Aryan form *sthá and ustun (pillar) from 
Aryan  *stün; Plato becomes IJflétin.? This twpe of 


3 Curiously enough in vulgar Опјагаб the word ЧИН is used for 

" mad-cap ", one in whose head the wheels are gone wrong. 

з See Platts and Ranking, A Persian Grammar, 5 3(a). The 
word разма Өч ee C 

or “ strong `' s I 
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prothesis is closely connected with anaptyxis!' and we may 
zet anaptyctic and prothetic forms side by side. There 
із another type of prothetic vowel which does not seem 
to be due to an initial conjunct, such for instance are tha 
Greek words aré’r (Sanskrit wg, ax) ónoma (яти). 


(e) Sometimes we find that some easing is needed in 
the middle of a word and hence a vowel is inserted in the 
body of a word. This vowel is usually of the same quality 
(front or back) as the vowel or semi-vowel which imme- 
diately follows. This is called the epenthetic or '' antici- 
patory " vowel. This is seen very clearly in comparing 
Avesta words with Sanskrit, ''for epentheais is one of the 
characteristic sound phenomena of the Avesta’’.? Аз 
examples may be quoted bavarti (маң), airyó (wm), mainyu4 
(жм), aurusó (www)  haurra (99), tauruna (ewm)? 

(d) Anaptyzis* is called аит by our grammarians. 
This is a vowel (not initial) inserted between two conjunct 
consonants. Thus very often we get anaptyxis instead of 
prothesis. Among our vernaculars Panjabi has developed 
this form of easing especially with initial conjuncts con- 
taining s, e.g., wzsw for station, ww for school, wzw for 
stool and so on. Anaptyxis is specially used in easing 
combinations with r and is clearly seen in comparing 
vernacular words with their Sanskrit originals; e.g., wa 
for че, четте for warm, ила for wm, and so also from Persian 


1 See below ander (d) of this section. 

* Jackson, Avesta Grammar, 5 70. 

з Very often in tbe Avesta a prothetic vowel is also '' anticipa- 
tory ` ' and it may or may not be for the purpose of easing the pronun- 
ciation. Examples trina tí (fef) — (nafa) (@wajó (mim- 


Jackson, ор. сіб., 8 71. . ,. 
4 Bee Gune, Am Introduction to Comparator Philology., Р, 61: 
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khodá-bakhsh (God-given) we get Gujariti wera.’ in 
Sanskrit itself we find such forms as аах and є, чїй and 
ЧӘЙ. А variety of anaptyxis is the insertion of a consonant 
between two sounds to help in passing from one point of 
contact to another. This helping consonant serves often 
as a sort of consonant-glide. Examples аге: чча (Vedic 
Sanskrit) and get, Sanskrit wpm and Gujarati miza." 
The insertion of the nasal in words like wtm (Sanskrit «m 
Prakrit ww), em! (a waterpot made of copper, wa) ete., 
is clearly in the nature of anaptyxis. So also the word 
gwat (an ointment said to be made out of а mumm 4) shows 
consonant anaptyxis. In the recitation of Avesta by 
present-day Parsi priests we find countless instances of 
anaptyxis.* 

(e) Haplology occurs when in a word one whole syllable 
(1.е., а vowel plus consonant)® drops out. Such dropping 
happens most often if the syllable following the one 
dropped contains the same consonant. In Enslish we have 
the Welsh-rabbit for rarebit, and it is also found working 
in the ''*portmanteau-words'' cameleopard, cinematinée ete. 
The shortening of phrases in colloquial may be cited also 
as examples of haplology. Of course in many colloqpial 
phrases and in rapid speech such dropping of syllables would 
be very common. And in these cases other factors, like 
the sentence-accent, intonation etc., of the language 
are also to be taken into account. In borrowed words 


E The word is used among Parsie generally for anything that 
comes ''God.given ", i.e., ''gratis " 

2 gfeeey a vulgar dialect form of qatat (wee) is another instance. 

з The Bengali «feuqrarm (hospital) shows a similar nasal. 

* E.g. тұпаоёга is pronounced amatat, 270670 becomes 
or even agg, /ronaretas-cá becomes tataa and so forth. 

° If only & vowel drope out it is called syncope. 
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very often we find such shortenings, e.g.. Ashburner 
becomes in Gujarati “rawcm. Common names often show 
similar shortenings like ama for терда and aq for жат 
(mw), in which other causes also might be traced. 


(f) Assimilation as the name imphes is the change of 
ene sound into another in the neighbourhood so that both 
sounds may be produced from the same point of contact. 
This would mean a distinct easing of effort. Tt ean be 
Progressive when an earlier sound affects a later or regres- 
sive (or '' anticipatory’) when a later syllable affects an 
earlier one. The change of Sanskrit words into Prakrit 
(or to put it more correctly from. Old Indo-Arvan to Middle 
Indo-Aryan) is often characterised bv assimilation. "Thus 
we get qç (qu) єтї (eat), wa (wm) еіс. We also 
find it in Gujarati «е (эйм) “green”, in Latin quinque 
(five) from I.-E. *pezque. The rules of sandhi in Sanskrit 
are mostly examples of assimilation.' 


(g) Dissimilation is the opposite process. Very often 
the repetition of the same sound is felt to be tiring to 
the voeal organs and relief is sought in changing the point 
of articulation. Sanskrit  füqrer gives Hindi сга! 
(> fawreat), vata gives Marathi ей ( > arate ), fudhfermi 
becomes Prakrit Рибаку. In English marble (marmor)? 
and furtle(-dove) as compared to German Turtur(-taubc) 
are good examples. The deaspiration in the ordinary redup- 
heations of Sanskrit verbs are instances of dissimilation, 
e.g., faw from wm, faa from яг,  Grassmann's Law is 
another instance of dissimilation. 


* Such rules as those about the change of 3 to Ҹ, and the rules 
чї. чат a: ; SATS: ; and many others. 
* Of Guj. gSugcwx (from Persian sang-e-marmar). 
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Š 181: Popular adaptations of foreign words 


All these various forms of phonetic effort-saving are 
best seen when foreign words are adopted into a language 
and are gradually naturalised. Popular etymology is at 
work in all these cases, the main idea being that the sound 
of the naturalised word should adapt itself to the phonetic 
groups of the language. We have artichoke transformed 
into Bengali wma (` elephant-eye ©’), railway in the 
Gujarati of the middle of the 19th century became #а%м.' 
I have heard library called Rde-Bareli? and omlette becom- 
ing amaz- ог even marmalade, Rhubarb was rendered in 
Gujarati a generation ago as = тд? But most amazing 
are the transformations of European proper names in the 
mouths of Indian servants. Mackenzie becomes mum! 
(butter), Ludlow becomes «we (sweet-ball) and a colleague 
of mine at'Benares, Maedermott, became gatz“! 


& 132. Accent 


In speech we neither utter all the words in a sentence 
nor all the syllables of a word in the same tone. Usually 
in a sentence we emphasise a particular word which we 
regard as important. "Thus the sentence, ''he shall go 
tomorrow to Bombay " might mean different things 


1 A sort'of double-assimilation. There was also the cross-influence 


of. the pure Guj. word $a ( from ЖЕ) which meant a bullock vehicle 
much used in the pre-railway days. 

2 Ап important town in Uttar Pradesh. 

з Popular-etymology is again at work here; 1 (blood) indi- 
cates the colour of the plant as also it blood-cleaning property and 
am — * refers to the vegetable kingdom. 


* «rema is parched pulse fried in butter or oi! and ri with 
salt and! pepper! 
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according to the different words on which stress is laid. 
Similarly in a word also a particular part is emphasised. 

Of course in monosyllabic languages of the isolating type . 
a word has no component parts, but tones are employed 

to distinguish between words of similar sound.” Where. 
however, words are made up of а “root " and a “ gram- 
matical affix '' either of these may take this emphasis and 
various phonetic changes take place in consequence. The 
emphasis thus laid upon particular parts of a word or & 
sentence is called accent. 


Š 133. Stress-accent and Pitch-accen?t 


Accent may be of two kinds. One variety is called the 
stress, and the other is called the pitch or '' the musical 
accent". In stress-accent all the force of breath is spent om 
the accented syllable, so that the accented syllable sounds 
stronger. The effect of a stress-accent language on the ear 
of a stranger is like that of suecessive blows of à hammer. 
In the pitch-accent the voice is raised or lewered according 
as the syllable is accented or not. So that a language which 
bas the pitch-accent predominant sounds very “ sing- 
song '” to a stranger. Among the stress-accent languages = 
we may mention, English, Modern ttreek,? Welsh, Persian 
and among the ancient languages Avesta and Latin. 
Among languages with ріёсһ-ассеоё may be mentioned 
Vedic Sanskrit, Homeric Greek, and most of the Indo- 


1 See below Chap. XIII. 

3 I once heard an oration in Modern Greek by the late Prof. 
Delbrück. The effect on my ear was stunning. The accent, like blows 
of a bammer, was quite painful. | 

з The very definitions of the accents in Skt.— aS «erm. | acy - $ 
етт: жиг: afta: | (Panini, i,2.20-31)—can only refer to the 
raising and lowering of the voice as with the pitch-accent, 
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Aryan Vernaculars of today. It must not, however. be 
supposed that when we speak of one kind of aecent in a 
language that the other variety is entirely absent from it. 
We mean only that one particular variety is predominant, 
and that its effect is most marked. It is also to be noted 
that languages seem to pass from one variety of accentua- 
tion to another, though the reasons for this change are not 
quite clearly understood. Thus, we know that Homeric 
reek had a pitch-accent, while Modern Greek is very 
clearly stressed. We also may note that Bengali is at 


present developing a stress and so also the Parsi dialect 
of Guyjarati.* 


s 134. Effects of the stress-accent 


The phonetic effects of these two varieties of accent 
are very different. With the stress-accent there is a 
tendency to reduce or to drop the syllables (i.e., vowels). 
ip the immediate neighbourhood of the stressed syllable. 
The reason is quite obvious. The stressed syllable needs 
all the volume of breath, and thus leaves very little or 
none for its immediate neighbour. If the word is a 
sufficiently long one, there may be another snbordinate (or 


1 This is clearly due to the Iranian tradition of the Parsis, which 
bag been strengthened by the growing English habit among them. 
However correct the Gujarátf of a Parsi may be in grammar and idiom, 
his accent (especially of а Bombay Parsi) generally sounds foreign 
As a Parsi myself I have been able to catch more or less correctly the 
Bengali accent, but when I speak HindT, I am told that I '' speak like 
a foreigner", although I speak the latter much more fivently ana 
correctly than I do Bengali, The reasons is that I am unable to intone 
properly the "Hindi accent. It may also be noted that when Hinói 
or PunjübI-speaking Indians talk English they do it in a " sing-song ` 
fashion because some of their vernacular accent still clings to ther 
speech. 
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secondary) accent developed. Thus, take the English 
word liferature which has a strong stress on the first syllable. 
we find that the tendency is to drop the vowel in the 
second syllable and to pronounce the word “ literife* '"' 

( fmfzw (<) Jas if it were spelt litrature- So also the word 
extra-ordinary has a strong stress on the o and is 
pronounced ** eks'tr?:dineri '"' [ сжата |. Avesta 
furnishes many good examples of the effects of the stress. 
The prevailing accent there is a stress on the penult as 
in ea/wü'ró (Sanskrit qent:), but when an enclitie -ca is 
suffixed the accent shifts reducing the long vowel to a: 
ca6wards ca (Sanskrit ware) Another very good example 
is the бабіс word! ptā ( = Sanskrit faa), the strong stress on 
the final syllable changed the Aryan *pitd’ to Avesta pta’. 
So also the compound tdt-dp (possessing falling water, i.e-, 
full of rain) stands for pftdt-dp, originally patát-ap.? 


5 135. Effects of the pitch-accent 


The effect of the pitch-accent is markedly different. 
it changes the nature of the vowel. Generally it tends 
to make a close vowel more open.‘ Thus i changes to е 
and w to o under the influence of the pitch-accent. In 
the І.-Е. parent language the accent shifts about in word- 
building and in form-buildmg. In some it is on the root 


1 The pronunciations are as given in Daniel Jones’ An English 
Pronouncing Dictionary. The Nügari transcripts are merely approxi- 
mate, 

2 ра is found Yas., xv. 11 and elsewhere also. 

3 See Bartholomae, Altiranisches Wörterbuch, 631. 

* Pitch is musical tone and the accented syllable has got more 
vibrations per second (i.e., is at a higher pitch) than the unaccented. Aa 
every singer knows a higher note necessitates y wider opening of the 
mouth. This ia probably the physical explanation of this change. 


— 
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(or stem)! syllable, in others it is on the ending (ог (waa). 
‘The original reason for this shifting of the accent might 
have been to indicate which was regarded as the more 
important component of the world.? Of course each branch 
of the T.-E. parent-stock as it progressed developed its own 
accent rules, which often ran directly counter to the 
original seheme in the parent-language. Thus, in Sanskrit 
in the case of nouns the accent usually remains through- 
out on the same syllable.* In Greek there is developed 
the ''trisyllable law'', which does not allow the accent 
to go beyond the third syllable from the end. But these 
particular laws have been later developments. The effects 
of the original shifting of the accent survive even though 
these new rules have caused the accent to shift again. It 
is these original effects that we consider mainly when 
dealing with the І.-Е. languages. The effects are seen 
‘in what is called vowel-gradation. 


8 136. Vowel-gradation. 


We have seen above that in vowels we have two series 
— the front and the back. And with each series is asso- 
ciated a semi-vowel. Thus we get two series of sounds 
ineluding at one end the semi-vowel and at the other the 
long diphthong. "These are: 

1. e-series : i, i, i, e (*ai), at (*ài) 

2. o-series: u, u, ii, o (*au), au (*àu)* 


1 The word root is used for verbs (бич), while stem usually 
‘implies а noun or pronoun or adjective (qqa), . 

2 See my article on ''Parasmaipada and Atmanepada " in the 
Dr. Ganganath Jha Memorial Volume. 

‘з Except with monosyllabic nouns or with such as are oxytons 
{i.e., have the last syllable accented). See Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, 
£§ 314-390 for details. 

4 For the forms marked with asterisk see above, Chapter VII 
«3 105). 
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In Sanskrit zrammar we know these as the anaren- 
aya-afe series. Their mutual relations can be best re- 
presented as in Figure 15. The gradations are here shown 
as steps," on each step is indicated its name as well as its 
equivalent in Sanskrit grammar.* It will be noted that 
the ''weak-grade'' is subdivided into two sub-steps accord- 
ing as the syllable is entirely accentless or bears the 
secondary accent. There is one important difference in 
the way vowel-gradation is approached by Sanskrit 
grammarians and by modern Western scholars. The 
former look upon the ‘‘weak-grade’’ as the original and 
describe two other steps as successive strengthenings. The 
latter, however, regard the ''strong-grade'' as the origina! 
and take one step upwards for strengthening (i.e., afa) 
and one step downwards for weakening (simple vowel or 
qimi ).° The facts described are exactly the same but 
the points of view differ. 


§ 137. Ablaut 


The word ablaut means literally ‘‘change of the (vowel) 
sound’’. And almost all writers use the word in the sense 
of “‘vowel-gradation’’ as well. The change of vowel may 
be along the graded series (strengthening or weakening), 
or from one series to another (back to front). The changes 
noted under vowel-gradation in the previous paragraph are 


t German scholars call them Stufe (steps). 

2 It may be noted that the equivalents are somewhat different 
according as we consider the long-vowel series or the short-vowel series. 
The diagram is more or less for the short-vowel series which shows 
all the steps. 

з "This is very likely due to the comparative method, especially as 
the forms of roots considered from Greek and Latin are the Ist pers, 
sing, of. the present, which are always in thhe ''strong.grade". 
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of the former sort. But there is also another change of 
vowels as well, the change from one series to another, 
which may be called the qualitative ablaut. 

This is best observable in Greek'; e.g., phéro: phoros; 
leipo: Шора; patér: eupdtor. In these instances we 
find the vowels of the e-series changing to those of the 
o-series. ‘Тһе interchange between the e and o and 
between ё and б seems ta have been so regulated that є 
origmally stood in the chief accented syllable and o in 
the next following syllable’’.? The explanation offered 
for this change is that e being a front-vowel and о a back- 
vowel, the former has naturally a higher pitch than the 
latter. Hence when the accent shifts from an originally 
accented front-vowel, the latter is changed to the corres- 
ponding lower-pitched vowel of the o-series.? We also 
find in Greek a change from the a-series of vowels to the 
o-series; e.g., Doric phami: phóné. І personally desire to 
use the term ''ablaut'' for the qualitative-change only and 
the term '' vowel-gradation '" for the quantitative-change- 
Thus we would avoid needless complications and ablaut 
would then have a meaning closer to its original sense. 
Hence we may assert that there is no true ablaut obser- 
vable in Sanskrit, for here, as we have seen the original 
І.-Е. vowels *4. *é and *ó have become only *@ («wor wn). 


š 138. Vowel-gradation and Ablaut in Indo-European 


Vowel-gradation is one of the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the I.-E. languages. Comparing the forms in 


1 In Sanskrit, as already mentioned above ($ 105), the three I.-E. 
vowels "а, *e and *o have fallen together, and hence tbe qualitative 
Ablaut, as here described, is not observable in it. See remarks at the 
end of this paragraph. 

2 Wright, Comparative Grammar of the Greek Language, § 83. 

> This is a mere tentative explanation. Wright says (loc. cit.), 
that “it is most difficult to account for this phase of ablaut." 
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various branches of this family we find that there are six 
series of vowel-gradation in the parent-language. These 
are named aiter the principal-vowel (i.e., the accented 
vowel) in the strong-grade. Each of these is subdivided 
into varieties according to the sound associated with (i.e., 
following) the principal vowel. These sounds are the 
semi-vowels (1 and и), the liquids (r and 1) and the 
nasals (n and m).* Thus we get tbe following varieties 
of vowel-gradation-series in the Indo-European : 


A. Short-vowel series: 
I. e-series. II. a-senes. Ill. o-series. 
Each of these may have the following sub-varieties :* 


1. The vowel by itself. 
2. The vowel + i. 

3. с Уа + и. 
4 


^ " * +T. 
5. + i +1. 
6. = * Tn. 
T. 2 + m. 


B. Long-vowel series: 
IV. é&-series. V. é-series. VI. 6-series. 


Each of these may have the following sub-varieties :* 


1. The vowel by itself. 
2. The vowel +i, 
3. r. +9 + u. 


! Only two nasals need be considered. 

z The varieties of the e-series are the most important as well as 
most humerous, 

з With long-vowel series the seven sub-varieties are theoretically 
possible, but the three mentioned here are practically the only ones 
found. Rarely are forme found for the othere; 


ts 
7 " d 
f 
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In each of TM thera are the three steps or grades: 
weak, strong, and lengthened. The weak-grade, as we saw 
above ($136), is subdivided into two: (a), weak-qrade having 
the secondary accent and (b), weak-grade without any 
accent. In the other two grades we get besides the original 
vowel also the ablaut (i.e., qualitatively-changed) vowel. 
Thus we get in each series the following six varieties in 
the vowel-gradations table: 


1. Weak-grade : (a) With secondary accent. 
(b) with ablaut vowel. 


Strong-grade : (a) with original vowel. 
(b) with ablaut vowel. 


2 


3. Lengthened-grade: (a) with original vowel. 


(b) accentless. 


Of course, when the original vowel is long, the last two 
(За and ЗЬ) would be absent; and when the original vowel 
ts o, the ablaut grades (2b and 3b) would be wanting. 
Another point to be noted is that if tables are made of 
All these various series and if examples are sought for eacli 
of the varieties we would have to get them not from one 
but from several cognate languages. And even then one 
root may not be able to give examples to fill in all the six 
columns. . I 


£ 


š 139. Vowel-gradation in Sanskrit 
In Sanskrit the six series of the I.-E. are reduced to 


ê 
L 
z 
15 
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I. W-series : ч [x] 
ча, ч [= or &] 
wa, ч [= or =] 
wç [w] ` 
чч [a] 
wa [Ħa] 
чя (ча) 
чт [w] 
| . чта, ç [+] 
З. та, wt [=] 
The details are given in Table V. 


b o tO = 
EN ш oe?) а 


>` 


II. “W-series: 


Wim а D 





In view of what has been said above with regard to the 
different points of view from which Sanskrit grammarians 
and Western philologists have looked at vowel gradation, 
it will be clear that the series shown in the table are from 
the standpoint of. modern Linguistics. To make the 
position clear the root-vowels given by Sanskrit gram- 
marians are also shown enclosed in square brackets. The 
table should make the matter quite clear. It may be 

| repeated that in the table the ' ablaut ' columns are 
| absent. The remarks give the necessary explanations. 


12-—2159 B. 





CHAPTER IX 
ForM-BvuILDING AND WonRp- BUILDING 
3 140. Parts of Speech 


Panini has made a clear differentiation between the 
terms šabda and pada in his sūtra aufaea чєн (i. 4. 14). 
Sabda m Sanskrit means the word, i.e., the label attached 
to a concept, while pada is the sabda used in a sentence.” 
Thus pada is gabda plus the grammatical suffixes. Of course 
in languages of the isolating type these two are identical. 
In these languages the word denotes the root-concept, 
and the part of speech to which it belongs is usually seen 
from the context, i.e., from its position in the sentence. 
Very similar is the case with Ianguages of the other two 
types when they have reached the analytic stage. In short 
there is nothing inherent in the éabda (or the root-concept) 
which could determine its part of speech. Thus take ө 
word like '' mother ', the word could be used as a verb, 
as in the sentence, “ the cat mothered the helpless 
puppies '. There is also the famous ** but me no buts, 
but tell me the whole truth, I want nothing but that '', 
where we find the word ''but ” used as four different 
' parts of speech ''. | 


1 Sce my article om '' Panini’s ' Parts of Speech ' " in the 
Calcutta Review, July, 1927. In English we may call sabda the '* root- 
concept " and pada the '' grammatical form '' (the word ss actually 
used in a sentence). 
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$ 141. All words are not root-concepts 


Somehow we have got the idea that words (concepts) 
ave to be divided into the few categories of grammar which 
we call '' parts of speech ”. We need not here enter into 
the merits of the classification of these as found in our 
English grammars. In a fundamental sense it is indeed 
true that there is nothing inherent in the root-concept 
which determines the part of speech. But we find this 
dictum, strictly true only in the case of isolating languages. 
Usually, however, in our inflected languages we are correct 
in assigning most words in our lexicons to their appropriate 
parts of speech. The reason for this is that a very large 
number of the '' words '' in our languages are not root-con- 
cepts. They are derivatives from the root-concepts made 
up by adding to them certain formative affixes. Thus the 
lexicons of languages of the inflected type have two classes 
of words: (1) the root-concepts and (2) the derivatives from 
these. The latter are numerically by far the most 
numerous.? In the isolating languages, on the other hand, 
the lexicons have words which are only concepts, either 
root-concepts or derived-concepts, and the latter are 
necessarily not very numerous.? 


š 142. Roots and their derivatives 


The main characteristic of inflected languages is that 
they can be analysed down to roots, which are the funda- 
mental concepts and from which all their wealth of words 


1 In Sanskrit there are only about 800 root-concepts out of which 
many thousands of words are built up. 

? "This explains why the biggest Chinese dictionary has only 42,000 
words, as compared with, say, the St. Petersburg Dictionary (of 
Sanskrit) or the New English Dictionary which contains a far larger 
number. l x 
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is gradually built up. "These roots are originally material 
concepts, usually indicating activities cf the human body." 
With the progresa of the race and the development of their 
thought these material concepts gradually give rise to 
abstract concepts and new concepts are built up by fresh 
regroupings. The very fact that these derivatives are 
denoted by certain definite suffixes and prefixes gives a sort 
of clue to the re-arrangement of the groups. It is also very 
probable that these suffixes and prefixes were originally 
themselves concepts, i.e., independent words which com- 
bining with the others gave a new compound concept. 
Phonetic decay may have been responsible for the reduction 
of these infto merely monosyllabic suffixes and prefixes.” 
With further progress in the language the derived words 
themselves are further developed into still other concepts 
by means of other suffixes. Thus we get two types сї word- 
building suffixes in the Indo-European type of inflected 
languages. These are (i) the Primary (wq), which are 
added direct to the root and (ii) the Secondary ( аб а) 
which are added to forms already derived. 


$ 143. The elements building up Indo-European languages 


Thus we see that the inflected languages with which 
we are concerned are made up from a limited number of 
root-concepts. From these are derived the primary 
derivatives and from these latter the secondary derivatives 
by adding the primary (krt) and the secondary (taddhita) 
suffixes. Both these belong to the word-building elements 


1 See § 10 above. 
2 This seems somewhat contradictory to what has been stated 
above in § 35. But the remarks made there apply to grammatical 
auffixes only. This point is made clear further on. TE 
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SENTENCE — | 
the UNIT of 
Language— 
ie made п 
Tef — — GRAMMATICAL 
Worms (pada). 
These are: 


| 


1. Substantives 
(subanta), including : | 

(a) Nouns, | 

(b) Pronouns, 

(c) Adjectaves, 

(d) Verbal forme, viz 


(ii) Participles. 
These are formed by 


adding sup-endings to AE 79 Womps (sabda), or—»|—*Hoors 











1. Simple, 1.е.,—> р 
2, Indeclinabies 


— —— 1 = 
epo- 


) Ad-nouns 
aitions) 2. Derivatives, 
(b) Ad-verbs, |! which are: 


(c) Conjunctions, 

(d) Exclamatory par- 
ticles (Interjections). 
These аге: 
aa mostly unchang- 


or (ii) formed by add- 
ing sup (or 
adverbial) endings to — 


(a) Primary. formed 
by adding Primary or 


by adding Secondary 
—> or taddhita-endings to 
Primary words. — — 


> 
93 
= 
B 
= 
5 


3. Compounds 





(samësa), which are : 
З. Verbs (tihanta), (a) Prefixes  (upasar- | 
which are formed tin- ga) plus 
endings, together with 


the other — modi- 


(b) Word plus Words | ^ 
—- 
fieatory signs, to 


(e Words plus 


Taste VI.—SgwNTENCB To Roors. 
[Facing § 143.] 
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of the language. But we have seen already that for the 
building up of sentences (the units of language) words 
(whether root-words or derivatives) are put together and 
their mutual relations are indicated by means of other 
suffixes which may be called '' grammatical-suffixes ''.' 
These last may be called the form-building elements. 
These make up the original syntactical apparatus of these 
languages and form part of their original inheritance. 
These have not been added to in any of the branches.’ 
Many of the word-building suffixes also are parts of the 
original inheritance and some of them (such as the adverbial 
suffixes) are closely connected with the grammatical ones.* 
But many new word-building suffixes have been of later 
growth in individual branches of I.-E. languages which are 
unknown to the other branches. Examples of these latter 
are -hood, -dom, -ly in English. These varied elements 
can be arranged in a tabular form as in Table VII. 


§ 144. Various kinds of Indo-European affixes 


It can be seen quite clearly that the sentence may 
be analysed, in the first instance, into a number of gramma- 
tieal forms (pada). "These latter in their turn can be seen 
as made up of a word (or root) plus one or more 
grammatical (form-building) suffixes. Words  (4abda) 


1 Gee Table VI. There sre no grammatical prefires in I.-E. 


languages. See above, § 25. 
2 New grammatical forms have, indeed, arisen in individual 


languages but they have been periphrastic in origin, like the future 
forms ( wife) and the periphrastic perfect ( amama ) ete., in 
Sanskrit. 

з Such as -q: (found in aa, ga: ete.) which is clearly con- 
 nected with the suffix of the ablative case. 





ы of verbs ia not во much grammatical as modificatory. 


the I.-E. languages there are no grammatical! prefixes. The 
* NT 
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Prefixes Suffixes Substantive Verbal 
«upasarga)! | | 
|| | | 
: | | 
Ргипагу —— Case-sufüxes Adverbial 
(rt and тайап? — itaddhita) (sup) Suffixes 
Ex ac E „ме га р: заа, | 
Modificatory Participial and Personal Suffixes 
signs Infinitive Suffixes (tiñ) 
— Tu a aa a r NE 
Tense and Conjugation signs Reduplication* Augment 
"Modal signs? (vikarana) 


Tang VII —INDo-EUROPEAN АРРІХЕЗ 


The negative prefix (a- or an-) is included here; 
See Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, § 1138 a. | 
Such as those for passive, future, causal, etc. 
sri ag li is four ia intensive, perfect; etc. 
- [Facing § 144.) 7 
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themselves can be analysed and these are found to be built 
up from roots with the addition of word-building affixes. 
Thus the ultimate analysis of the I.-E. languages yields 
roots and various kinds of affixes. The varieties of the 
latter are shown in Table VII. 


$ 145. Word-building affixes: (i) Prefixes 


Words are built up from roots by prefixes and suffixes 
and of the latter there are two varieties. The prefixes in 
I.-E. have no grammatical significance but they modify the 
sense. In other words they give a compound-concept. 
They are employed both with substantives and with verbs.. 
They are in essence small words indicating very abstract 
concepts such as arise after a good deal of mental develop- 
ment and progress. These little words are attachable -to 
nouns (ad-nouns, prepositions!) or to verbs (ad-verbs). In 
Sanskrit they are all grouped together under the common 
designation of upasanga. It is, indeed, hard in the ancient 
I.-E. languages to know whether in a sentence these are 
attached more to the noun or to the verb. Besides the 
upasarga there are several other prefixes which are also 
found in the Indo-European languages. The most 
important of these is the negative prefix, in Sanskrit, 


“or ча. 


É 146. Word-building affixes: (ii) Primary and Secondary 
suffires 


The other group of word-building affixes are the 
primary and secondary suffixes from which words are 
derived from roots. The prefixes are more or less used 
to form compound-concepts, i-e., their own significance is 


1 When attached to nouns they usually stand before these, hence 
thé ‘name, Sometimes they sre used as post-positions. 
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added on to the meaning of the word or root to which 
they are attached. The primary and secondary suffixes, 
on the other hand, are added to derive a new concept frorm 
a root or word. Primary suffixes are added to the root 
directly, while secondary suffixes are added to words whick 
have been already derived. These are, as may be expected, 
different in different languages; still a considerable number 
form the original common stock of the parent-language, 
especially among the primary suffixes. These derivative 
suffixes build up the feminines, the degrees of comparison 
for adjectives, the ordinal numerals, abstract nouns from 
concrete, agent nouns and! a vast number of other words. 
In fact these constitute the most useful as well as the most 
instructive aids in the building up of language. 


$ 147. Form-building suffixes: (i) Substantive-suffixes 


In the Indo-European languages there are no gramma- 
tical or form-building prefixes as in the Semitic languages. 
There are suffixes of essentially two kinds only, substantive 
and verbal. The adverbial suffixes have originally the 
same signification as the case-suffixes. “ There is no ulti- 
mate difference between such suffixes and the case-endings 
in deelension; and the adverbs of this division (i-e., 
derivative adverbs) sometimes are used in the manner of 
eases `". This close connection between case-endings and 
adverbial suffixes may have been due to the latter being 
variant forms of the former. In Sanskrit such adverbs are 
often used as. cases, eg, Wem Wwme: (from that dead 


` 


' Whitney, ор: cit., § 1097 а. In Greek also there are "' local 
endings '' for forming adverbs, like thi, -then, -de ete. The words 
thus formed’ are used exactly as cases of nouns, e,g., oiko-than. (from 
home), Wathi (with violence). 
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body); да wr (at the time when), quy gam amma (paths 
leading to the Gods), «ач (from some country). Then 
again many of the modificatory words (avyayas) in Sanskrit 
are actually case forms of nouns, e.g., fat, uvsr "T: 
атаа, sat, vwfa etc. Hence Panini has very rightly 
classified these words as a variety of substantives, and he 
says that the avyaya is in essence a sub-anta.! 


§ 148. Form-building suffixes: (ii) Verbal suffixes 


Verbal suffixes are of two sorts: (a) personal endings 
and (b) modificatory suffixes. The former are called the 
fin-suffixes in Sanskrit grammar. These endings are 
common to all branches of the I.-E. languages. The 
modificatory suffixes are of various sorts. In the first place 
they denote certain tenses and moods. Thus there is the 
-ya for passive, -sya for future, -aya for causal, -sa (or -isa) 
for desiderative, and so forth. There is another type of 
modifieatory suffix, usually called vikarana by Sanskrit 
grammarians. These are found in Sanskrit mainly in the 
* Present '' and the ** Aorist "’ systems. These are called 
the '' conjugation-signs "’, specially with reference to the 
" Present " system. In that system are found the ten 
*' elasses "' of roots, each distinguished by a particular sign. 
The roots in classical Sanskrit are usually conjugated in one 
class only. Sometimes there are roots which belong to 
more classes than one, and occasionally the meaning also 
changes with the change of class.* In the aorist, too, 
similar classes are observed. 

Comparing these vikaranas, with similar modificatory 
signs in the other I.-E. languages some remarkable points 
are noticed. The parent І.-Е. language seems to have 


1 Qf. Panini, ii, 429 etc. 
з E.g. WH, aq, ч etc. 
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possessed no less than thirty-two such signs as enumerated 
by Brugmann. Originally they did have a modificatory 
meaning based on delicate shades of meaning. Thus the 
root yu (to join), gave a derivative yu-dh (to join' in battle) 
while the Latin jungo shows another conjugation-sign.' 
The -skó-class roots in Greek (-scó in Latin) show another 
type of vikarana.* In all I.-E. languages these classes have 
mixed up more or less according as the original distinctions 
based on percept differences became regrouped unde: 
different concepts. In Sanskrit most of the vikaranas fell 
together in the first or bhü-class. In the Veda we often 
find verbs conjugated in quite different classes to what ther 
have acquired later, and often we have the same root 
conjugated in different classes with distinct shades of 
meaning.? 


5 149. The Auqment 


The augment is the only prefir for form-building in 
the T.-E. languages. The original use of this sign was to 


Y The arrangement of roots in the mnemonic verses given in 
Sanskrit grammars seems to have been originally arranged in alphabe- 
tical order of these tikeranas, because they are arranged in the order 
of the fina! letters of the roots, as in the well-known list, таче ga 


{жч aa faq fae ufes аря fafa ыз: п “с. 
з This js the wg in Skt. roots like aap, etc. 


3 In Greek “the various forms of present stem originally 
expressed different types of action. (1) Verbs in fo (-6) expressed conti- 
muous action, e.g., cf. phord (wear) with phéró (carry), potóma (hover) 
with pétomai (fly): (2) reduplication expressed repeated action, didóm 
(offer), or intensive action, cf. pamphaínó (shine brightly) and phainā 
(shine); (3) suffix -skō was terminatipe, denoting the beginning or end 
of an action and in many verba ‘became inceptive, e.g., gérdskd (become 
old), h#bdskd (to come to man's estate), gegeidskā (to get a beard, to 
come of age)" (John Thompson, Greek Grammar, 5 990, note 3). 
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indicate past time. And in the Rgveda, as well as in 
Avesta and Homer, augmentless forms are pretty frequent. 
In fact, the use of the augment definitely denotes past time, 
and without the augment the sense is that conveyed by the 
 tense-system ``! employed without any reference to 
time—past, present or future. In Greek, too, we often find 
in Homer the dropping of the augment making the passage 
vivid in “ historical present '".* In Avesta also. the 
augment has a very clear temporal value and is used com- 
paratively rarely. The greater majority of aorist forms in 
Avesta are augmentless. When the verb is accented in 
Sanskrit and if it is an augmented form, the accent is 
always on the augment. This rule seems clearly to support 
the view that the augment was a purely temporal prefix. 
In the aorist-system in the Vedic language the augment is 
often dropped giving the so-called '' improper subjunc- 
tive ''.* 


$ 150. Reduplication 


One of the methods employed in distinguishing certain 
' classes '" and some of the ‘‘ tenses in the І.-Е. 
languages is reduplication. The original sense attached to 


1 In the I.-E. languages four clear tense-systems are found. 
Grammarians have called them (i) Present, (ii) Perfect, (iii) Aorist 
арі (iv) Future. But these names are misleading because these words 
have now acquired clearly-marked time connotations. The time element 
is entirely absent in the older phases of the languages: it is only = 
particular set of personal endings and rikaramas and other modificatory 
signs that determined these forms. Jn Sanskrit these four ** tense- 
systems '' are represented respectively by (0 терн, (ti) AMR, 
Gd "IW and (ie) aferafa. 

2 Cf. Iliad, A, line 10. 

з Whitney (op. cit., §§ 585.587) gives the proportions of the 
sugmentiess forms to the augmented in the RV. as 2,000 to 8,300, 
The augmentless aorist survives in classical Sanskrit with the prohibi- 
tive particle жү, 
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reduplication is repetition. In some languages the plural 
is indicated by reduplication as in Japanese and Malay. 
With verbs reduplication conveys the idea of an oft- 
repeated or habitual action, or an action performed inten- 
sively. Sanskrit has got intensives which have a strong 
reduplication.' Very likely the reduplicated (w) class in 
Sanskrit indicated a habit. In Greek and Latin verbs 
reduplication indicated repeated or intensive action. 
There is another use of reduplication also found in Sanskrit 
and in the modern vernaculars of India; these are the 
so-called reduplicated compounds, e.g., auf", garefe, etc., 
and they show quite clearly the reason for the reduplication. 
In Latin pronouns may be reduplicated to indicate empha- 
sis, for example, méme, tētē (rare), sësë (very common). 
Among the I.-E. languages reduplication as a grammatical 
device is also found in Old Irish and Gothic. 


$ 151. Compound-words.* 


Besides the word-building devices described above? the 
Tndo-European languages possess a very remarkable feature. 
the power of building compound-words. Other families of 
languages also often show two words put together, but this 
is mere juxtaposition, the relations between the words thus 
joined being the simplest, usually that of possessor and 
thing possessed. Thus in Hebrew there are so-called com- 
pounds like bethel (the house of God), Benjamin (the son of 


i These used to be called '' frequentatives ` in older grammars. 
2 See above, p. 187, fn. 3. 7 


2 George М. Lane, A Latin Grammar, $ 650. 
4 See my article, A note on Sanskrit Compounds", in the 


Sir Asutosh Mockerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes, III, 2, pp. 449 f. 
з 55 145 and 146, 
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` 


Jamin), etc. But in the I..E. languages other and more 
complex syntax relations are also indicated by compounds. 
These are true compounds as distinguished from mere 
juxtaposition as observed in other languages. In fact 
compounds in Indo-European languages almost serve the 
purpose of parenthetical clauses. 


In the older I.-E. languages these consist usually of 
two words. The compound does not denote merely the 
sum of the twó concepts, but one concept, which is a sort of 
resultant of the two taken together. That the compound 
denotes one concept is seen from the fact that it has only 
one accent. In Veda we get the devatá-dvandva com- 
pounds which show two accents, because obviously these 
compounds indicate two ideas. In fact the two members 
of a devatd-dvandva are quite loosely joined together and 
each of them is in the dual, e.g., indrüsómàá, and in the 
oblique cases mitrárádrunayoh.! Except for these devatàá- 
dvandva compounds all others express only one concept and 
hence also have one accent. 

In all the earlier Indo-European languages it is rare 
to find a compound of more than two members. ‘They are 
mostly descriptive in their signification. But as we come 
to more recent times it is noted that the size of compounds 
increases. In Greek long compounds are not usual and 
when used are more or less literary curiosities.? But in 
Sanskrit the compound has had a remarkable development 
and in later Classical Sanskrit they form the usual method 


of expression. 


` 
з Mitrdyor-eárunáyoh is also found їп RV. vii 66.1 (and also vi. 
51.1). This sort of compound, where each member is separately 
declined, is very common in tle Avesta, eg., Ahunem-vairim, 
Vanhous- Manonhd Asahe-Vahistahe, etc, 
2 See below, Chap. XII (6 209). 
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In present-day English we find compounds, sometimes 
fairly long, in which the words are joined together by 
hyphens. These compounds are mainly adjectival in: force. 
As examples may be cited: ‘‘ never-to-be-forgotten 
episode '', '' sort of end-of-a perfect-day feeling '". Such 
compounds are to be found in humorous writers. Their 
meaning is quite plain to the reader. А couple of further 
examples may be given: 

"A sermon nowadays should be a bright, brisk, 
straight-from-the-shoulder affair.''"! 

‘There is a sort of Oh-what-a-wicked-world-this-is- 
and-how-I-wish-I-could-do-something-to-make-it-better-and- 
nobler expression about Montmorency, that has been known 
to bring the tears into the eyes of pious old ladies and 
gentlemen.” 2 


$ 152. Compounds in Classical Sanskrit 


Sanskrit is now a '' dead language '', and it died as & 
result of Pánini's Grammar. What is implied by this 
statement is that the other spoken languages of India 
progressed along their usual course, and showed clear signs 
of a growing analytic structure, such as the greater use of 
prepositions or postpositions* and of auxiliary verbs, but 
Sanskrit remained as synthetic as it was in the days of 
Panini. But Sanskrit, though ''dead ” as far as the 
masses are concerned, has remained a spoken language to 
this day. And even though its speakers form a '' micro- 
scopic minority "° today, they formed a considerable portion 
of the people in the days when the later literature was 


1 P, G, Wodehouse, Jeeves Omnibus, 

2 Jerome K. Jerome, Three Men in a Boat. 

3 Seo below, Chap. XIV ($ 267). 

4 The so-called '' case-endings '' in the modern Indian Vernaculars 
are in their origin postpositions. 
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produced. Sanskrit was certainly *' dead ” in ‘fhe sense 
that soon after Panini’s date it ceased to be the language 
of the home— the mother-tongue ”^ So though later 
writers like Bhavabhüti and Magha, Вара and Dandin, 
Wrote Sanskrit with fluency and grace, still they must 
have used the more analytic Prakrit very largely in their 
daily life. No human being could have thought in the 
stilted artificial manner of these great Classics. 

The terribly long compounds so common in Classical 
Sanskrit Literature form a very remarkable proof of the 
natural urge of all languages from synthetic to analytic 
structure. For these long compounds are not mere des- 
eriptive words but whole sentences. Luckily there was no 
rule in Panini restricting the number of words a compound 
may contain and therefore the natural linguistic tendency 
towards analvtic structure blossomed forth in Sanskrit in 
‘this wondrous manner. Compounds enable us to dispense 
with grammatical endings and these long compounds are 
merely the attempts in Sanskrit at analytic construction. 
"These compounds indicate the direction in which Sanskrit 
might have developed if Panini had not written his Asta- 
dhyáwi. Only in that case we would have written the 
words separately. 

In Welsh such long compounds also exist, as also in 
German. Both these languages are still largely synthetic 
in structure and here, too, the long compounds are mere 
expressions of the tendency towards analytic structure. 


Mark Twain in his book, A Tramp. Abroad, describing 


the long German compounds (in the chapter entitled ** The 
Swiul German Language 3 has very aptly called them 

^' alphabetical processions ". He says, ''eome German 
words are so long that they have a perspective. .. . These 


TUE. The truo implication of this name—mother tongue that the 


child learns speaking from the mother, - ч 
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things are not words, they are alphabetical processions. 
And they are not rare; one can open a German newspaper 
any time and see them marching majestically across the 
page—and if he has any imagination he can see the banners 
and hear the music, too. They impart a martial thrill 
to the meanest subject '". In one edition of this book 
there is a quaint picture of this “ alphabetical procession '' 
marching over a bridge and fading away in the distant 
horizon ! 


2 
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CHAPTER X 
LINGUISTIC PALAEONTOLOGY 
Š 153. The Method of Linguistic Palaeontology 


Urgeschichte or Linguistic Palaeontology is the name 
given to that branch of Linguistics which strives to 
reconstruct ancient history from linguistic evidence. It 
would be better to call it at once '' pre-history '',! because 
the period to which these investigations carry us is much 
beyond what history has recorded. And naturally there 
would be a separate set of facts for each '' family '' of 
languages. Here, of course, we shall consider Indo- 
European Urgeschichte. The usual method followed in 
this reconstruction is to get hold of the oldest records in 
each branch of the Indo-European languages and from a 
careful and critical comparison of the words certain common 
heritage is discoverable. This would give us a fair notion 
of the wealth of words the original speakers of these 
languages possessed and thus we may get some idea of their 


culture and progress. 


5 154. Precautions to be observed 


This branch of Linguistics is more or less of recent 
growth, though the foundations of this fascinating subject 
were laid long ago by Max Miiller. Still it is comparatively 
recently that scholars have started devoting themselves 
seriously to it. These have worked very assiduously and 
carefully and the most noted among them was Professor 
O. Schrader of the University of Breslau. The methods 


1 Urgeschichte means '' pre-history ''. 
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along which these scholars have worked are typical of the 
extremely careful and critical attitude of modern Lineuis- 
ties. Certain precautions’ are strictly to be observed and 
these may be enumerated and considered in some detail. 
These precautions are :— 

(i) The presence of a word in several branches of the 
Indo-European family is not conclusive of its right to a 
place in the parent vocabulary. 


(4) The absence of a word from several branches is 
not conclusive evidence against its being included in the 
parent language. 


(її) Absence of a common neme for a very common 


object or idea would not mean non-acquaintance with that 
object. 


(iv) That a word is not found in the known records 


of particular branches is no proof that they never possessed 
the word. 


(v) Semantic change has to be always carefully borne 
in mind and taken into account. 

(vt) From the undoubted existence of a word in the 
parent language no hasty conclusions need be drawn 
regarding the culture of the original speakers. 


(vii) The existence of a word in the parent vocabulary 
merely proves familiarity with the object, that it was 
sufficiently important to be worth naming. But the degree 
of familiarity is to be ascertained from other considerations. 


5155. (i) Presence of a word in several branches 
It is obvious that a word is regarded to belong to the 
original inheritance only if it is found in several branches. 
1 fee Moulton, Science of Language, pp. 30 f. 
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Here, too, there is need to observe that if a word is 
common between two closely related branches (like, say, 
Indian and Iranian) but is not found in the others, the 
presumption is that it is not an original word, i.e., a word 
from the parent stock. In any case it would be unwise 
and not sufficiently warranted to regard it as such. In 
order that a word may be included in the original stock 
of Indo-European words it has to be found in several 
branches widely separated. The mutual relations of the 
branches have been roughly shown in Figure 16. 


From, this it will be quite clear that if a word is found 
in Greek and Sanskrit it can with greater probability be 
regarded as a word of the parent language than if it were 
found in Irish and Latin or Sanskrit and Avesta. 


But even if a word is found in enough branches and in 
branches sufficiently separated from one another, there are 
still two further possibilities to be considered. The first 
is that the word may have been borrowed from one of the 
branches into the others. Such, for instance, is the word 
raja borrowed in practically all the other branches of the 
Indo-European today. Many English words, like sport, 
scout, ete., are now used in other languages also. Of 
course these examples are of recent borrowings, but in older 
days Greek and Latin had given a lot of culture woxds 
to the other branches. The second possibility is that the 
word may have been a borrowing from another family of 
languages. Very good instances are the words camel and 
lion, both of which, though found in almost all the branches, 


A great many Latin words were borrowed in German languages 
early enough to have been affected by the Second Sound-shifting. 
Sanskrit also shows borrowing from other languages, e.g., ет (ink), 
Rara (ink-pot) are from Greek, fafa (script) is from Old Persian. 
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are borrowings from Semitic. So we may lay down the 
precaution that a word found in several widely separated 
branches of the Indo-European need not be taken to be an 
original word, until there is sure proof that there has been 
no borrowing.? 


š 156. (ii) Absence of a word in several branches 


It often happens that old words in a language tend to 
drop out, to be replaced by borrowed words from other 
languages or by some other synonym. Hence the absence 
of a word from one or more branches is not conclusive 
evidence against its inclusion in the parent vocabulary. 
Thus the Indo-European words for “ son " and ‘‘ daugh- 
ter ' have disappeared from Latin, that for ** sister '° from 
Greek and those for ''father ' and '' mother " from 
Gothic. We note the same process of disappearance of 
ancient words in our modern languages. Thus hound, the 
original word, is now replaced in English by dog. In the 
Indian Vernaeulars a great many indigenous words have 
disappeared and are replaced by English or other European 
words. Thus the words lamp and lantern have replaced 
the ancient ча апа y, And the number of Persian 
and Arabic words in Indian Vernaculars is much greater 
than is usually suspected; some oí the most ordinary words 
used daily, and which have penetrated even to the village 


1 Incidentally this proves that both these animals were not known 
to the Indo-European people (i.e., the people speaking these languages) 
until they came in contact with Semitic races. It may be worth 
noting here that the Irüni word for '' lion "—shir (or sher) has been 
borrowed in Sanskrit ( + ) and in Chinese (shih). 

2 Cf. the history of the word for “` гісе "" which is found in all 
European languages, but is a borrowing from Dravidian; see p. 61 
above, 
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dialects, are Semitie words which have replaced the old 
Aryan words. Such words are sdheb (master), jawàáb 
(answer), jalsa (assembly), arz (request), etc. These con- 
siderations only emphasise what has been noted above 
already that all borrowed words have to be carefully 
excluded. 


2157. (ui) Absence of a common word for a 
common object or idea 


Often a very strange fact is noted with regard to Indo- 
European words. For no apparent reason one particular 
object or idea has no word in common; and though we are 
certain from other considerations that such a word did 
exist, the various branches show entirely different words. 
Thus we know that the Indo-European parent-speech had 
numerals up to one hundred,' and actually all numerals 
from '' two ' up to '' hundred " are common to all the 
branches, still there is no common word for ''one ''. 
Similarly the word for '' foot '" is found in all branches 
but there is no common word for ' hand ". '' We car 
hardly infer that their physical and mental equipment 
was so deficient as the argument from silence would suggest 
in these cases ''.? | 


8 158. (iv) Absence of a word in particular branches 


As already mentioned in the beginning of this chapter 
we have necessarily to base all arguments upon the known 
writings in the various languages. But obviously these 
would not record every word that had been used in that 


language. With many languages, which are important 


from our point of view, the recorded literature is very 


.1 Possibly they could count even up to a thousand, but there is 


no certainty about this. 
| 2 Moulton, op. cit., p. 33. 
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meagre and scanty. Gothic and Old Irish and Old Iranian 
are certainly of great value in considering Urgeschichte, 
but their records are extremely meagre. In these cases 
the older forms are to be inferred from those found in later 
records. Even in the case of languages with extensive 
literatures, like Sanskrit and Greek, it is found that new 
manuscripts and new inscriptions always show a consider- 
able number of new words. "The publication of the Kauti- 
liya Arthaáüstra, for instance, has brought to light a large 
number of new words, none of which had ever been noted in 
our dictionaries. And these new words throw a good deal 
of light on the culture and on the international contacts of 
those days. Similarly discoveries of new Greek papyri 
and inseriptions have also brought out many words, whose 
existence was unknown till that time. Some of these had 
been actually postulated by scholars as probable, and their 
discovery in old writings incidentally proved the accuracy 
of phonetic laws. 


§ 159. (v) Semantic change 


Often words change their meaning in passing from one 
language to another in the process of borrowing. More 
often an original word, inherited by various branches, 
changes its meaning as people change their homes in the 
course of their migrations. This is specially to be noted 
in the ease of names of plants and animals. If a plant or 
an animal existed in the original home, and was familiar 
enough to deserve a name, that name would probably be 
inherited by the various branches. When the people of 
these branches left their original home and wandered away 
they carried this word with them. But it was not always 
that the same plant or animal would be found in every 
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land these people might visit. So naturally these names 
would be given to the plant or animal that had the closest 
resemblance to the original one. Thus Latin fāgus (beech), 
English beech, Greek phegós (oak), Kurdish būs (elm) are 
all varieties of the same original word... So also Greek 
Úrüs (oak), Irish dair (pine or fir), Lithuanian derwa ( pine- 
wood), Latin larir (larch), Sanskrit «rg (wood or pine- 
tree), Avesta dauru (wood), Old Slavic druvo (wood or 
tree), Gothic triu (tree) and English iree are all cognate.’ 
A good example from among names of animals is the 
Sanskrit word «y. The word originally meant ''buffalo'' 
or '* bison ", but later on it came to mean a camel on 
account of the similarity of colour. The camel was so 
unknown to European nations that in Gothie and in Old 
Slavie the words used for it were cognate with the name 
elephant! In Gothie the word was ulbandus and in Old 
Slavic velibadu."* 


Owing to semantic change cognate words often indicata 
different but connected ideas. ‘Thus Sanskrit fafe (moun- 
tain), Lithuanian gire (forest) and Old Prussian garian 
(tree) are cognate and the ideas are all obviously connected, 
Another interesting series of cognate words is seen in 
Latin quercus (ocak) Old High German forha (pine), 
Sanskrit qafz (ficus religiosa)*; and Lithuanian perkuünas 
(thunder) and Sanskrit qs (Rain-god). All these words 


1 Schrader, Realexikon der indogermanischen — Altertumskunde*, 
І, pp. 170 1. (under ''Buche 77), 

2 Аз іп 91%, 

3 Schrader, op. cit., I, pp. 225 f. (under ''Eiche ", $2). 

4 Schrader, op. cit., I, p. 555 (under " Kamel ""). x 

5 Walde, Lateinisches etymologisches — Würterbuch?, pp. 6321. 
(under '' quercus ""). 

© The Pipal-tree. 
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are cognate and the connection of ideas is apparent when 
it is remembered that the oak tree is regarded as specially 
sacred to the God of Thunder, with whom ** thunder ` and 
“ rain ' are obviously connected. 


$ 160. (vi) No hasty conclusions need be drawn 
from single words 


Even after the existence of a word in the parent 
vocabulary has been established beyond any doubt, there 
must be a curb set upon imagination running riot. Max 
Müller in the early days drew an idyllic picture of an Indo- 
European home in primitive times when the brother ( штат) 
was the person who “ carried ” the younger children 
of the family and the daughter was the ‘‘little milk maid’”’ 
efear) of the house!" This is an excellent precaution 
very badly needed especially in India today. In matters 
of seientifia research it is safer to understate than to 
overstate a conclusion. 


5161. (vii) The degree of familiarity with an object should 
be determined from various other considerations 


The existence of a single word merely proves familiarity 
with an object, a familiarity sufficiently close to warrant a 
special name. From a single word it is not safe to draw 
conelusions, but several words indicating connected ideas 
may be put together and definite conclusions may be 
drawn therefrom regarding conditions of life in that remote 
period. From the mere existence of a word for '' horse "' 
in the parent language we are not warranted in drawing 
any other conclusion except that it was known and was 


1 Max Müller's father, Wilhelm Müller, was a well-known 
German poet and so the great linguist had also inherited a poetic 
strain. 
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useful to man before the branches separated. But if, in 
addition,. we also find common words for “ riding '', 
" chariot ', “racing ' etc.. we would be thoroughly 
justified in concluding that the horse had been tamed and 
utilised in various ways such as drawing chariots, racing 
etc. Similarly we conclude that different grains were 
known and that agriculture was practised and ploughs yoked 
to oxen were used. The use of metals and of various 
weapons and ornaments is also inferred in a similar manner. 


§ 162. Linguistic Palaeontology demands a knowledge 
of many and varied subjects 


Bearing the above precautions in mind scholars have 
worked on Linguistic Palaeontology. This branch of 
linguistics, above all, needs a good deal of help from other 
sciences. Anthropology and archaeology are needed first of 
all. A good deal of geology, especially of the quarternary 
period, is also needed. Connected with this a knowledge 
of the distribution and migrations of plants and animals 
is needed. Also a knowledge of local changes in the 
distribution of land and water in particular regions, since 
the advent of humanity on earth, is very necessary as 
indicating lines of migration of the various tribes. It is 
not possible, in these days of specialised studies, for a 
single person to gain expert knowledge in all these 
branches, but a student of Linguistic Palaeontology should 
possess a fair acquaintance with modern anthropological 
research. In short, the student of Linguistic Palaeontology 
has to gather a great deal of varied knowledge from experts 
and has to re-arrange it from the linguistic point of view. 
| There must necessarily be a difference between the 
view-points of students of anthropology and those of 
linguistics. The former tend to think in terms of various 
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races and of cephalic indexes. But while admiring the 
scientific precision of modern ethnology, the students of 
linguistics know that language constitutes a bond of union 
between human beings far stronger than possession of % 
similarly shaped head or nose. And consequently the 
point of view of students of linguistics must be essentially 
different. 


§ 163. The Homeland of the Indo-Europeans 


The most fascinating problem in Linguistic Palaeonto- 
[осу is the determination of whence the Indo-European 
languages originated. The number of theories started about 
this question is really surprising. First of all it was Max 
Müller who suggested that the homeland of the Indo. 
Europeans! was in the Pamir tableland and the adjoining 
regions of Central Asia. This suggestion was accepted for 
some years until Dr. Latham of Cambridge (a scholar of 
Scandinavian languages) suggested that Scandinavia was 
а more likely place. Later on some German scholars have 
contended for North Germany and Dr. P. Giles of 
Cambridge? for Hungary as the original home. Another 
opinion favours the region of Lithuania and the neighbour- 
ing districts of Poland. The discovery of the Hittite 
Inscriptions containing the names of Vedie divinities has 
led several people to suggest the upper reaches of the 


1 It should be always remembered that throughout this book the 
name '' Indo-Europeans '' has no racial or ethnological connotation. It 
is used to designate merely ** the people (of whatever race or country) 
who spoke or speak the І.-Е. languages." 

? He was my own guru and initiator in the science of Linguistics 
and it is to him in the first place that I owe my knowledge of and 
training in the subject. He has developed this theory of the L.-E. 
homeland in the Cambridge History of India. Vol. T, Chapter III. 
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Euphrates and the Tigris as the homeland. Several Indian 
scholars, deeply versed in Sanskrit, have ventured to 
suggest India, and Bal Gangadhar Tilak has suggested with 
very cogent arguments that the North Polar region was 
the ancient home.' The latest and most widely accepted 
opinion, however, is that of Professor Schrader of Breslau, 
who places the home in the region about the mouths of 
the Volga and the northern shores of the Caspian sea. 


In all these opinions, except that of Tilak, there is one 
remarkable feature in common. And it is this, that the 
region in which the homeland is placed depends on the 
language or languages through which this question is 
approached.* Each «different homeland was arrived at by 
reason of the languages with which the scholar was besti 
acquainted. In any case, it must be admitted that 
Professor Schrader’s work is full of an enormous wealth 


! Tilak’s arguments are quite sound in the main and he develops 


them with great skill. Unfortunately he had very little time during 
his very active politica! life to devote to these studies. In fact the 
only periods during which he could utilise his profound knowledge of the 
Vedas and kindred subjects for purposes of scholarly research, were 
those of enforced leisure as a political prisoner! His Arctic Home in 
the Vedas was produced during his second term of imprisonment. It 
was tha large-hearted generosity of Max Müller (who admired his deep 
learning) that procured for him the necessary books in prison. It is a 
pity that there is a good deal of prejudice against Tilak and his 
writings owing to his political opinions. 

2 When I first read Professor Schrader's work—Sprachverglei- 
chung und Urgeschichte—I was considerably struck by the fact that 
most of his arguments were based on Salvia languages and customs. I 
later discovered that be was Professor of Salvic languages, Later on 
I had the honour of meeting Professor Schrader personally, and in the 
course of conversation with him my impression in this matter was 
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of detail and his case is extrernely well presented, and so 
his is deservedly the generally accepted opinion today, 


Š 164. Changes of climate have been ignored in 
Linguistic Palaeontology 


One very important point is always lost sight of in 
all these discussions about the home of the Indo-Europeans. 
It is an accepted conclusion of geology that the distribution 
of sea and land as a whole has not varied much during the 
period humanity has dwelt upon earth. But in any given 
locality considerable variation of land and water has 
occurred even within historical times. For example, the 
present climatic conditions of Central Asia make it im- 
possible for any large population to live there. But a few 
thousand years ago the conditions were very different! 
and if was a land supporting a very large population. The 
science of climatology is just in its infaney and its help 
should be increasingly sought by students of Linguistic 
Palaeontology. So also the conditions in the far north 
just preceding the last ice-age have not yet been sufficiently 
worked out in detail, for the simple reason that it has not 
yet beer possible to do so, but it is just likely that those 
lands had a very temperate climate then.* 


$ 165. Other points ignored in Linguistic Palaeontology 


The impression created from modern works cn the 
subject of Indo-European culture is that of a people living 


1 For details «ee the very illuminating book, The Pulse of Asia, 
by Ellsworth Huntingdon. | 

2 See my article on ** Legend of Yima and the Cradle-land of the 
Aryans " in the Calcutta Review, December, 1921. 
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in an extremely '' primitive ' stage of culture. The whole 
of the research at present concerns only the material side— 
their acquaintance with certain plante, animals and metals, 
their knowledge of certain arts and crafts, their recognition 
of certain relationships in the family and in society. All 
this is meagre at best and leaves in our minds an impression 
of savages just emerging into an elementary stage of 
settled culture. "This sort of impression is quite natural 
as long as we confine ourselves only to the material side 
of the question. And even with regard to material culture 
we can get but that part which happens to be preserved 
in words. 

But when we observe the structure of the original 
parent ijanguage, we are really struck with the cultural and 
mental development it implies. The wealth of verbal 
forms—the four '' tense systems '' each with five distinct 
eonjugations (primary, secondary and three moods), the 
numerous derived conjugations, the subtle nuances of the 
vikaranas—all these show a mental development which far 
exceeds that of an ordinary savage. The development of 
prepositions and adverbs and the great variety of these 
also point to a higher development. Then again ncuns 
and pronouns show practically only two numbers? whereas 
savage idioms generally show four numbers —singular, dual, 
trial and plural—and they have besides a considerable 
variety of suffixes indicating plurality. In I.-E. languages 
the substantive endings are almost the same for all nouns. 
Many of the word-building suffixes indicate a power of 
appreciating purely abstract concepts. The most note- 
worthy evidence of the mental development of the Indo- 
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Europeans is given by the numerals. They could certainly 
count up to u hundred, possibly up to a thousand. 
Experience among savage tribes, as well as with ‘children, 
shows that the concept of number in the abstract arises 
after a considerable degree of mental growth. Savages can 
count concrete objects, like stones, boats, spears etc., up 
to several scores, but for number in the abstract many of 
the tribes cannot go beyond four. 

In short, the whole grammatical structure of the Т.В. 
parent-language (as far as can be gathered from comparative 
grammar, and from the large number of prepositions and 
adverbs, as also from the numerals) shows very clearly that 


the Indo-European mind was far in advance of that of the 
ordinary savage who lives in Australia or in Central Africa. 
With all this evidence of grammar it would seem that in 
mental achievements and culture they were certainly well 
ahead of the savages today. This aspect of the question 
has not been touched at all as yet, but it is well worth 
investigation, for this would appreciably alter many notions 


regarding the Indo-Europeans which prevail at the present 
time. 





CHAPTER XI 
THE LANGUAGES OF [INDIA 1! 


8 166. The various lanquage-families represented in India 


India 2 is a large country, almost a continent, and at 
first sight presents an amazing collection of languages and 
dialects. The population of this land is made up of several 
racial strata lying one over the other and we have a whole 
collection of Non-Indo-European Languages overlaid by 
the Indo-Aryan. The most important of the former are the 
Dravidian languages of South India. The other Non-I.-E. 
languages are mostly represented among aboriginal semi- 
civilised tribes. Very few of them possess written records 
and a great many of them do not possess even the 
rudiments of a literature. Among these languages, how- 
ever, we find many a clue to words and phrases used among 
the modern Aryan languages. These last-named аге 
obviously the most important among the languages of India 
besides the Dravidian, and many languages of both these 
families possess good literatures. Four “* families ” of 
languages are represented in India, viz., Austric, Tibeto- 
Chinese, Dravidian and Indo-European. There are besides 
a couple of languages which may be put down as 
'* unclassified ''. 


t For this chapter I am principally indebted to Sir G. A. 
Grierson's Linguistic Surcey of India, Vol. T. part 1, " Introductory "'. 
I have also derived considerable help from the '' Introduction "" to The 
Origin and Development of the Bengali Language by my friend Prof. 
5. K. Chatterji of Calcutta, I have not therefore given detailed 
references to either of these works. 

2 All througb the word '' Indis " means India and Pakistan. 
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Austric Languages in India 


Among the language-groups of the world the so-called 
Austronesian (or Malay-Polynesian) family! is an important 
one. This family is widespread throughout the whole 
width of the Pacific Ocean. This language family is 
closely connected with the Mon-Khmér languages of Indo- 
China and with some of the most ancient among the 
aboriginal languages of India. These languages have been 
carefully investigated by Pater W. Schmidt, who put 
them together in one big family. called the Austric family. 
Though the number of speakers of this family is not large, 
still the area covered is larger than that occupied by any 
other family of languages. West to East these extend 
from Madagascar to Easter Island and from north-west 
to south-east they extend from Northern Punjab to New 
Zealand. This family is subdivided as shown in Table 
VIII. 

Of the Indonesian languages belonging to India we 
mav mention Malay and Salon. Malay is spoken at the 
extreme southern limit of Burma where it approaches the 
Malay States. The latter (Salon) is the dialect of the 
seamen of the Mergui Archipelago. 


& 168. Mon-Khmér and Khasi 


The Mon-Khmër people were at one time the rulers 
and conquerors of Indo-China. They had attained to a 
high level of culture, but now their languages are spoken 
by a few wild and aboriginal tribes in Siam, Burma and 
India. In Burma the Mon language is at present spoken 
round the Gulf of Martaban. Man inscriptions of the 
llth century have been discovered. The Khmer languages 


1 See Chap. XIII (§ 231). 
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are also spoken in outlying portions of Burma and in Siam. 
Khmér inscriptions go back to the first half of the 7th 
century. The language of the Nicobar Islands is also of 
the same family. All these languages are outside the 
limits of India proper. Closely connected with them is 
а language spoken in India proper. 


It is the language 
spoken in Khasi Hills in 


Assam. Khisi has had an 
independent development and for a considerable time has 


been out of direct touch with either Mon-Khmer or other 
Austro-Asiatic languages. Hence it has now become very 
different outwardly. '' Khasi forms an island... . left 
untouched in the midst of an ocean of Tibeto-Burman 
languages '’. But its vocabulary ia very close to the Mon 
language of Burma and its sentence 


construction is 
essentially Mon. 


'" The various component parts are put 
in the same order, and the order of thought of the speaker 
is thus shown to be the same ''.' 


$ 169. Mundàá or Kói Languages 


In Central India, beginning from West Bengal and 
stretching through Bihar and Madhya Pradesh and then 
south through Orissa into the Ganjam district of Andhra 
State, we find a group of closely associated dialects known 
by he name of Munda or Kol? This patch of Munda 
languages is interpenetrated by Dravidian dialects. Further 


1 oth quotations are from Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India, 
1.1, p. 38. 

2 Max Müller ix responsible for the name Mundà. The word 
Kal is a native word in these languages themselves. and means 
'" man“, ‘Che word kola in Sanskrit means * pig "' and very likely it 
is the same word applied as an opprobrious term to the aborigines, who 
are pre-eminently pig-breeders. Hence perhapa Grierson is night in choos- 
ing the term Munda rather than Кё! with its more offensive connotation. 
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west in the Madhya Pradesh there is another island 
of Морда languages. Неге too. it is surrounded by 
patches of Dravidian dialects. But the most remark. 
able extension of Munda languages is found along the 
Himalayan range, where we find small patches of it right 
up to the Simla bills. There it is known as the Kanāwri 
dialect and there are probably other dialects further west. 
The two most important dialects are Santali and Mundari. 
The Sabara dialect is interesting as being that of the 


Sabaras (forest hunters)! who are also mentioned by Pliny 
and Ptolemy. 


§ 170. The influence of Munda languages on Indo-Aryan 


Grierson, following Pater W. Schmidt,* thinks that 
the Mundà grammar bears the closest resemblance to 
Turkish. Its wonderful capacity for agglutination, by 
which “an enormous number of complex ideas can be 
formed according to the simplest rules", can be best 
appreciated by the fact that the conjugation of the 
verb dai (to strike) in the 3rd person singular alone 
occupies nearly а hundred pages in Mr. Skrefsrud's 
Santali Grammar. There are some very well-marked 
characteristics of Мипда speech which have influenced 
other languages of India. The extremely complex 
conjugation of the verb in Bebari is certainly due to 
Munda influence. So also the use of compound participial 


1 The Sabara dialect of Mund& must not be confounded with the 
Sübari Prakrit. This Munda dialect is mixed up with Dravidian. 
z Pater Schmidt's book on the Austric Languages is named Die 
Mon-Khmér Völker, ет Bindeglied swischen Volkern Zentralasiens 
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adjectives instend of relative clauses which is a common 
lige Se wk, Maer oe ree e are 

ge: t nother well-marked peculiarity in 
Munda is the double-plural of the pronoun of the first 
person—an “‘inclusive’’ (which includes the hearer) and 
an “‘exclusive’’ (which excludes the hearer). This js 
certainly taken over in many Aryan languages of India. 
Thus in Gujarati wR mat еп means "we (not including you) 
had gone,” but wm zu җар means "we (and you) had 
gone. Another very important influence of Munda ıs 
found in the vigesimal system of numeration. In fact 


the word for ‘‘a score” used in all Indo-Aryan languages 
—get (kudi)—is a Munda word. 


& 171. Tibeto-Chinese lanquages in India 


This family is called the Tibeto-Chinese family because 
these two represent the two extreme types among these 
languages. There are three main branches of this 
family—(i) Tibeto-Burman, (ii) Thai-Chinese (or Siamese- 
Chinese) and (iii) the Yenissi branch. Chinese itself is 
nowhere a vernacular in India, even though there аге 
many thousand Chinese emigrants settled here. Of the 
Thai-Chinese branch a large number of dialects are found 
in Burma as well as in north-eastern parts of Assam. 
Of these the most important are Shin, Ahom and Khamti. 
Shin is spoken widely over Upper Burma. Ahom is an 
offshoot of the Shan. The Ahoms in 1228 A.D. entered 
the valley of the Brahmaputra where it emerges from the 


1 Among the Romance Languages French shows traces of the 
vigesimal system in worde like quatrevingts etc., which was probably 
due to Celtic influence. In Welsh gain is 20, deugain is 40, triugain 
is 60 and pedwarugain is 80. 
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mountain barrier. To this land they gave their name. 
which was ultimately changed to the modern Assam." 
These реор1ё left comparatively few traces of their domi- 
nation on the Aryan Assamese. But they cultivated 
specially chronicles and historical diaries* and this has 
deeply influenced Assamese literature. In fact the 
Assamese word for ''history'' 


or "chronicle" (burdnji) is 
an Ahom word. 


The Khamti were another section of the 
Shans who settled in Eastern Assam and ultimately 
ousted the Ahoms. The Khamti languages are the only 
ones of the Thai branch found in India today. 


š 172. Tibeto-Burman languages 


These are shown in Table IX. Tibetan proper (or 
Bhotia as it is often named in India) is a language with a 
very considerable literature. A great deal of this consists 
of translations from Sanskrit works on philosophy, 
Buddhism and kindred subjects and many of these are of 
great value for the cultural history of India, because the 
Sanskrit originals have been lost. These translations were 
made in the early centuries of the Christian era. The 
remaining languages of this group, except Burmese, are 
without any literature. The various branches are connected 
in & rather complex manner, which may throw a good deal 
of light on the migrations of the tribes speaking these 
languages." It seems that the original home of these 


1 Ahom itself is originally Á-shám or A-shan. 

2 It was в sign of noble birth and good breeding with these 
people to record in detail contemporary events. 

з ee diagram given by Grierson at p. 54 of the Linguistic 
Surcey of India, І. 1. 
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Tibetan Sunwar 
— (or Bhétia) Gurung 
- Magari 
Non-Prono- 
rminelised 
Himalayan Lepcha ‘Rong 
fam — Toto 
— Pronomi- |Kirantj 
Dafla 3 2» 
Abor 
— Вага 
Войо Laking 
(or Bara) (Garo 
Tripuràá 
Naga-Bodo 
Naga 
— (or Sing-pho) 
Naga-Kuki 
Tibeto. = : Meithei 
Chinese Kuki-chin |Lushei 
‘> 
Burm ese 
Tasrne IX. Тівкто-СніхЕЗЕ LANGUAGES I I~npta | 
en | (Facing $ 172) 


1 See also Tabie XLV. 
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languages was in south-west China near the head-waters 
of the Yang-tsze-kiang and the Hwang-ho. From there 
they went down the courses of these two great rivers into 
China proper and down the Brahmaputra, the Chindwin, 
the Irawati, the Salwin, the Menan and the Mekhong into 
India, Burma, Siam and Annam. In all these lands they 
found older inhabitants, most probably the Mon-Khmer 
people. The original Tibeto-Burman stock seems to have 
reached the point where the Brahmaputra emerges from 
the mountains aud there they split into three divisions. 
One followed the Brahmaputra upwards into Tibet, another 
followed the course of the same river downwards into 
Assam and the third branch followed the courses of the 
Chindwin and Irawati into Burma. The North Assam group 
is an amorphous collection of dialects which represent 
intermediate stages between Tibetan and Burmese. 
"Their territory is a kind of backwater over which various 
waves of Tibeto-Burman immigration have swept, each 
leaving its record in the speech of the inhabitants ''.' 


5 173. The Tibeto-Himalayan branch 


in many respects the most interesting languages of 
this group from the linguistic point of view are the 
Himalayan dialects. These separated out from the main 
Tibetan stock some time before the latter reaehed its 
present stage of development and they have had a history 
of their own. They were split up into a large number of 
dialects and, mixing with the older languages of these 
Himalayan valleys, they got changed to such a great 
extent from the main stock, that in some respects they 
developed traits the very opposite of the parent Tibeto- 


3 Grierson, op. cit., p. 60. 
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Chinese groups. 
traits are: 
| (i) A sharp distinction is made between animate and 
inanimate objects.' 

(i) Higher numbers are often counted by twenties 
and not by tens as in Chinese, Siamese, Tibetan etc. 

(ni) Personal pronouns have dual and plural. 

(iv) The first, personal pronouns have ''inclusive'' as 
well as ''exclusive'' duals and plurals. 

(v) In the verbal conjugation the person of the subject 
as well as of the object is denoted by the addition of suffixes. 

Every one of these characteristic features of the Hima- 
layan branch of these languages is ''in entire disagreement 
with Tibeto-Burman, or even Tibeto-Chinese principles'' 2 
All these are the distinguishing characteristics of the Munda 
languages. These latter, as already noted, once spread 
all along the Himalayan valleys. There are, even today, 
‘islands’ of Munda speech as far away in the Himalayas 
as Simla and probably even further west. Near the western 
borders of Nepal and near the Sikkim-Nepal border, too, 
several Munda languages are found. “'It, therefore, seems 
probable that Munda, or tribes speaking a language con- 
nected with those now in use among the Munda, have 
once lived in the Himalayas and have left their stamp on 
the dialects spoken there at the present day’’.* 

These Himalayan Languages were first studied carefully 
by Hodgson who classified them into ''non-pronominalized ' 
and '"pronominalizei"'', which classification runs through 
them all. lt is based on the last of the characteristics 
mentioned above, viz., suffixing the personal pronoun to 


The chief of these newly developed 


1 The Law of Polarity; it is discussed below, Chap. XIII, § 241. 

3 Sten Konow in LSI., iii, 1, p. 179 (quoted by Grierson, op. 
cit., p. 56). 

» Sten Kenow, loc, cit. 
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the verb to denote not only the subject but aiso the direct 
and indirect objects. The former (i.e., '*non-pronominal- 
ized'') are spoken in the eastern regions of Nepal and in 
Sikkim and Bhutan. The other group is found more 
among the central Himalayas. Of these non-pronominal- 
ized languages the most notable are the Rong (or Lepcha) 
and Sunwar. Rong is the language of Sikkim and it is the 
so-called "Bhotià heard in Darjeeling. Sunwar is to-day 
classed as non-pronominslized,? though Hodgson writing in 
1847 put it down as very clearly pronominalized. From 
this it seems that the older languages of the Munda group 
are receding before the advancing tide of the Tibetan. In < 
the eastern Himalayas, where there are easier passes to 
Tibet, the influx of Tibetan is easier and hence it is quite 
natural to find the languages there non-pronominalized. 

In the central parts the Himalayan languages are slowly 
changing from the pronominalized variety to the other 
type.. 1n the western Himalayas the Ladakhi and Balti 
dialects are pure Tibetan. 


7 $ 174. The Assam and Burma branches 


The various languages of these branches have also been 
indicated in Table IX (р. 215). Of these the Bodo and 
Naga languages are closely connected with the Himalayan 
branch. The Kuki-Chin and Burmese are more or less 
independent types while the rest are intermediate in 
character. 

The area of the Bodo language is almost completely 
aryanised and consequently these languages are fast 


1 
t E.g. the form hiptung in Limbu (a Himalayan dialect) їз, 
made up of hip (to strike), -tā (him) and -ng (I), and therefore means 
“I strike him " (Linguistic Sureey of India, I, 1, p. 57). гу! 
2 By Sten Konow in Vol. iii of the ллі Survey of India. — | Ea Е 
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disappearing. The Naga languages are numerous and they 


have a surprising variety of dialects. The country is very 
mountainous and the people very fierce, and these two 
reasons have caused a great diversity of speech in this 
region. ''Where communication is so difficult, intercourse 
with neighbouring tribes is rare, and, in former times, 
when heads were collected as eagerly as philatelists collect 
stamps and no girl would marry a young fellow who 
could not display an adequate store of specimens, if a 
meeting with a stranger did take place, the conversation 
was sure to be more or less one-sided. Under such cir 
cumstances, monosyllabic languages, such as those of the 
№адаз, with no literature, with a floating pronunciation, 
with a system of taboo which is ever and anon prohibiting 
the further use of certain words, and with a number of 
loosely used prefixes and suffixes to supply the ordinary 
needs of grammar, are bound to change very rapidly and 
quite independently of each other'.' The Kuki.Chin group 
is remarkable in possessing a Janguage, the Meithei, which 
has got literary remains in the shape of chronicles of 
Manipur State going back to 1482 A.D. This ancient 
language has helped a good deal in clearing the history of 
modern Meithei, and incidentally it proves how rapidly 
and how completely monosyllabic languages can change. 
One remarkable characteristic of the Kuki-Chin group is 
the entire want of finite verbal forms. Verbal nouns, 
participles and other sorts of periphrases are used. 

Burma: languages аге really numerous dialects, but 
there is a standard literdry dialect—Burmese, whose 
literature has been much influenced by Pali. There are 
great variations in pronunciation between this literary 
dialect and the vernacular of the home. 


t Grierson, op. cit., p. 59. 
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Among the Northern Thai languages, the first three 
mentioned in the table are spoken in the upper Irawati 
districts. This region was once known as ‘‘the great 
Khamti land'' and it lies to the east of Assam. These 
dialects are also found scattered through the Lakhimpur 
distriet. The remaining dialects of Northern Thai are 
found in the Shan states of Burma and to the east and 
north-east of Bhamo. Ahom was flourishing in Assam 
from the 13th century to the 18th when it became extinct. 


š 175. ` The Dravidian Famuly * 


This family of speech is the most important in India 
after the Aryan Languages. It differs in almost all import- 
ant respects from the Munda and in the very important 
particular that at least four of these languages are highly 
cultured апа possesses fine literatures. They form a very 
compact group of agglutinating languages and some of 
the affinities they show to other families of languages are 
really surprising. Bishop Caldwell held that these langua- 
ges occupy a position of their own, between the languages 
of the Indo-European family and those of the Turanian or 
Scythian group! not quite a midway position, but one 
considerably neare- the latter than the former” Other 
scholars, however, like Dr. G. U. Pope, maintain that the 
Dravidian family is “‘morphologically’’ of the same order 
as the Aryan.* These affinities have not yet been 
thoroughly worked out, but it would be really worth while 
studying these aspects of their history, particularly the 
mutual infiuenee of Dravidian and Indo-Aryan. Prof, О. 
Schrader of Kiel has tried to show their affinity to the 

* Caldwell means here the Ural and the Altai families of languages 
(seo below 85 248-249). 
z R. Narasimbschar, History of the Kannada Language, pp. 5-6. 
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Finno-Ugric family.' Lately, the discoveries at Mohenjo- 
daro of-a culture allied to the Sumerian haa opened up the 
possibility of linking up the Dravidian languages and cul- 
ture with Sumer and still further west with Crete.2 Finally 
Pater W. Schmidt? has discussed the remarkable connec- 
tions existing between the languages of Australia and 
Dravidian. ‘This idea contains “suggestions of a possible 
connection by land between India and Australia in the 
times when the prehistoric Lemurian continent is helieved 
to have existed’’.* Komarila Bhatta is said to have divided 
the Dravidian languages into two clear groups, Andhra and 
Dravida, which is substantially correct, although it leaves 
out minor languages. The chief Dravidian languages and 
their grouping is shown in Table X.* 


š 176. The Dravida Group 


Among the languages of this group, and indeed among 
ai] the Dravidian languages, Tamil is the oldest and the 
best cultivated, and possesses the richest literature. It has 
works going back to the 8rd century B.C.* Modern Tamil 


1 Prof. Schrader had lived many years in Madras as Director of 
the Adyar Library of the Theosophical Society at Madras. His article 
is entitled `' Dravidisch und Uralisch '' and appeared in the Zeitschrift 
jar Indologie und Tranistik, ПІ, 

? See the article by Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterji in The Indian 
Historical Quarterly (Mar., 1925) entitled '' Recent Discoveries in 
Sindh and the Panjab ". The late Father Heras of St. Xavier's 
College, Bombay, had been working on the Mohenjo-daro inscriptions 
and had tried to affiliate them to the Dravidian family. 

3 In Die Sprachfamilien und Sprachenkreise der Erde, pp. 121 Я. 

+ Grierson, op. cit., р, 82. This same Lemurian continent would 
solve the problem of connecting the languages of Madagascar with 
those of Indonesis. 

5 Adapted from Grierson. 

* "Phe oldest Tamil work is tbe Tolküppiyan, 8 treatise on Tamil 
grammar following tbe Aindra school of grammarians. 
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$ only close rivals today in matter of literary 
output. Ancient Tamil had an alphabet of its own. the 
Vatteluttu. "The modern dialects are fairly uniform, but 
there are two forms of the standard dialect. One is the 
""perfect'" (shen) form used in poetry and is somewhnt 
stilted and artificial; the other is the so-called ‘траг’ 
(kodum) form which is colloquial. | 

Malayalam is called ''the eldest daughter of Tamil’’ 
It separated from the latter as an offshoot in the 9th 
century and developed a literature of ite own from the 
l3th century. It is spoken on the south-western coast of 
India and in the Laccadive Islands. It came early under 
Brühmana influence and hss been Sanskritised.!' But the 
Moslem speakers of Malayalam, the Mapillai? not hsving 
come under this Sanskritic influence speak a purer, though 
archaic, form of the language. Malayalam has got a 
fairly large literature, which was fostered under the 
enlightened princes of Travancore and Cochin. 

Kannada is the language of Mysore and of the western 
side of the peninsula. It also possesses a good literature, 
but the ancient poetical language is quite stilted and 
artificial. ‘he oldest Dravidian inscription discovered so 
far is the Halmidi Inscription of about 450 A.D., and it 
records the oldest specimen of Kannada known to us.” The 
earliest literarv work in this language is the Kavirájamárga, 
ascribed to Nrpatunga (probably the Rástraküta monarch 
Amoghavarsa I), which is dated 850 A.D. This work 
names several earlier ones which have not yet been 
recovered. ‘the papyri of the 2nd century A.D. discovered 





+ Th roportion of Sanskrit words borrowed in Dravidian 
languages Ча aet in Tamil and the greatest in Malayalam (Nera- 


J simhachar, cit., p. 32). 


2 Usually known as the Moplas. 
3 Mysore Archaeological Report, 1936, No. 16. 
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at Oxyrhyneus in Egypt contain a small Greek ple 1 
farce. In this some Indian words occur, which hav ги 
shown by Hultzsch to be Kannada.' Kannada is written 
in а script connected with that of Telugu, but the language 
is clearly very close to Tamil. Kannada has got several 
minor dialects which seem to have been originally tribal 
or caste dialects. 

Of the other dialects of this group Tulu is confined to 
a very small area to which it has been restricted for a 
long time. It does not differ very materially from 
Kannade. It is well cultivated and Caldwell regards 
it as among ''the most highly developed languages of the 
Dravidian family'', despite the fact that it has no litera- 
ture. He adds: ''it looks as if it had been cultivated for 
ite own sake, and it is well worthy of careful study''. 
Kodagu (in Coorg) lies between Kannada and Tulu both 
geographically and linguistically. 

Тһе Nilgiri dialects are used by mountain tribes who 
are among the most aboriginal races of India. Among 
them the Badagas are the most numerous. Their dialect 
seems to be an ancient form of Kannada, for it agrees in 
many details with the language of the ancient Kannada 
works. Toda and Kota are algo the dialects used by the 
wild aboriginal tribes of the Nilgiri Hills. These two are 
spoken, Recording to the census reports, by less than 2,000 
people. The reason for the survival of the languages is 
that the tribes live among the. hills and hardly ever mix 
with others. The Todas are a rapidly dying race. 


§ 177. The Intermediate group of Dravidian 


There are quite a number of languages, mostly spoken 
by the wilder forest tribes and they are spread over a belt 


Y Ibid., 1904. 
2 Caldwell, Comparative Grammar of Dravidian Languages, p. 31. 
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in Central India stretching from the Berars to Bihar and 
Orissa and one little ‘‘island’’ of the Мао dialect in 
Eajmahal on the Ganges. The most important. of these 
is the Gondi. Many of the Gond tribes have now taken 
to speaking one of the Aryan dialects of their neighbours. 
There are a number Gondi dialects but there is very little 
difference between them beyond local variations in pro- 
nunciation. 

Kurukh (or Oraon) is a language which according to 
tradition comes from the Karnatik. It has close affinities 
with the Dravida group and has a number of dialects, the 
most interesting of which is the Malto spoken in the 
Rajmahal hills. It is considerably influenced both by the 
Aryan and the Santali which are its neighbours. The 
Kurukh dialects occupy almost the same area in Bihar 
and Orissa as the Munda languages, and so there is a 
considerable exchange of words and also of grammatical 
peculiarities between them. In some places, tribes speak- 
ing the one type have abandoned it and taken up the other. 
Thus near Ranchi the Dravidian Kurukh has been aban- 
doned in favour of a Mund§ari dialect. Kurukh and Malto 


are believed: to be comparatively recent encroachments of 


Dravidian upon Munda territory. The northern dialects 
of these are being steadily ousted by the surrounding Indo- 
Aryan.!' 

Kandhi or Кїї? is most nearly related to Telugu, and 
possesses a much simpler verbal conjugation than the 
other dialects of this group. The tribes that speak it are 
among the wildest of the tribes in Orissa and at one time 
human sacrifices were quite common among them. 


1 Graf, Language and Languages, pp. 415f 
? Kui is the name used by the native speakers of the language; 


The Gonds call themselves Koi. 
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Kolàmi is found in the western district of the Berars. 
Here the influence of the Bhili dialects of Central India 
is to be marked. Indeed, the Kolami dialects like the 
Toda are fast dying out and are being replaced by the 
Aryan Bhili. Linguistically they are very close to Telugu. 


S 778. Andhra‘ or Telugu 


This is practically a uniform language having local, 
tribal or caste dialects. It has the largest number of 
speakers among the Dravidian languages.? In respect of 
culture and literature it is second only to Tamil and 
in its modern phase it bids fair to rival the latter. Its 
literature dates from the 11th century and it has borrowed 
freely from Sanskrit. It is a language possessing great 
euphony, every word in it ends in a vowel? and it has a 
very pleasing sound as compared to Tamil which is harsher. 
There is also a distinct ‘‘harmonic sequence of vowels'' 
closely akin to what is found in the Ural and Altai 
languages.* Its dialects are found scattered widely over 
parts of the Madhya Pradesh and Bombay. They have 
been carried there by wandering tribes of herdsmen, watch- 
men, shopkeepers, bricklayers ete. 


5 179. Brahut 
This is a remarkable linguistic island at the extreme 


end of Pakistan in the midst of  Balochistan and 
surrounded by sarc gio mt tribes. The Вгаһиї 


1 The word Andhra as the name of з race occurs in the Aitareya 
Brühmana. (vii, 18), із the Sanskrit Seles oa Sees Pains 
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speakers mix so freely with their neighbours and even 
intermarry with them so frequently that they are almost 
all bilingual. The real wonder is how the langudge has 
managed to survive so long in that corner. Its survival, 


surrounded as it is by entirely different type of languages, 
is as wonderful as that of Basque. 


§ 180. Characteristics of Dravidian languages 


The Dravidian languages are agglutinating and 
polysyllabic, but their forms are by no means as complex 
and as extensively agglutinated as are the Munda forms. 
The agglutination is quite clear, the stem and the suffixes 
can be sharply distinguished, the stem itself remains 
unchanged. Other grammatical peculiarities аге :' 

(1) These languages possess the short ё and 6 as well 
as the long ë and б. 

(2) There is an elaborate system of gender differentia- 
tion such as is not found in any other group of languages in 
India. Тһе genders are essentially divided into ''animate"' 
and ''inanimate ". The pronouns of the third person 
alone show masculine and feminine and these are suffixed 
to adjectives as well With nouns, where necessary, 
the word signifying ‘‘male'’ and ‘‘female’’ are added. 

(3) The “‘inanimate’’, i.e., neuter nouns аге rarely 
used in the plural. 


(4) Postpositions are used instead of prepositions. 


(5) The adjective is not declined so as to agree with 
the substantive as is done in I.-E. languages. Often 
participial suffixes of verbs are added to form adjectives. 


1 For a list of the differences between Dravidian and Sanekrit 
(I.E. languages) see Caldwell, Comparatice Grammar of Dravidian 
Languages? pp. 45 ff. 
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(6) There are two plurals of the pronoun of the first 
person—an ''inclusive'' and an ‘‘exclusive’’. 

(7) There is no passive voice of verbs, the passive 
is expressed by means of an auxiliary. The middle voice 
(Gtmanepada), too, is known by a few traces only. 

(8) There is a ''negative voice'', which has, however, 
but one indeterminate (aorist) tense. 

(9) Continuative participles are preferred to finite 
verbs. 

(10) Relative participial forms are used in place of 
clauses introduced by relative pronouns.* 


5 181. The Aryan languages of India 


Without entering on the question of the original home 
of the Indo-European languages? we may take it for 
granted that the Aryans lived together for a considerable 
time before splitting up. And when they did separate the 
emigrations to different regions took place in successive 
waves. And it is more than probable that these succes- 
sive waves both towards Iran and towards India did not 
all follow the same route. It seems that the Dardic 
languages, that occur midway between these two, split off 
after the Indo-Aryan had separated during the Proto- 


1 “In the Dravidian languages, though nonns and pronouns are 
united by means of conjunctions, finite verbs are never go united. In 
every sentence there is but one finite verb, which is the last word in the 
sentence, and that the seat of government; and all the verbs which 
express subordinate actions or circumstances, whether antecedent or con- 
temporaneous, assume ап indeterminate, continuative character, as 
verbal participles or gerundisls, withont the need of conjunctions or 
copulatives of any kind, so that the sense (and more or less the time 
also) waits in suspense for the authoritative decision of the final govern- 
ing vero. Hence these participles might probably be called continuative 
gerundials" (Caldwell, op, cit., p. 488). 

2 See § 163 above, pp. 204 ff. 
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Iranian period. Representatives of all the three branches 
of the Aryan languages are to be found in India. The 
main groups of the Aryan languages of India are shown in 
Table XI. 

This table shows the chief Modern Arvan languages 
spoken in India and in the neighbouring lands on the 
borders. It would be out of place here to enter into a 
diseussion regarding the triple division of the Indo-Arvan 
languages of India. The grouping into Inner and Outer 
Languages, with an Intermediate link, was first, suggested 
by Hoernle and has been accepted by Grierson, though the 
latter holds an entirely different opinion regarding the cause 
of this peculiar arrangement.' Grierson explains the posi- 
tion by assuming that the Aryans did not come to India 
in one single 'invasion'' or wave of immigration, but clan 
after clan, speaking closely related and mutually under- 
standable dialects, continued to arrive during a long period 
of years. The Aryans? who arrived first were naturally 
the first to pass on into the Madhyadeéa (the Midlands, 
between the two great rivers Ganga and Jamuna). This 
was the region known as the Arydvarta (the Aryan-pale) and 
this was the land where Hindu-Arvan culture was finally 
fixed and its laws codified. The Aryan clans that arrived 
later on had naturally to meet with opposition from these 
first settlers and many of them went round this Midland 
settlement and in course of time these first Aryans in India 
found themselves surrounded on all sides by the late comers. 
As can be well imagined it was not a comfortable position 
for the midland people to be thus surrounded. They made 


1 See Grierson, op. cit., pp. 115 ff. See also his papers on ''Indo- 
Aryan Vernaculars' in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, 
I, 2, pp. 47-81; and I, 3, pp. 51-85. 

2 I wish to point out clearly again that I do not wish to impart 
any ethnic significance to this word. 
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efforts to expand, else they would have become extinct. 
And they did expand in all directions. In the north they 
reached the Himalayas, where they settled down in the 
valleys of Nepal and in the Western Himalayas right up to 
Kashmir. In the south they reached the sea through 
Gujarat. In the west they reached almost to the Indus 
and in the east almost up to Banaras. In the north they 
did not find any other Aryan language, but in the other 
three directions there were other Aryan languages. So 
there grew up three ''intermediate'' forms of Aryan langu- 
ages. Of these three, Eastern Hindi in the east is a real 
bridge between the true Inner languages and the Outer 
ring. In the west we have Panjabi which is an Inner 
language superposed upon an older Aryan language of the 
Outer group. Similarly in the south Gujarati is a super- 
posed Inner language.’ 


§ 182. Iranian languages on the western border of Pakistan 


Iranian languages are not indigenous to India-Pakistan 
except those spoken in Balochistan, on the western borders 
of the Panjab and along the North-West Frontier of Pakis- 
tan. In many respects the most important Iranian language 
from the point of view of Indian linguistics is Persian, 
which belongs to the West Iranian group. This language 
is nowhere a vernacular in India to-day except among 
families very recently settled in this country. The 


1 Gujrat was a colony from Mathurá jn the Madhya Bharat. 

2 There is however в small Iranian colony of about 7,500 people 
in Balochistan who speak an Iranian dialect called Dewari. Of the 
Tranians settled in India the Zoroastrian Parsis have made Gujarati 
their mother-tongue. Zoroastrian Tranis settling in India do the same 
in the second or third generation. Moslem Tranians settling in Indis 
usually make Urdu their mother-tongue in the same manner. This 
state of affairs may be compared to the adoption of English by all 
immigrants in the United States of America. 
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other Iranian languages used on the border are of the 
East Iranian group. Their relationships are indicated in 
Table XII. 


Ormuri or Bargisté is a language spoken in the heart of 
Afghanistan by a few thousand speakers. A few speakers of 
Ormuri are also found in the N.-W. Frontier of Pakistan. 
16 is an interesting language possessing some points of 
resemblance with Persian, some with other West Iranian 
dialects (like Kurdish) and some with Pashto. Grierson 
has put it in the Afghan-Baléci group more for geographi- 
cal than for linguistic reasons.* 


There are numerous Afghan dialects in the different 
mountain districts of that land. But there are two 
divisions of the language: the south-eastern or Pashto 
and the north-western or Pakhto. The very names suggest 
that the differences are mainly phonetic in character. In 
fact the Afghan language (including all the dialects) is often 
called Pashto. The language is strong and vivid but very 


1 Grierson in his monograph on ‘Тһе Ormuri or Bargista Langu- 
ago" (Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, VII. I, p. 52) main- 
tains that ''on the whole it agrees generally, and closely, with the 
western Iranian dialects, including Kurdish". As confirmatory evid- 
ence һе cites the Ormuri word spuk (dog), which agrees very closely 
with the Medic word spáka mentioned by Herodotus. 

3 This same reason probably has caused Grierson (Linguistic Sur- 
vey of India, 1, 1, pp. 102ff.) to divide Iranian languages into the 
Persic (Western) and Medie (Eastern). As far as the language of 
Media is concerned, "no remains of a Medic language have been 
discovered'' (Sykes, His. of Persia?, I, p. 121). See also Grundriss 
der iranischen Philologie, II, for all the knowledge we possess about 
Medic. The word ''Medic'", however, used by Grierson jin the 
Linguistic Survey of India is not а very happy choice. Elsewhere he 
speaks of '"Non-Persian'" languages of Iran. 
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harsh-sounding.' It has borrowed a considerable vocabulary 

from the adjacent Indian dialects. Since the beginning 

of Indian history parts of Afghanistan have been recognised 2 
as kindred to India. During the Buddhist and later 
Hindu periods Afghanistan formed part of the empire of 

the Mauryas and the Guptas; and even in the days of 

the Moghals Afghanistan was part of their empire. With 

all this intimate contact with India it need not surprise 

as to know that even the grammar of the language shows 
Indian influences. 


Baloei is spoken in Western Sindh as well as in 
Balochistan proper. Among the Iranian languages it is 
the least advanced to the analytic stage and preserves 
а great many archaic forms. In the eastern dialects there 
is a considerable borrowing from Indian languages, 
especially from Sindhi and Lahndà.  Baloci has borrowed 
from Persian and Arabic like other East Iranian languages. 
But certain Arabie sounds cannot be pronounced in Balci, 
hence a good many words from that language have under- 
gone strange transformations.  Baloci possesses a small 
literature consisting of folk-songs and tales. 


The Ghalchüh (Pamir) dialects are non-literary and are 
spoken in very inaccessible regions,* Yidghüh and Wakhi 








1 Grierson (ор. cit., p. 106) quotes a well-known proverb: 
“Arabic is science, Turki is accomplishment, Persian is sugar, Hindo- 
stint is salt, but Pastó is the braying an ass!" Does the name 
— — x. 
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are the only two of these dialects spoken within the limits 
of India-Pakistan. These dialects form a link connecting 
Iranian and Dardic languages. 


§ 183. The influence of Persian (Trani) on Indian 
lanquages 


Indian languages of the outer group, which are on the 
western and north-western border are full of words of 
Iranian origin—especially from Persian, for it was 
the language of Islamic culture. But long before the Isla- 
mic conquest Iranian words were introduced into the 
Prakrits and Sanskrit. The province of Gujarüt had 
active and constant commercial intercourse with the 
Persian Gulf and as a result of that intercourse a number 
of Middle-Iranian words came into the language of Gujarat 
centuries before the Islamic conquest. 


After the Islamic conquest the influence of this most 
important language of the Islamic world (viz., Persian) 
crew and spread wherever Islam extended its empire. 
Every language of India has been more or less deeply 
influenced by Persian vocabulary through a wholesale 
borrowing of Persian words. Most students of Indian 
languages have a tendency to belittle this influence. Of 
course, these languages had no direct touch with the 
speakers of Persian, hence the grammar was not affected, 
though doubtless the analytic tendencies inherent in these 
languages were strengthened by the influence of Persian, 
the most analytical of all Aryan languages. 

Besides these pre-Islamic and post-Islamic borrowings 
from Persian, mention mighit be made of Tranian colonies on 


1 E.g ge (shër, lion) and он (hurd, wine), which are both 
found in the Arthasdstra. | 
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Indian soil. The Parsis in the 10th century? merely followed 
the example of numerous predecessors. In Kashmir, in the 
Panjab, in parts of Gujarat and even in Bihar traces of 
Iranian colonisation are to be found. These Zoroastrian 
Iranians, worshipping the Sun and Fire, became absorbed 
in the indigenous population and were named the Sdkadvi- 
piya brühmanas.? Undoubtedly these colonists introduced 
a great many Persian words in the languages of the people. 
The most remarkable influence of Iranian is to be seen 
in the growth of Urdu as a distinct language in later 
centuries. This will be considered at its proper place. 


$ 184. Dardie or Pisdca languages 


The people of the region known as Dardistin—a 
mountainous region between the north-west of the Panjab 
and the Pamirs—were Aryans who had left their 
Aryan? home some time before the Indian dialects had 
crystallised. They show clear Aryan affinities but their 
position is midway between Indian and Iranian. They 
have preserved a great deal of the original Aryan structure. 
The name of the Dards is found in Sanskrit literature, 
in the Epics and the Purünas.* They were also known 
to the Greek writers of history and geography. The 


Sanskrit writers looked upon them as degraded Aryans, 


and often called them Pigdcas or ‘‘demons’’ and their 
languages and the languages influenced by them are called 
Paiéüci. At one period, the Dardic languages spread over 


1 Prof. 8. Н, Hodiwala in his Studies im Parsi History has 


shown the inconsistencies of the dates previously accepted. See my 
paper on ‘ТЬе Exact Date of the Arrival of the Parsis im India" in 
‘the Kané Festschrift (1941). 


3. See the Bhoeipyat Ригада for s detailed description of these 
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1 In this and in the Tables that follow (XIV.XX) an arrow 
indicates that the language shades off into the other by imperceptible 
degrees through a succession of mixed dialects. 

2 In this and in the Tables that follow (XIV-XX) names in 
italics indicate “standard” literary dialects. — 
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a very much wider extent, but before the oncoming 
“Outer Aryans’, as well as owing to the subsequent 
expansion of the ''Inner Aryans”, the Dards fell back into 
the inaccessible mountain regions from whence they had 
first come out. But their languages have left ample 
traces on the later Indo-Aryan languages that replaced 
them. Lahndā, Sindhi and Panjabi, in Nepali and 
even in the far south Konkani dialect the influence of 
Dardic may be traced. The chief Dardie languages аге 
shown in Table XIII. 


The Kh6war group serves to connect Dardic with Ira- 
nian, just as the Kashmiri dialects link up with Panjabi 
Indo-Aryan. The Кабг languages are spoken in an 
extremely inaccessible region to the west of Сіта. And a 
few of those are also spoken in the Afghan erritory conter- 
minous with Кайгіѕбар. 


The Dard group is closely connected with the Кайг 
group. Shina is the language of the Gilgit valley and 
of the Indus valley from Baltistan to the river Tangir. 
This is the original Dard country, hence Shinà represents 
the modern form of Dardic. Kashmiri is the only Dardie 
language possessing a literature. Among the most re- 
markable works in this language are the Saiva poems 


1 Grierson mentions (LSI., I. 1, p. 110) that for a specimen of 
the Wasi-verj or Veron dialect the officers concerned could get hold 
of none but a wild and half-stupid shepherd from some valley. The 
peor fellow could talk only his own language and was, moreover, badly 
frightened when caught for the purposes of the Linguistic Survey. 
An old man, a Bashgali, was, however, discovered who somehow 
contrived to interpret. Of course such results cannot be regarded as 
scientifically accurate, but we must also remember that this is the first 
time that many of these languages are put before critical students of 
linguistics. Even the Linguistic Survey bas its humorous side! 
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of Lalla or Lal Déda poetess of considerable gifts. There 
are slight differences of vocabulary between the dialects of 
Hindu and Musalman Kashmiris, as might be naturally 
expected. The mixed dialects to the south shade off into 
Panjabi. The Kohistani dialects are gradually receding 


before Pashto, only a very few still cling to the speech of 
their ancestors. 


> 185. The Gipsy languages 


Among the languages treated in the Linguistic Survey 
of India there is a group called ''Gipsy Languages". But 
these are mere ''argots'', i.e., forms of speech deliberately 
corrupted and twisted for the purpose of secret communica- 
tion. Some of these are dialects of wandering tribes, which 
have got quite mixed and corrupted owing to their having 
come in contact with many different forms of speech in 
come in contact with many different forms of speech in 
the course of their wanderings. Owing to the fact that 
there is no literature, these changes have been rapid and 
bewildering. These varieties will be considered later 
on in the section of ‘‘Argots’’ ($ 200). 

But the true Gipsy Languages are spoken outside 
India and are therefore not considered in the Linguistic 
Survey. These are divided into two broad groups, the 
European and the Armenian. These wandering tribes, 
if seems, set out from India about the 5th century A.D. 
and passing through Dardistan into Tran they went on into 
Armenia. Another branch went on further into Europe— 
into Hungary, Russia, Poland and Germany. Some even 
penetrated into France and England. Most of their 
dialects show clear Dardic influences, thereby proving that 
they had stayed a considerable time in Dardistan. Perhaps 


t These have been published by Grierson and Barnett in a book, 
Lalla Vàkyüni (Asiatic Society Monograph, No. xvii, 1920). 
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already in the land of their origin, there was the 
Dardic influence present, even before they set forth on 
their wanderings. Tha land of their origin seems to have 
been the Panjab. In each of the lands where they ‘‘settled’’,' 
their dialects borrowed largely from the native languages; 
and hence the Gipsy Languages show a bewildering variety 
of vocabulary and outward form. But careful examina- 
tion of their structure points unmistakably to the North 
Indian Prakrits as the point of origin of all these 1ап- 
guages. The time of the Gipsy emigration is not quite 
fixed, but it ig certainly not very far from that indicated 
above, viz., the 5th century A.D. That was the period 
of great folk-migrations all over the eastern world. 
Incidentally these languages supply good meterial for deter- 
mining the phonetics of the Indian languages at that date.? 

The very queer mixture of the original Indo-Aryan 
language with the modern European languages may be 
appreciated from the following specimens of ‘English 
Gipsy", where the pure English words and suffixes are 
in italics: 

The tatcho drom to be a jinni-mengro is to shin, dik 
and rig in Zi. 

(The true way to be a wise man is to hear, see and 
bear In mind.) 

Dui Romany chals were bitcheni 

Pawdle the bori раш; 


1 They are perpetually wandering abont and on principle they 
object to dwelling in houses. So by the word ''settled'" we must 
understand merely that they remained in that country for some time. 

> As is the case with Persian as pronounced in India to-day, 
which preserves the ancient pronunciation of that language, closely 
allied to the Pahlavi and with the vowels fairly open. So also thie 
БОКЕ л TS s demo vien Сын 
ture was first introduced into that land. 
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Plato for koring, 

Lasho for chéring 

The putsi of a bori rani. 

(Two Gipsy lads were sent away 
Across the great waters ; 

Plato for rioting, 

Lasho for stealing 

The purse of a great lady.) 


э 156 Stages їп the growth of Indo-Aryan Languages 


Before taking account of the modern Indo-Aryan 
languages it would be well to glance rapidly at their 
historical development from the earliest period. Fortunate- 
ly we possess full materials for the linguistic history of 
India from the earliest times in an unbroken series of 
records. Not only that, but from the earliest t:mes Indian 
scholars themselves have been investigating linguistic 
phenomena with wonderful accuracy and insight and we 
owe в great many details of the languages of the ancient 
days to these indigenous grammarians. We can make out 
quite clearly three periods which shade off insensibly from 
the one into the next. In each period there was a literary 
"standard'' dialect, which constitutes our main source of 
information for the dialects of that period; but the native 
grammarians for each period have given us quite a lot 
of information regarding the phonetics and other details 
of the various spoken dialects also. These three periods are 
ealled Old Indo-Aryan, Middle Indo-Aryan, and New 


i tatcho (991) ; drom (Mod. Grk. drómos); jinney (from ЧП to 
know), mengro (a masculine suffix meaning a person, so jinni-mengro 
means æ "knowing person"); shin (gaat); dik (ug) ; rig (tam); 
m (Skt. чї) chal (@#, Bengali Q6); Sitcheni (sent away); pawdle 
(acrosa); kör (to riot); choring (TT) ; putsi (purse, Skt. Чең); bon 
që); rani (generally means w lady and rai is e gentleman). 


> 
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(or Modern) Indo-Aryan.’ Other names for these 
are Primary Prakrits, Secondary Prakrits and Tertiar, 
Prakr:ts, respectively and these are really better. For they 
include the word Prākrta ( wma) which means common" 
ie., spoken language” as opposed to Samskrita ( asara) the 
'"polished'' dialect of literature. Students of the linguistic 
history of India are particularly prone to think of Sanskrit 
as the only language to be considered, whereas, as a matter 
of fact, it was but one of many dialects, even though its 
importance as an instrument of culture far exceeds that 
of all the rest put together. The languages of these three 
periods and their connections are diagrammatically shown 
in Table XIV.* 


š 187. Primary Praknts 


The oldest languages of which we have records in India 
are the Old Indo-Aryan languages (rather dialects) or the 
Primary Prakrits. There are two groups to be distinguished 
—(i) the colloquial dialects and (i) the literary dialects. 
The former have been noticed in the earliest works on 
[айтап grammar and phonetics—the various Pratisdkhyas. 
They are divided phonetically and geographically into 
five groups—Northern, Western, Southern and Eastern 
with the Midland dialects in the centre. These last were 
the original Inner dialecte—probably of the first immigrants 


! I prefer not to give any dates, but 1 merely mdicate the order 
of succession. 

2 Or rather vulgar in the same sense as in the name ` Vulger 
Latin''. 

з I have adapted this table from that given in Prof. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji's Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, Vol. I, 
facing p. б. Dardic is included in this table because the Рї#йса- 
Prakrite are including among Secondary Prakrits by Indian Gram- 
marians. 
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to India. The outer surrounding dialects were those of 
the later Aryans who went round this Midland colony. 
Each of these in turn dev eloped into the various-Secondary 
Prakrits. 

The literary remains of this period are the Vedic 
hymns. The hymns were actually composed at a period 
considerably more remote than when they were actually 
edited and the whole collection was arranged. Many of 
the hymns were actually composed outside India proper. 
The compos'tion of the Vedic hymns extends over a 
number of centuries and the geographical area over which 
they have been composed is also of considerable extent. 
Traces of differences of dialects both in point of time as 
well as of location are to be found clearly in some of 
the hymns. The Yajur Veda shows clearly the distinetion 
of t:me—some of the hymns are among the most ancient 
in Sanskrit. The Atharva Veda is, on the whole, the latest 
production of the Mantra-age. In the Rg Veda we have 
the so-called ''family books'' (Mandalas ii-viii), which show 
clear dialect distinctions. There are certain words and 
phrases common in one book, which are not found in the 
others and so also are certain grammatical forms peculiar 
to certain books. Later on, їп the Primary Prakrit period, 
we find the Vedas ''edited'' and fixed in their present 
shape. This period also produced the later Vedic Literature 
—the Bráühmanas, the Aranyakas and the Upanisads. The 
language of all these literary works is known by the generic 
term ‘Vedic Sanskrit’ '. 


§ 188. Classical Sanskrit 


The literary languages of the Primary Prakrit period 
are the earliest varieties of Sanskrit. That particular 
dialect was quite ‘close to the spoken dialects and во it also 
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continued to develop with the other dialects. Since the 
editing and collecting of the hymns, however, this parti- 
cular dialect got the double conserving force of religion and 
literature. It was, however, a period of movement and 
activity and the later literary language in the Bréhmanas is 
appreciably different. The latter is clearly more progressed 
on the way to analysis. Even at that period the Vedic 
hymns seem to have been regarded as ancient and as 
needing special commentaries and explanations in order 
to understand them well.’ Towards the end of the Ved'e 
period? was produced a work of far-reaching importance in 
the linguistic history of India. That was the great gram 
mar of Panini, which effectually stopped all growth of this 
Lterary language.* From that time Sanskrit ceases to be a 
natural, spontaneous language and in the course of ages 
it gets more and more artificial. But in spite of this 
it has wielded enormous influence upon al! subsequent 
linguistic development of India. It has always remained 
the literary language par excellence of India 


$ 189. Secondary Prakrits 


In the second stage the languages usually known by 
the name of ‘ће Prnkrits' were the chief spoken Aryan 
languages of the country. And in course of time literature 
began to be produced in these languages also. The rise of 
Buddhism and the fact that the Buddha preached his 


* Therefore in the Brühmamas we find the first liguistic (etymolp- 
gical) speculations of India. 

* Or perhaps early in the period of Secondary Prakrits. Panini is 
certainly earlier than any literary work (poetry or drama) of c'assical 
Sanskrit. The Epics might have been earlier ¿m their original redaction. 
Many of their verses show archaic formations which bave entirely 
disappeared from later Sanskrit. | 

." Bee below Chapter XIV, $ 267. 
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Gospel in the language of the people was a direct cause of 
the production of literature in these languages: The first 
of these to have a literature was Pili. The learned people 
and the Brühmana writers continued to produce works 
of literary merit in Sanskrit ; in the drama however, 
Prakrit was freely used. Only men of the higher orders 
spoke Sanskrit in these, all women! and the lower classes 
spoke Prakrit. This is probably a true picture of the 
linguistic state of Indias at that time. The higher classes 
would be speaking Sanskrit to show off their learning and 
also to maintain their prestige. 

The period of Secondary Prakrits may again be sub- 
divided into three stages: (i) the Early Prakrit stage. 
(11) the Middle Prakrt stage and (iii) the Late Prakrit 
(от Apabhrarnáa) stage. The first two are represented in 
Prakrit literature, but the last stage is purely colloquial 
and our knowledge of the Prakrits in the Apabhrarnéáa (or 
colloquial) is gleaned from grammarians like Hemacandra, 
who have described this stage in some detail. Of course 
the languages were used for colloquial purposes all through, 
but in the earlier days colloquial and literary forms were 
much closer together. It was only in the final stage that 
the literary language became fixed and stereotyped, and 
consequently drifted further and further apart from the 
spoken language of home. Hence, in the last stage of the 
Prakrits, grammarians had to point out particularly the 
essential unity of the spoken language with the literary." 


2 Rarely, learned women, like Buddhist nuns, would be represented 
ns talking Sanskrit. Prakrit wae essentially the mother-tongue. 

э Moch as the Pandit class to-day interlard their vernacular epeech 
with Sanskrit words and phrases and the modern English educated 
people do the same with Eng'ish words and phrases. 

з “The different Prakrits were mutually understandable among the 
educated. A speaker of Sanskrit. whose mother-tongue was the spoken 
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The Early Prakrit stage has for its literature: (i) the 
oldest inscriptions (including all the Asoka inscriptions); 
(ii) the Pali of the Buddhist Canon and of the Mahāvarhso 
and of the Jātakas; (ii) the Prakrit of the earliest Jaina 
writings; and (iv) the Prakrits of the earliest Sanskrit 
plays like those of Asvaghosa discovered some time back 
in Central Asia. M 

The Middle Prakrit stage includes: (i) Maharastri in 
which a fine poetical literature is found; (ij) the Prokrit« 
of the classical Sanskrit Drama’: (ii) the Prakrts of the 
later Jaina books; and (v) the Paisact which is known 
only from the grammarians.? 

The Apabhrarméa (or colloquial) Prakrits represent the 
last stage of the second epoch in the тоо history of 
India. The Apabhrarnéa dialects represent a very eolloquin] 
form of the various Prakrts from which the modern Indo- 
Aryan Vernaculars of India, the Tertiary Prokrits, have 
been directly derived. They represent the last days of the 
Prakrts and the beginnings of the Vernaculars. There is 
no literature recorded in these, for in their very nature thev 
are corrupt (apabhrasta) and ''vulgar" and consequently 
they are not fit for literary usage.” е 


form of апу one of the Prakrits, woul] readily understand any of the 
literary Prakrits...In the older stage the difference was still ‘ess marked, 
Still further back we should find only the difference between ‘correct’ 
and ‘incorrect’ pronunciation,..—the difference between the speech of 


educated and anedacated people speaking substantially the same langu- 


age" (Woo'ner, An Introduction to Prakrit, pr. 8-9). Later on Woolner 


draws an interesting parallel between this state of affairs and what 


occurred im Europe during the birth stages of the Romance languages. 
арин ат» daseribed ба Олу -hy. врабо рь, 
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$ 190. Literary Prakrits 


From 'Table XIV it wil be seen that .the Literary 
Prakrits also group themselves into Outer and Inner. 
The latter, known as Sauraseni, is directly connected with 
the Primary Midland Prakrit and in :ts turn gave birth to 
the Midland Language—Western-Hindi of to-day. Of 
the Outer Prakrits the important ones are Mahdrdstri 
(southern) and Mágadhi (eastern). Other Outer Prakrits 
are those of the north and west represented in the Inscrip- 
tions. Then there is Ardha-Magadhi, a variant (as the 
name implies) of the Maágadhi.' Out of it is born the 
Mediate language, Eastern Hindi. 

Mah@rdstri is the Prakr:t of the grammarians.? They 
frst give its rules and then compare the other dialects 
with it and enumerate the variations. It has a magnificent 
literature of lyric poetry. In Sanskrit dramas the lyrie 
peces to be recited in Prakrit are given in Maharastri. 
The great power of this dialect in songs and lyrics is 
clearly seen in Rajasekhara’s  Karpüramaniori. The 
language originated in the Deccan and its main feature is 
the abundance of vowels? in it making it fitted for song 
and music. 


records of any Apabhrarhda would be indistinguishable from the oldest 
relics of the corresponding Tertiary Prakrit. 

! Grierson thinks that Ardha-Mügadhi is a transition form between 
Sauraseni and Magadhi. Geographically this is perfectly accurate. 
Woolner, however, mentions that in this classification the position of 
Ardhda-Micadhi is “a weak point" (op. cit.. p. 64). He mentions that 
between Māgadhī and SaurasenT in the early stage the differences 
consist of merely “striking phonetic variations", whereas the Ardha- 
Magadhi of the early Jaina scriptures ia something very different. 

?^ гете erat ware отта fae:— Dandin, Кйсуййат#а, i. 34. 

3 Single intervocalic consonants are usually dropped, e.g.. zw 
bocomes XV, gr becomes ЧЧ, ҢИЛ becomes AEF, and so on. 
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Sauraseni is the usua] Prakrit of the prose portions in 
Sanskrit and Prakrit dramas. It is nenrest to classical 
Sanskrit. It originated in the original Madhyades$a, the 
home of Sanskrit. “Owing to this close kinship with 
the sacred tongue, Sauraseni was overshadowed; conti- 
nually influenced by Sanskrit, it failed to make much 
independent progress’’.* 

Magadhi is the dialect of the eastern borders of Aryan 
culture and hence in the drama it is spoken by lower 
classes. Several dialects are distinguished. This Prakrit 
has very strongly marked phonetic peculiarities. In many 
ways it is the most interesting of Prakrits.* 

Ardha-Mügadhi is, as the name itself implies, a transi- 
tion variety between Sauraseni and Magadhi. But it is 
more archaic than Sauraseni. The Jaina scriptures are in 
this dialect, but Jainas also used Sauraseni and Maharastri 
for their works. 

Paiéüci has been mentioned by the Prakrit Gramma 
rians and mention is made of the Brhatkatháü composed in 
it, But the work is not extant. One important charac- 
teristic of this dialect is the substitution of voiceless for 
voiced mutes, e.g., mätas for azv and so also чүп, Tar 
etc. There is 8 good deal of cerebralising, too, in the 
variety of Раібасї discussed by Hemacandra. It seems 
that this constituted a group of Aryan dialects taken up 
and corrupted by non-Aryan speakers on the borders of the 
Aryan-speaking region, or else Раїййсї dialects may have 
been very corrupt forms of Aryan dialects. In any case 


eet L aap as p. 5. 
F. ‘The reason of the striking phonetio variations in MigadbI seerne 
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there is reason to suppose that Paiéüci dialects were not 
necessarily confined to Dardistan, though they may have 
originated there.? 

The Inscription Prakrits show several dialectical pecu- 
harities, especially those of the north-western languages.? 
They have been classified into various groups. Among 
these we may also include the Prakrit of Khotan. They 
all, in fact, belong to the Northern and Western groups of 
the Primary Prakrits. Mention may here be made of the 
Gatha dialect of Buddhist literature. It is a queer mixture 
of classical Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

Pali is the most important of the. "Literary Prakrits’’. 
The name  ''Pál'" originally means "boundary'' or 
"limit", and then it was applied to the Canon of Bud- 
dhism. Thence :t was applied to the language itself in 
which the works were written. In phonetics and grammar 
Pali retains more of the structure of the original Indo- 
Aryan than any of the other Prakrits, which shows that 
Pali is among the oldest of the Prakrit languages. 

The exact position of Pali among the languages of the 
secondary period is a matter of dispute. The Buddhist 
tradition has it that the Buddha preached in Miagadhi 
and 60 some scholars seem to think that Pali was a sort 
of cross between Old Sauraseni and Old Magadhi. On the 
other hand the Indo-Aryan language of Ceylon is a direct 
descendant of Pali, which was carried to Ceylon by 
Mahinda, the son of Agoka, from Ujjain. In that case 
Pali would be a Mahirastri dialect strongly influenced by 
Avanti, a Western dialect. This seems to be supported by 
the fact that Elu (the ancient form of Singhalese) and 


1 See Woolner, ioc. cit. 
з One of these peculiarities is the preservation of the conjunct 
comonant when the second one is r, e.g.. priya for the usual Pk. piya. 
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modern Singhalese show very close resemblances to Maha- 
газї and Marathi. 


$ 191. Characteristics of Prakrit Languages! 


In spite of these dialectic differences the whole group of 
Prakrits shows certain distinguishing peculiarities as con- 
trasted with Sanskrit. The Prakrits (including Pali) are 
still synthetic in structure though much less so than 
Sanskrit. The Indo-Aryan cases are tending to disappear 
as also the wealth of verbal forms. As we come to the 
Apabhramsa stage the noun has only two or three case- 
endings and the verb is “е more than one tense and 
two participles". Out of this broken down synthetic 
structure the analytic modern Indo-Aryan languages of 
India have grown up. In phonetics conjunct consonants 
are assimilated, the vrdd/i-d phthongs disappear as also 
the sonants.. The y also tends to d'sappear, being replaced 
by the у. Of the three sibilants only one survives, usually 
the dental (#); but in the Magadhi the palatal ( ar ) 
survives, The visarga too disappears. The Prakrits have 
developed the more open vowels z and 9 while retaining 
the older e (g) and o (чї). Final consonants tend to dis- 
appear; and not more than two consonants can follow a 
short vowel and not more than one if the vowel is long. 
In Maharastri intervocalic consonants usually disappear 
and thus we get a string of vowels occasionally helped by 
a consonant. So it becomes hard to recognise аще qre as 
apsofa um and twa as waita. 

The dual has disappeared and the only ease forms 


|. remaining are the nominative, accusative and genitive. All 
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declensions are levelled to the a-declension. Similarly in 
verbs the imperfect, perfect and aorist have gone as also 
the fifmeanepada. In Pali, however, the itmanepada and 
aor.sts are found quite often and even the perfect is 
sometimes found. But the use of prepositions and auxi- 
liaries to take the place of the forms that have disappeared 
does not begin till the Apabhrarnía stage, because the 
more important works in literature at that period were 
composed in Sanskrit, owing to the Hindu revival and the 
re-establishment of Brihmana domination. 


Š 192. Origin of Tertiary Prakrits 


The beginning of the Modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars 
of India dates from about the 1000 A.D. when Islam 
began to count as an important factor in Indian history 
and Indian Ife. So Trani (and through it Arabic) has 
been an important factor in ‘the development of these 
Tertiary Prakrits. As already seen nbove, these are 
derived from the Apabhrarnga forms of the Prakrits. Some 
of these latter are named and described by the Prakrit 
grammarians even though there are no literary dialects 
corresponding. Among all these Apabhramsas the influence 
of the Sauraseni (M:dland) form is predominant. 

The Vrácdá Apabbramda which gave rise to Sindhi 
is mentioned by grammarians, but no mention is made 
of the Apabhraméas from which Lahndā and Panjabi 
have arisen. In the latter, however, there are certainly 
traces of Sauraseni influence. The Pahadi languages can 
be traced to the Khasa Apabhram$a, which belongs to 
the Himalayan branch of North Indo-Aryan. 

. "The Western Indo-Aryan was most probably of the 
Outer group and from it can be derived several inscriptconal 
Prakrts as well as the Avanti dielect. One of these 
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Prakrits is the Saurástri in which numerous inscriptions 
have been discovered. Over this group of dialects there 
came the very strong influence of the midland Sauraseni 
and the resulting Apabhraméa was very largely altered. 
It became, in fact, so impregnated with the peculiarities 
of the inner group that this Ndgara Apabhrarnéa and the 
Gujarati-Rajasthaini languages derived from it аге now to 
be classed as of the inner group.’ 


From Pali is derived through Еи? the modern 
language—Singhalese—of Ceylon. Mahdrastri is the only 
southern Prakrit, and is the sweetest of them all and 
gives Marathi. Both these—Singhalese and Marathi— 
show considerable resemblances to each other 





Sauraseni, the midland dialect, is the most important 
and the only one of the inner group of the Prakrits. From 
it comes Western-Hindi, one dialect of which, Hindostüni, 
has been the lingua franca of India for several centuries 
Western-Hindi has influenced Rajasthini very profoundly 


Magadhi and Ardha-Mdadgadhi are both branches of 
the same Eastern Indo-Aryan. The latter possesses 
some literature going back to the Old  Prakrit stage. 
which is, in consequence, more archaic m form thar 
Sauraseni. From Ardha-Mdgadhi has come Eastern-Hindi 
which also has been strongly influenced by Western-Hindi 
Mügadhi hes had four languages derived from it: Behari 
Oriya, Bengali and Assamese. The last two form а fairk 
elose group. 


! The SaurasenT influence on the ancestor of Panjābi also tended te 
change an outer dialect into an essentially inner опе. 
з The word Eju is Helw from Hiele < Sihalu (= Sishhale), ie.. 
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š 193. Influence of Sanskrit on Tertiary Prakrits 


Although Sanskrit had ceased to develop at a very 
early. period, still the literature it embodied and, even 
more, the religion and culture it enshrined, gave it at all 
times a unique position among the languages of India. 
Wherever any abstract or higher idea had to be expressed, 
it had to be done by means of Sanskrit words with well- 
known and long-established connotations. Hence the debt 
to Sanskrit of all Indian languages, which have been at all 
"tivated—even of the Non-Aryan Dravidian languages— 
is incalculable. АП the Aryan languages have had their 
basis in one of the sister dialects of (Vedic) Sanskrit and зо 
the whole vocabulary must be Sanskritic; but even after 
the Primary Prakrit period was over and after the Prakrits 
had become definitely different from ‘the learned and 
literary Sanskrit, the borrowing of Sanskrit words went 
on. A knowledge of Sanskrit was essential for any preten- 
sion to learning and culture, and often Sanskrit words 
were used even when pure dialect words were available. 
Accordingly the words їп modern Indo-Aryan languages 
are classified as tatsama, tadbhava, and deśya. Tatsama 
are words which are direct borrowings from Sanskrit,— 
words which are ''like that (i.e., Sanskrit)'’.* Tadbhava are 
words which have come down from the Prakrits,—words 


which are “derived from that (ile. Sanskrit). Deésya 


words are such as cannot be traced to any original Sanskrit 
word. Sometimes these words may be connected with 
words in other Indo-European languages and thus traced 
back to the original Indo-European parent language. 


| To these three classes modern scholars add a class of 


ardha-Latsama — (semi-fatsama) words. These are the 


t Here "Sanskrit" is to be understood in the sense of the origina! 
"Bansakritic" languages, i.e., the Indo-Aryan. | 
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Sanskrit words borrowed by the Prakrits in the second- 
ary Prakrit stage and, hav.ng become naturalised, these 
have come down into the vernaculars. These have gone 
through all the phonetic changes needed in passing from 
secondary to tertiary Prakrits and are often, therefore, 
taken for desya words. Thus the words үз is a talsamao 
and the word xm is tadbhava: tañ s tatsama, but ta is a 
serni-tatsama. 


But the influence of Sansknt is not merely confined 
to the borrowing of words whether as tatsama or 
tadbhava. Sanskrit has permeated through and through 
the style of all Indian  Lterature. In every Aryan 
language of India to-day there are writers who merely 
write Sanskrit with a few vernacular particles and verbs 
to join the whole together. This is particularly noticeable 
in Bengali," in the so-called ''High-Hindi'" ара in Guja- 
rati to-day. A famous writer of Hindi has said that ''when 
a Hindi wr.ter takes his pen in his hand, he ceases to be 
sober, and becomes Sanskrit-drunk’’.? In Gujarati the 
main contention which engages Parsi and Hindu writers 
of the language is this same denna westdte (sanskritised 
j»w-breaking) Gujarati.* 


' Grierson (LS/., I. 1, p. 152, ft. n.) has tried to parody in English 
а passage of «anskritised Bengali. He has used Latin equivalents for 
Sanskrit words. The result is rich and delicious. I have myself read 
through and understood a book written in Bengali after knowing 
the alphabet only. The amount of Sanskrit in it was quite enough. 
There is a bealthier reaction now owing to the influence of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. 

2 Quoted by Grierson, op. cit., p. 130. 

з As an example I would like to quote from a well-known Gujarati 
version of the Bhagavad-Gité. | choose at random verse II, 13, und 
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Even greater is the force of Sanskrit Grammar in 
retarding the progress of the vernaculars towards analytic 
structure. The grammar of vernsculars as taught even 


, | 
to-day is merely Sanskrit grammar with vernacular words. 
All the cases and verbal forms of Classical Sanskrit, which, 
as a matter of fact, do not exist, are taught to the bewild- 
ered youth of our schools. The result is that there is an 
utterly unse entifie and distorted idea of the mother-tongue 
produced in the mind of the learner. "The essential differ- 
ence, that Sanskrit is synthetic, while the modern langu- 
age is largely analytic, is never brought out. After learn- 
ing this sort of grammar in their childhood, it is not at all 

Ld strange that our writers prefer the Sanskrit style.' 
give below the original and the "translation" : 
Origina! : &fgarsferer Ze wIWW dba smi 
aa wrerefg vega a яа и 
Translation : &gt@ sre wr € € wies dtaa Я эп) 
cgit gwrereutfa гаі ANE я wr AT n 
I would much rather read the original Sanskrit ! 

1 ы As another delicions sample I would like to quote a version in 
"Gargantuan Gujarati’ of the simple "Please, give me a pinch of 
snuff." It runs thus : 

wr ааа) salva asaqal чирне пй ps wc 
| gim +99) seat ача 910 wem SI ачап EN ! 


This is quite on a par with the various sayings attributed to Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. I am a'so reminded of the version of the well-known "Money 
makes the mare go" which runs : 


“Pecuniary agencies have force, 
T To stimulate to speed the female horse, 


1 The same applies mutatis mutandis to Arabic and Urdu. 
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э 194. Outer languages, North-Western group: 
(Ü Lahndà, (ii) Sindhi 


The ''outer" languages of the Tertiary Prakrits may be 
livided into three groups, the North-Western, the Southern 
and the Eastern. Of those the North-Western consiste of 
two languages spoken along the river Indus from the 
mountains to the sea. Both these show close connections 
with the Dardic languages and Grierson seems to think 
that this region shows an earlier substratum of Бага с on 
which the later Indo-Aryan was superposed. Тһе main 
divisions of these are shown in Table XV. 

Lahndà means west. It possesses a small Eterature of 
ballads and folk-songs. The northern dialects are spoken 
almost exclusively by Moslems. It merges into Sindhi 
very imperceptibly through Multani. Sindhi has some 
literature mainly of a Sufi character. Modern S:ndhi has 
also produced some good writers. It is notable that most 
of the Sindhi writers are Moslems and they use an alphabet 
derived from Arabic. 


5 195. Outer languages, Southern group : 
(iii) Marathi, (iv) Singhalese 


These are shown in Table XVI. The grouping of these 
two together is a matter of some doubt, for that really 
depends upon the position assigned to Pali among the 
secondary Prakrits. But as far as the modern languages 
are concerned these two are pretty close together. On 
the east Мага shades off insensibly into Oriyi, but on 
the west it does not thus pass into Gujarüti. The Parbhu 
dialect of Bombay shows admixture with Gujarüti, but :t is 
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н indko (Peahšá wari) 


Northern Pothwari 
" Lahnda 
| (west | = 
Outer Indo- | Panjabi) ` Shdhpuri pe 
Aryan | Southern hp Bhaáwalpuri 
(i) North- LE Multàáni(—»-Sindhi) 
western Hindká 
E Thali — 
| eriam Vicholi ' ^^. 
Bx Siraikj 
Lari 
Thareli(—-Ràjastháni) 
Kacchi(—-Gujariti) 


Table XV-—Oorer Ixpo-AnvYvAN LANGUAGES, (i) NORTH-WESTERN. 





(See § 194) 
ATA | Poon 
Desi Kotkan 
Varhad 
Parbhu 
Marathi Goanesel 
Mangal ore 
Koåkaņı| Gbháti 
Otherdialects 
“Varhadi 
Outer Indo-Aryan , s N ri(—2Eastern Hindi) 
(ii) Southe dial ecte agpuri( 
Halbi(—-Oriya) 
| Singhale 
Singhalese 
ie Máhi 


Table XVI.—OvrE&R Ixpo-ARYAN LANGUAGES, (ii) SOUTHERN. 
| (See § 195) 
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As a matter of fact Bombay, like all big cities in 
India, is bilingual. In Marathi the differences of dialects 
are negligible. The standard dialect and the colloquials 
seem to form two well-marked divisions. And even 
between these the differences are very trifling. Among 
the languages of India it is the most uniform and uses the 
smallest proportion of tatsama words. A very large 
number of words are pure deśya or tadbhava. Marathi 
possesses a fine literature almost as extensive as Bengali. 
It goes back to the 13th century when Jnàüne$var wrote his 
magnificent commentary, the Dnydneévari', on the Bhaga- 
vad-Gitd. This work and the songs of the other saints, 
Namdev, Tukürüám and Ekniath, have given to the language 
a unity which persists even to-day. Modern Marathi 
literature is also very extensive and covers every branch of 
human thought. Marathi ranks third among the three 
great literary languages of modern India, the other two 
being Tamil and Bengali. 

The three forms of the standard Marathi (Deéi) are 
merely local varieties of one dialect. The Parbhu dialect is 
spoken by the Maratha official class of Bombay, who are 
a cultured people. "Their language is largely mixed with 
Gujarati words. In the Konkan and along the Western 
Ghats Konkani is spoken. It shows a good deal of Dardic 


influence and also of Non-Aryan languages.” One var-ety 
of Konkani is the Goanese which shows a large number of 
Portuguese words, because Goa has been under Portugal 
during quite four hundred years. The Ghāțīi dialect is 
spoken by the hillmen of the Western Ghats. 

Singhalese has a literature concerned with Buddhist 
theology. Its dialects are spoken all over Ceylon. Mahi is 
the language of the Maldiv Islands, 


1 This is how the name is actually pronounced in Marathi. 
2 Some scholars would like to put Konkani between Gujarati and 
Marithi, though it traces its origin like the latter from Mahdrastri 
Prakrit. 


"1:2 
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8 196. Outer languages, Eastern group: (v) Behüri, 
(vi) Oriyà, (vit) Bengali, (viii) Assamese 


All these are derived from Miagadhi; and among them 
Bengali and Assamese are very close together. They all pass 
from one to the other quite insensibly. Behari is divided 
into two sharply defined groups:  Maithili and  Bhoj- 
puriya. There are also well marked ethnic differences 
between the speakers of these groups.' The latter 
are the more virile tribe and their dialect reflects their 
sturdy character. Maithili possesses a certain amount of 
Vaisnava literature going back to the 15th century. 

Oriyà has a small literature and though there are some 
dialects, these are not appreciably different from the 
standard dialect. 

Bengali is perhaps the most important of the modern 
Indo-Aryan languages and being the easternmost? it is 
the most analytic of all. Its literary dialect is almost 
entirely sanskritised. It shows considerable variety of 
spoken dialects which are very markedly different from the 
artificial language of letters. Bengali literature is very 
extensive and varied, and the language at the present 
moment is in the interesting condition of undergoing a 
renaissance. The tendency to-day is distinctly to lessen 
the slavish adherence to Sanskrit. Rabindranath has done 
his best in this direction and others are following him. 

Assamese too has a good literature which is mainly his- 
torical. This is legacy from the days of Ahom supremacy. 
The language differs but little from Bengali, the chief 
differences being phonetic. Table XVII indicates the 
various sub-groups and dialects of these four languages- 


1 Grierson (op. cit., pp. 150 f.) discusses this question well. 
2 If we regard Bengali-Assamese as one sub-group. 
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Mixed dialects of Bengali and Assamese arose as a 
necessity in order to keep up communication with the 
numerous aboriginal tribes. One of the most interesting 
of these is the Jhareva dialect of Assamese which is a regu- 
lar “‘pidgin’’, made up of Bengali, Garo and Assamese. 


3 197. The Mediate language : (ir) Eastern Hindi 


This division of Indo-Aryan consists of only one langu- 
age and it rises out of Ardha-Magadhi. It is important 
on account of its position, standing as it does as a connect- 
ing link between the Outer and the Inner languages. 
Even greater is its cultural importance. Its literature 
consists of some very fine poetry, and in the Tulsi-Rama- 
yana it possesses one of the great books of humanity. Its 
dialects are shown in Table XVIII. 

Through the Tulsi-Rámáyana the influence of this 
language has spread all over India. Grierson (regards 
Tulsidás as one of the greatest writers of Asia and regards 
this work as ''the perfect example of the perfect book’’. 
The influence of the book has been steadily increasing, 
and to-day it is the accepted scripture of nearly a third of 
India. It has appealed to the heart of India as no book 
has ever done. There are other works, too, in the Awadhi 
dialect, one of the most remarkable being the Padumavat of 
Malik Muhammad Jàyasi, a Moslem. It is a magnificent 
poem of Rajput chivalry all the more remarkable as coming 
from the pen of a Moslem. 


§ 198. The Inner languages, Himalaya group: 
(z) Pahàdi 


The Inner languages are divided into two groups, the 
Himalayan and the Central. The Himalayan languages of 
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the Indo-Aryan branch had penetrated there at a compara- 
tively late period. In the east of Nepal one of the Maithili 
dialects had penetrated somewhat earlier than the Inner 
languages did. These are divided into three groups as 
shown in Table XIX. 

These languages have been borrowing much from the 
vocabulary of the Tibeto-Himalayan dialects, but these 
latter are being rapidly driven out by the Aryan Pahadi 
Nepali possesses a small literature; but for the others the 


literary language is the Hindostani dialect of Western 
Hindi. 


§ 199. The Inner languages, Central group: (zi) 
Western-Hindi, (aii) Rajasthani, (xiii) Forest dialects, 
(riv) Gujarati, (xv) Panjabi 


These are shown in Table XX. Only one of the lan- 
guages of this group, Western-Hindi, is a direct descendant 
of the Midland Prakrit, Sauraseni. Western-Hindi has 
a fine literature of considerable antiquity. The earhest 
writer mentioned is Amir Khusro. This literary dialect 
has clearly split into two—Urdu and Hindi—the former 
taking its vocabulary from Irani and Arabic and the 
iatter from Sanskrit. Unfortunately this difference has 
been much emphasised of late for political purposes 
and the differences between Hindi and Urdu have been 
made part of the Hindu-Moslem trouble. Urdu literature 
first arose in the Deccan where the language developed 
certain peculiarities and was known as Dakhni (southern) 
as opposed to Rekhté (northern). Other dialects of 
Western-Hindi have also developed literature, especially 
the Braj-Bhakha. This latter centres round the Krsna- 
cycle of tales, just as Awadhi deals with the Rama-cycle. 
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The others have arisen from other varieties ot Prakrit 
under the strong moulding influence of Sauraseni. The 
country round Delhi was the centre of Hindu chivalry 
and culture just before the Islamic invasions began. 
The modern dialects of Rajasthani have spread throughout 
Rajputana as a result of the conquest of Delhi by the 
Moslems. In Gujarat and in the Panjab the Inner 
Languages were superposed on a basis of Outer Langu- 
ages. The Forest Dialects are more or less varieties 
of Rajasthani; and Gujarati also is very closely connected. 
In fact it is not possible to distinguish between Old 
Gujarati and Old Rajasthani.' In Rajasthani there is 
a valuable literature consisting of chronicles, ballads and 
tales from the Krsna-cycle. 


Gujarati literature goes back to quite the 14th century 
and even before that Gujaratis were known for their literary 
activities in Prakrit, especially in works of Jaina theology. 
Hemacandra, the great Prakrit grammarian, was a Gujarati. 
Gujarati literature to-day is showing signs of renewed vigour 
and fortunately the sanskritising tendencies show distinct 
signs of waning. One branch of Gujarati—Kathiawidi— 
possesses a good number of bardic chronicles and ballads, 
as yet not committed to writing. These present a very 
interesting aspect of the language. Jhaverchand Meghani 
and other have done valuable work in editing some of 
these Kathiawiad ballads and bardic chronicles. 


In Panjabi there is a fair amount of literature, mostly 
Sikh, and the language is closely akin to Western-Hindi. 
The different dialects are shown in the table. 


1 For instance the poems of Mir& are as much Gujarati as 
Rajasthant. 
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§ 200. Argots 


Many of the languages mentioned above have developed 

a special slang or argot, which is used habitually by 
certain classes for secret conversation when there is fear 
of being overheard. A great many such are languages of 
criminal castes or tribes, and these follow more or less 
the same methods as the ''thieves' slang’’ in English and 
German and the argot of the Apaches of Paris. The 
Pindharis and Thags had their special slang in order to 
beguile unsuspecting victims.’ There are a variety of ways 
of twisting and transforming the words. Sometimes by 
inverting a word, sometimes by using extra syllables in 
the body of a word, by reduplicating certain syllables, by 
adding extra letters initially or finally the words are 
transformed entirely beyond recognition. <A good speci- 
men from the Chūhrā dialect of the Panjab is given by 
Grierson.* These argots are based on Indo-Aryan or 
Dravidian languages. Every caste and every trade-guild 
has got its own slang. The Parsi argot of Bombay and 
elsewhere is either complete inverson of each word or by a 
peculiar reduplication with an inserted s and ms; e.g., 
"resp Gel sure € (take саге, that fellow understands) may 


become spem: NF Saa € or ачинна Que] wee aA. 


Various devices are used by shopkeepers to indicate prices 
to each other without their customers becoming aware of 
what is meant. Some use the terms used for dice. The 
Parsis have a name for each of the thirty days of the month 
and these names are often used for the numbers one to 
thirty. 


! Meadows Taylor in his Confessions of a Thug gives numerous 
instances of this. For instance, the innocent phrase pan lao (bring pan) 
was the signal of death. 

з LSI., І. 1, pp. 188-189, 

>» This is called the аҹ ФӘ) (the s-slang). 
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§ 201. The unclassified Languages of India 


There are two languages spoken in Burma whose exact 
positions are not quite clear—Karen' and Man. Both 
show certain connections with Chinese. The word man in 
Chinese means ‘‘a southern barbarian'', and is applied to 
the people and the languages of certain wild tribes on the 
borders of China and in the wild forest tracts of Indo-China 
in the neighbourhood. 


Burushaski or Khajunàá, which is spoken on the extreme 
North-West Frontier, defies classification among any 
of the known languages of India. Some think it may be 
an ancient and distant relative of the Munda with an 
overlying Dravidian influence. The region where it is 
spoken has been the road along which numerous peoples 
have passed into India and so we may expect there some 
form of speech which defies classification.? The Buru- 
shaski is a pronoun-incorporating speech, with different 
forms for addressing an equal, a superior gentleman and 
superior lady. 


The Andaman language also has as yet defied classifi- 
cation. It is an extremely limited kind of agglutinating 
speech. The ideas to be expressed are very elementary and 
most of the speech is ''eked out by a free use of gesture’’.* 


1 §ée below Chapter XIII. $ 251. 


2 Tt has been suggested (see LSI., I. 1, p. 192, ftn. 3) that this 
language may be the last remnant of a pre-Dardie form of speech in 
that region. 

з Op, cit., p. 192. 








CHAPTER XII 


THE INDO-EUROPEAN LANGUAGES 


§ 202. Chief characteristics of the Indo- 
European family 


While considering the chief types of language, we have 
already noted in some detail the main distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the Indo-European family. It may be just 
as well to recapitulate them here once again: 

1. Suffix inflection. 

2. Originally synthetic in structure but getting more 

and more analytic in course of development. 

3. Words built from monosyllablic roots with the 

addition of primary and secondary suffixes. 

4. Syntactical prefixes unknown. 

5. The power of making true compounds. 

6. Vowel-gradation. 

7. Flexions in great variety. 

This family is the only one of the inflecting type ip 
which the flexion is external and the root is dynamically 
invariable.? 


§ 203. The name ''Indo-European 


This family of languages has been called by various. 
names. The older name favoured by Max Müller and even 


Chapter III, § 25, above. 

2 Except within the limits of Ablaut and Vowel-gradation and 
even there it happens only in a certain number of cases and not ss am 
invariable rule. 
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now used loosely by certain writers was the name Aryan. 
In course of time it was found more practicable to restrict 
this name to the oldest' branch of this family, the Indo- 
Iranian—to the languages, namely, of those peoples who 
called themselves by the proud name of Arya?. The name 
[ndo-Germanic. (now used chiefly by German scholars and 
a few others outside Germany) was coined at a period when 
Indian languages in the east and Germanic in the 
west marked the bounds of this family. But since that 
period new branches have been recognised, and Keltic 
now forms the western limit?. It is obviously impossible 
to keep on changing names as the limits extend further. 
The name Indo-European is accepted now by practically 
all English and most of the non-German European writers 
and might be admitted as being the least open to objection, 
for it does not so much suggest the termini as the two 
great land-masses in which these languages predominate.* 


5204. The twofold division of Indo-European into centum 
and groups 


The Indo-European languages are divided into two mani 
groups known as the centum and the $atam ( зая ) groups. 
So far this division line is the most clearly marked, and 
there is no overlapping, nor апу neutral region, where 
characteristics of both groups might be found, as is 
almost invariably the case with other linguistic divisions. 


1 Oldest" herə implies that this branch possesses the oldest literary 
records. 


2 Skt. чүй, Av. airya, О. Pers. ariya. 
з The name Indo-Keltic fad been once suggested but was not 


4 Banekritic. Caucasian and Japhetic (on analogy of Semitic and 
Hamitic) are open to obvious objections. 
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These two groups are mutually exclusive. This division 
line was first clearly made out by Ascoli in 1870. He 


pointed out that the parent Indo-European speech pos- 


sessed a set of palatal sounds. Of these the k had a two- 
fold development in the various branches. Im one group: 
it developed into the velar? or k-sound and in the other 
group it developed into a sibilant, i.e., a é- (m) or s- (q) 
sound. And these two divisions were named after the 
typical word illustrating this, the word for ‘‘hundred,”’ 
which goes right through all the Indo-European languages. 

Thus; I.-E. *kmtom; Latin centum,* Greek hé-katon, 
Old Irish cet,* Gothic hund,* Tokharian, kandh; Sanskrit 
maa, ‘Avesta satoóm, Lithuanian szimtas, Russian sto. 


When this twofold division was first formulated by 
Ascoli it was thought that this division marked out the 
Western and the Eastern languages. But the discovery 
and decipherment of Tokharian and Hittite upset this 
idea, because, though centum-languages, they are found. 
far to the east. 


Table XXI (р. 271) shows the various branches of 
the Indo-European family. 


1 Represented usually as k, kh, g. Jh. 
? It is better to speak of velars, ав the term indicates the point of 
contact. See above 5 96. 


з Note that І.-Е. k was represented in Latin by the letter c, hence 


pronounce centum as ауд (not геа). 

* Pronounce ал. 

* The h Gothic is to be pronounced like the kh in Persian. The 
change from k to kh in the Germanic group is explained by ''Grimm'e. 
Law'. See Chap. VIII, $$ 1014. 
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1. Keltic 
2. Germanic (Teutonic) 
3. Italic 
| 4. Greek (Hellenic) 
5. Hittite 
о. Tokharian 


7. Albanian (Illyrian) 


8. Letto-Slavic Ba. Lettic 
(Balto-Slavic) Bb. Slavic 


s> 9. Armenian 
10a. Iraniarr 
10. Aryan À 
(Indo-Iranian) 10b. Dardic 
10с. Indian 
y — — 
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5 205. The branches of the Indo-European family and 
their mutual relations 


The Indo-European family is a very widely spread 
famliy and includes a large number of languages.  Neces- 
sarily, therefore, the mutual relations between these 
various branches would be very varied and complex. Every 
branch has a point of contact with each of the rest, and 
hence if we desire to bring out even only the main points 
of resemblance graphically, we cannot do so by means 
of a ''genealogical table”. The limitations of а ''family- 
tree'" arrangement would convey the false notion that 
the extremes, at any rate, have nothing in common and 
except for the various divisions of any one branch it 
would not convey any information regarding the very 
intimate relations which hold all these branches together. 


l'iz. 17 (p. 274) shows in a very rough manner (and only 
in regard to a few points), how complex the inter-relations 
actually are. It shows the various connections in a two- 
fold manner, because it is partly geographical (at any 
rate going from west to east) in addition to showing the 
various relationships. 


§ 206. The Keltic branch 


This branch was of wide extent at one time and had 
spread as far east as Galatia in Asia Minor. At present 
it is only confined to the extreme west of Europe. Even 
there it is gradually becoming extinct. These languages 
are divided into two principal subdivisions, the qg-Keltic 
and the p-Keltic. This distinction is based on the fact 
that a q- (or k-) sound in one group is represented by 
а p-sound in the other: thus, І.-Е. *penque' becomes in 


Which gives Skt. qq, 
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Welsh Pump and in Irish coic. Besides these two main 
subdivisions, the ancient language of Gaul' called the 
Old Gaulish or Gallic is included in this branch. Some 
of the Keltie languages are distinguished by the develop- 
ment of a strong stress accent resulting in the dropping 
of vowels? and consequently it is often very difficult to 
recognise a word or a form as L-E. The noun declension 
too, has been almost entirely replaced by prepositional 
analysis.* In fact, owing to these peculiarities this group 
was long regarded as being outside the I.-E. family. 
These languages show a surprising affinity to the Italic 
branch. These two branches “stand much closer than any 
other pair of the i.-E., except the Indo-Iranian pair’’.' 


The chief languages of the Keltic branch are shown in 
Table XXII. 


Irish (or Erse) is & language with a considerable ancient 
literature. The Old Irish Glosses Würzburg, and other 
ancient documents have furnished enough material for a 
reconstruction of Old Irish Grammar. Modern Irish 
begins from about the beginning of the 17th century A.D. 
In quite recent days the patriotic outburst in Ireland has 
given fresh strength and a new lease of life to the language. 
Scotch Gaelic and Manx are now nearly extinct. 


1 Known to us through place names and from a few coins and in- 
scriptions, as also a few words quoted by ancient authors, This tongue 
was carried by the Gauls into Asia Minor when they expanded east- 
wards about B.C. 280. 


2 This happens notably in the Welsh, in which the words appear 
at first sight to be a mass of consonants. See also above $$ 193-134. 

3 Thus the Britannic subdivision possesses only one case form. 

4 See above $ 203. 

5 Encyclopaedia Britannica (Cambridge edition), art. ''Celtic 
"Lan gua зе a". 
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EXPLANATION OF Fic. 17 


The number in this diagram correspond to those given 
in Table XXI. Broken lines indicate that the connections 
are suspected but have not been quite clearly made out. 
The line through the middle divides the atam and the 
centum groups. 


The big circle includes the branches in which I.-E. 
*a, *e and *o are preserved distinct and separate. 
= 1-3 (Keltic-Italic)—Passive in -r. 
z: 3-4 (Italic-Greek)—Gen. sing. of -o stems generalised. 
3-4-8a (Italic-Greek-Lettic}—Nom. plu. in -oi or -et. 
2.Ва-8Ь (Cenit -Takto —— *bh 





changes to m. 
3-4-10a-10b-10¢ (Italic-Greek-Aryan)—Imperative 3rd 
pers. plu. ends in -onto, < : 
Sa-8b Letto-Slavie braneh. wy ir " 


10a-10b-10e (Aryan branch)—«wzj«82: 
> 
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Kymrie (or Welsh) is in many respects the most 
important among the Keltic languages. Tt also shows the 
chief features of this branch quite clearly. It is a living 
and a vigorous language spoken by about a million people 
and it is being extensively and zealously cultivated. Its 
oldest records go back to the 8th century A.D., and its 
best literature was produced between 1000 and 1300 A.D. 
Cornish is now quite extinct, the last speaker of it having 
died in 1770 A.D. 


Breton (or Armorican) seems to have been in reality a 
dialeet of Cornish taken by the Britons of Cornwall to 
the north of France, when they had to leave their homes 
being hard pressed by the Saxons. The language is 


spoken today by many people in the various districts of 
north-western France. 


Old Gaulish (Gallic) was at one time a very extensively 
spread language. It died out quite early in the Christian 
era. In the first and the second centuries B.C. the Gauls 
had spread over the whole of western and south-western 
Europe. Thence, through Central Europe they had pene- 
trated up to the Black Sea. Then they crossed over the 
Bosphorus into Asia Minor, where they gave their name 


г to the province of Galatea. Their language is known to 


us through many inscriptions. 


§ ers Germanic (or Teutonic) branch 


This is perhaps the most widely spread branch of the 
Indo-European today and one of the languages of this 
branch, English, promises to be the World-Language of 
the future.’ The history of this branch from the time of 
„athe earliest extant records up to the present day shows very 


1 See Appendix B. 
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clearly the progress from synthetic to analytic structure. 
These languages have also developed a fairly strong stress 
accent chiefly оп the initial syllable; only one of these, 
Swedish, has a piteh accent. These languages show а w 
remarkable set of consonantal sound-shiftings when 
compared with the other branches of the Indo-European. 
The first sound-shifting, which had occurred in prehistoric 
ages, had been noticed by Rask, but it was Grimm who 
first enunciated these shiftines clearly. Hence these laws 
of Germanic sound-shifting have been associated with the 
mame of Grimm. This first sound-shifting marked out the 
West Germanic from the other branches. Later on, about 
the 7th cent. A.D., there occurred a second sound-shifting, 
this time among the West Germanic languages alone, 
which divided them into two groups known as Low-German 
and High-German. The history of ''Grimm's Law'' and 
its gradual evolution from a rough statement with a great 
many exceptions to the dignity of a “phonetic law”, which 
has no exceptions, forms an instructive chapter in the 
history of Comparative Philology.' 

Table XXIII shows the principal divisions of the 
Germanic branch. | 


Gothie is the oldest Germanic language of which c ә! 

possess written records.° The Gothic Bible of Bishop 

Wulfilas (A.D. 311-381) is the earliest Germanic work we 

possess. The language is much influenced in its syntax 

by Greek, which was used at that time by the Orthodox 

Christian Church to which Bishop Wulfilas belonged. 

The main structure, however, is purely Germanic, and the 

— <a oe is —— synthetic. It retains most of the 
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forms. It also possesses the dual number. Among the 
Germanie languages Gothic approaches Sanskrit the 
closest. Tetraxid or Crimean Gothie was spoken till 
about the 18th century in the Crimean peninsula. Of 
the older languages Vandal (in North Spain), Lombard 
(in North Italy) and Burgond (in Burgundy) were probably 
allied to Gothic. But they became extinct quite early 
and were replaced by Romance languages. 

In the Original Norse (Urnordisch) there have been 
found some very ancient runic inscriptions. These belong 
to the third century of the Christian era and are scattered 
over Sweden, Norway and Denmark. Old Norse represents 
a later development of:the language of these Runic 
inscriptions. This branch is usually called Old Icelandic 
because it is best preserved jn the Icelandic Eddas. These 
epies were composed about A.D. 700 and were committed 
to writing in their final form about A.D. 1500. They 
are mythological epics of great value. Originally they had 
doubtless been transmitted orally from generation to 
generation. They seem to have been collected first about 
A.D. 1200. Two such collections are known to us, the 
Elder Edda which is in verse, and the Younger (or Snorra) 
Edda which is in prose. 

About the North Germanic languages Tucker is of 
opinion that ''it is probable but not provable that the 
Norse (or Scandinavian) languages were carried into the 
northern peninsula partly in the eastern direction round 
the Gulfs of Finland and Bothnia and partly in the 
western, through Denmark as well as across the Baltic’’.' 
All the modern Scandinavian (North Germanic) languages 
possess good literatures going back to several centuries. 
Since the beginning of the 19th century, however, there 


1 Tucker Introduction to the Natural History of Language, p, 214., 
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has been a great literary activity going on in all the four 
branches of these languages and some of the best writers 
of the world sare to be found among them. The very 
closely intertwined history of these northern lands has 
brought about a very close resemblance among their 
languages also. Norwegian and Danish might almost be 
regarded as dialects of the same language. Swedish differs 
а bit more from either of these and possesses a clear pitch 
accent as distinguished from the very strong stress of the 
other branches of the Germanic. Very probably this pitch 
accent of Swedish is a survival from the ancient Norse. 
The Normans (Northmen) carried Old Norse with them 
into the north of France, when they migrated there under 
Rolf, the Sea-King. There the language became grafted 
on to the local Romance dialect and this mixture gave the 
rich Norman French, which later plaved such a prominent 
part in the development of Middle and Modern English. 


In West Germanic there are the two main groups, 
Low German and High German with an intermediate 
group ealled Middle German. These names refer to the 
physieal peculiarities of the regions where these are 
spoken. Low German dialects are spoken in the lowlands 
of north Germany, while High German originated in the 
highlands of the south. 

The Low German speaking Angles and Saxons invaded 
Britain and their dialects combined to produce Anglo- 
Saxon (or Old English). Of its four principal dialeets the 
Northumbrian developed into modern Lowland Scotch.” 
Among the dialects of Old English the most important was 
that of Wessex (or West Saxon), the district round Winche- 
ster, which became the capital after the establishment of 
the Saxon supremacy under Egbert (A.D 800-836). Under 





* о distinguish it from ''Highland'' Scotch or Gelic which is Keltic - 
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the fostering care of Alfred the Great; (A.D. 871-901) many 
literary works were produced in this dialect. After the 
Norman conquest the political centre shifted to London 
and so the Mercian dialect became more important and 
formed the basis of Middle English. Modern English is 
the most widely spread language in the world today and 
it promises to become in the near future the “World 
Lesnguage".' American is a special development of : 
English reflecting in its vocabulary and its racy idiom the 
spirit of the new and virile American race. 

Old Frisian is known from some literary remnants. 
At the present time it is almost extinct, being confined to- 
a few localities in Schleswig and in the bordering islands. 


The Saxon on the Continent is the principal Low 
German language. It has gone on developing and has pro- 
duced a fair amount of literature at all periods. The 
Heiland, an epic poem in Old Saxon, is the oldest literary 
work in Low German. At the present time the chief Low 
German dialect is Platt-Deutsch and it is the chief verna- 
cular of northern Germany. It is stil being used for 
literary purposes. 

Low Frankish dialects developed mainly in the Nether- 
lands. Among its dialects Dutch and Flemish have pro- 
duced good literatures. 


The group of dialects known as Middle German or 
Frankish are & sort of bridge between Low and High 
German. These dialects are spoken chiefly along the 
Rhine,—Ripuarish round about the city of Kóln (Cologne), 
and Middle Frankish round about Trier. - 

The dialects of Old High German mentioned in the 
table are the most important known. Old High German 
literature extends from the 8th to the 12th centuries. 


! See Appendix B. 
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Middle High German represents mainly the Swabian 
dialect. This was the dialect spoken at the Imperial 
court of the Hohenstaufens of Swabia. Middle High 
‘German has produced a very considerable literature of 
very beautiful Іоуе-Іугісѕ (the Minnesang) as well as the 
great German epic, the Niebelungenlied. By that time 


the language had lost a great part of its origina] wealth of 
inflections. 


Modern German may be said to have begun with 
Luther's German Bible. The modern form of German 
shill retains its typical Germanic structure, even though 
it possesses a large proportion of foreign loan words. In 
the matter of flexions Modern (High) German is much 
more elaborate than any Low German language or dialect. 
Hence too the syntax and word order are of & more 
archaic type than, say, in English or Dutch. Phonetically 
also modern German is closer to the older type. Its most 
marked characteristics are the numerous word-building 


suffixes and its extraordinary facility for building 
compounds. 


Ss 208. The Italic branch 


(The Italic branch is, like the Keltic, divided into 
p-Italie and q-Italid and for the same reason. "Thus,/ І.-Е. 
*penque gives Oscan pumperias and Lat. quinque. The 
p-group contains many of the languages of ancient Italy,? 
which were replaced by the language of Rome at a very early 


* See Behagel’s History of the German Language (English 
translation by E. Trechmann), pp. 1-36, for more details about the 
growth of Modern German. - <. | 
. * Among the non-Italic languages of ancient Italy were the 

uscan, Messapian and the dialects of the Greek colonists in Italy. - 
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date’. The spread of Roman domination was the chief 


cause of the spread of Latin, the dialect of Rome. This 
is the only ancient q-Italic language known to px) 
The history of the spread of Latin in its various stages, Old 


, Latin, Classical Latin and Neo-Latin, is closely bound up 


with the history of Rome. In the far flung political empire 
of Rome there grew up in course of time a common lan- 
guage, the Lingua Romana, which began to show dialec- 
tical and provincial differences even in the days of Roman 
supremacy. With the fall of Rome the political supremacy 
of Latin disappeared and in each of the Roman provinces 
the Lingua Romana developed differently in accordance 
with the different environments and conditions in each. 
Thus arose the great Romance languages of Europe, of 
which most have had a splendid literary and national 
history. But even after the break up of the Roman 
Empire, Latin continued to exercise a profound influence 
on all the languages of Europe through the spiritual 
empire of Christendom as represented by the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. Romance Philology has been studied in the 
West most carefully and in great detail, and many of the 
questions of linguistic development are clearly explained 
by the history of the development of the Romance tongues. 
The history of the development of these from Latin is in 
miniature the history of the development of the various 
branches from the І.-Е. parent-speech. The existence of 
cognate Italie dialects had considerably affected Latin 
grammar, notably in its phonetic portion. It is not easy 
to formulate a table of phonetic equivalents for Latin. 
Unfortunately the amount of knowledge we possess about 
the non-Latin dialects of the Italic branch is not enough 


1 Osean survived jn south Italy till the lat cent, B.C. sni 
even for some centuries later in the mountains. 
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to enable us to judge accurately in what degree Latin was 
altered by contact with them. Latin is far less rich in 
variety of inflection and forms than Greek, but stil] the 
resemblances, in the synthetic stage, to other branches of 
I.-E. are very striking indeed. Classical Latin, however. 
was full of conscious Graecisms (especially in the syntax), 
because the Greeks had been the teachers of the Romans 
in the art of letters and in civilisation. The history of 
Latin also shows an advance from synthesis to analysis. 
which is well marked even before the Romance languages 
definitely branched out. Latin from the time of the 
earliest records has shown signs of a stress accent, which 
in course of time became more or less regular on the 
penult. 


Table XXIV shows the important Italic dialects. 


Oscan was an important language in South Italy. It 
is known through about a couple of hundred inscriptions, 
the most important of which is a bilingual tablet in Oscan 
and Latin. These belong mostly to the last couple of 
centuries before the Christian era. Umbrian is known 
through seven tablets, the Eugubine Tablets (probably 
about B.C. 200). From these we have been enabled to 
know about a thousand words and grammatical forms. 
Umbrian extended all over North Italy at an early date. 
There are some other varieties of p-Italic such as Paligniam 
and Marrucini, but we have very scant information about 
them. 


Latin is the only language of importance of the 
q-Italic group known to us. It was originally the dialect 
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are from somewhere sbout B.C. 300. Classical Latin has 
got a really splendid literature commencing from the third 
century B.C. and continuing for over four hundred years. 
Deliberate attempts made to imitate the earlier Latin 
writers and the models of Classical Greek has made the 
literature of the later classical writers of Rome very 
stilted and artificial. This led to а. greater and greater 
divergence from the language of the masses. "This appears 
to be an exact parallel to what happened in India with 
respect to Sanskrit and the Prakrits. Vulgar-Latin (also 
called Neo-Latin) was the vernacular of the common people 
of Rome during the days of the Empire. There were 
necessarily many dialects which bore to Classical Latin 
the same relationship as Sanskrit did to the various 
Prakrits. This Vulgar (or Neo-) Latin is to be carefully 
distinguished from lLow-Latin (also called Dog-Latin), 
which was a hybrid and stilted jargon used by the half- 
edueated monks of the middle ages. 


When the Roman legionaries conquered other coun- 
tries they carried thither their Vulgar Latin with them. 
In each land this was called the Lingua Romana, and this 
became the common language all over the Roman Empire. 
In course of time it developed in each land into a separate 
language, its course being determined by the people of 
that land and their subsequent history. In this way the 
Lingua Romana became the parent of the modern Romance 
languages. There are seven living Romance languages 
and several that are extinct. 


Roumanian is the easternmost of the Romance Lan- 
guages. It has a large admixture of borrowed words, 
40 per cent being from Slavic and 25 per cent from Greek, 
Turkish and other sources, only the remaining 35 per cent 
are of pure Latin origin. The article is suffired as in 


" 
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Bulgarian, e.g., omul (the man), Lat. homo ile. There 

are three distinct dialects: Roumanian proper which is 

spoken Roumania itself, Macedo-Roumanian spoken in * 
Macedonia and Greece, and Istro-Roumanian spoken in 

places in Istria. The last two are very mixed dialects. 

The oldest literary remains in Roumanian are translations 

of the Psalms dated about A.D. 1482. 


Rhaeto-Romanic (also called Rhaetian) has a scanty 
literature going back to A.D. 1380. It is spoken in the 
Swiss Alps along the boundaries of France and Italy. 
There are three dialects distinguishable spoken in Girsons, 
Tyrol and Friuli. 


Italian can be divided into three clear sub-groups: 
1. Sardinian, spoken in Sardinia and Corsica; 2. Gallo- 
Italian, spoken in North Italy and possessing many 
dialects; and 3. Italian proper. This last has several 
important dialects such as Tuscan, Roman, Sicilian and 
Neopolitan. The first named has become the parent of 
the standard literary language because, it was the language 
of Dante. Italian has got a very fine literature going 
back to A.D. 964. Being thus one of the oldest cultivated 
languages of Europe and inheriting to a large extent. 
the great name of Rome, Italian literature has profoundly | š 
influenced many learned writers in all countries of Europe. -~ d^ 
Italian is also spoken outside Italy where it has undergone 
strange transformations. Thus Maltese spoken in Malta 
is a hybrid made up of Italian superposed upon Arabic. 


Of all the Romance languages French seems to have 
remained most uniform throughout. The main reason. 


2 (of which Paris is the centre) bas — 
standard language of France. The des~ 
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cendant of Vulgar Latin in North Gaul was called Lanque 
d'oil in contrast with the Langue 4'ос of the South. 
These queer names were derived from the words of 
affirmation in these two branches—oil (modern oui) in 
the North and oc in the South. There were four main 
dialects of the Langue d'oil—Norman, Picard, Burgundian 
and French. The last was in the very centre of the 
triangle made by the other three. The final triumph of 
French over these others was owing to the political 
ascendency of the House of Capet. From the 13th century 
onwards its triumph was assured and the other languages 
became mere patois (dialects). The oldest monuments 
of French are the ''Strasburg Oaths” (A.D. 842) between 
the sons of Charlemagne. French Literature is one of 
the finest in the world. And its copious stream has as 
yet shown no sign of diminution. In the extensive French 
colonies strenge, hybrid forms of French have arisen. 
There is a Canadian French which is almost entirely pure 
but in Louisiane and in the West Indies (Haiti, Marti- 
nique ete.) and in Mauritius the language has become 


strangely transformed into various types of''Negro French." 


Provencal (or Langue d'oc) was the principal language 
of the south of France until well into the 13th century. 
1% has produced a lot of fine ballads and Troubadour 


‘literature. The earliest work preserved in this language 


is the Song of Boethius (about the end of the 10th and 
the beginning of the 11th century). It is still spoken as 
a dialect in Auvergne, Limousin and Gascony. One of its 
dialects, Catalan, is found in Spain. Provencal seems to 
have been a link between Italian and French. 

Of all the Romance languages Spanish seem to be the 
furthest removed from Latin. This is due to a great. 


1 Dante has called Italian “la lingua di si". 
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mixing up of races, languages and cultures in the Iberian 
peninsula. The original inhabitants of Iberia spoke 
Basque. When the Roman domination ceased the Visi- 
goths, a Germanic people, ruled over the land. These in 
their turn were replaced by the Arabs. All these have 
left a very strong impress upon modern Spanish especially 
on its phonology and vocabulary. Spanish literature 
is quite rich and dates from A.D. 1142. In the 16th 
century Spanish spread far and wide all over the New 
World and also as far east as the Philippine Islands. The 
Spanish spoken in the bigger republics of South America 
today is almost pure 16th century Castilian, and naturally 
differs considerably from the modern language as spoken 
in Europe. In the Philippines the native Malay languages 
have considerably changed the Spanish there. In the 
West Indies the Negroes of San Domingo and Trinidad 
have developed а special “Negro Spanish’’. But the 
strangest transformation is the Creole dialect found in 
Cuba and elsewhere. In this the original Spanish has 
been transformed almost beyond recognition in the mouths 


of the full-blooded aboriginal West; Indians. In European 


Spanish various dialects such as Andalusian, Aragonian, 


Castilian and others may be recognised. Of these Castilian 


has supplanted all others as the standard literary language. 


In Portuguese we can distinguish two clear dialects— 
Portuguese and Gallician. The latter is spoken in a 
province of Spain. The oldest literary work in Portuguese 
was composed in A.D. 1192. Like Spanish this language 


had also once а world-wide currency. The most important 


foreign variant of Portuguese is that spoken in Brazil. 


There is also a “Negro Portuguese'' spoken in the Cape 


Verde Islands and in Senegambia, and a ''Malay Portu- 
-guese’’ used in the East Indian Archipelago. Another 
remarkable dialect is the ‘‘Indo-Portuguese’’ spoken in 
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Goa. lts vocabulary superposed on Konkani has given rise 
to the remarkable Gounese speech. 


Among the extinct Romance languages may be men- 
tioned Dalmatian, once spoken in Dalmatia along the 


coast, und its variant Vegliotie spoken on the Island of 
Veglia. | 


< 209. Phe Greek (or Hellenic) branch 


The geographical conditions of Greece, which divided 
it politically into a number of small states, also led to 
the formation of » great many dialects. Being descended 
from a common parent stock they necessarily had an 
outward semblance of unity, but the dialects of districts 
near the frontiers of the Hellenic world were so very 
different that the people of Greece refused to recognise 
their kinship. ‘Thus even the Macedonian dialects were 
classed by -them as barbarian. Different dialects have 
always existed in Greek and even in the Homeric epic 
there are distinct dialects traceable.’ In its ancient form 
Greek is a very typical I.-E. language, and, next to Sanskrit 
perhaps, possesses the most elaborate grammatical struc- 
ture. The following are the important points to notice 
when Greek and Sanskrit (Vedic) are compared : 


l. Greek has got its vowel-system closer to the І.-Е. 
Ursprache and its exceedingly rich in diphthongal sounds. 
In Sanskrit the І.-Е. consonants are better preserved. 

2. Both languages show markedly the pitch or musical 
accent, 


1 This Epic was put together at % later age and there are traces 
of the artificial joining and even а later attempt to produce uniformity 
of language is quite clear to critical scholars. 


| 289 
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3. The noun and pronoun declension of Sanskrit is 
more elaborate, Greek shows only traces of some of the 
case forms like the instrumental and the locative. 


4. In both the indeclinables (prepositions and adverbs) 
are very numerous, but these are not always identical. 
5. In the verbal system 
(a) both have the Parasmaipada and the Atmane- 
pada,* 
(b) the tense systems and derived conjugations? are 
somewhat richer in Sanskrit, but 
(c) participles, infinitives, gerunds and verbal nouns 
are much more elaborate in Greek. 


6. The dual number is found in both languages. 


i. There is the same facility in building up compound 
in both languages; but in Greek the compounds have 
rarely attained the proportions of the Sanskrit compounds 
of the later classical age.* 


* In Greek Grammars the active and the middle voice respectively. 

^ l.e.. causal, intensive, desiderative, etc. But in Greek too we 
get such forms as katapepoleméssmetha (we shall have been warred- 
down). 

š Classical Greek can show a few long compounds. Such for 
example is the one which has 78 syllables and 171 Greek letters: 
lepado-temakho-selakho-galeo-kránio-leipsano-drim-upotrimmato - silphio- 
karabo-melito-katakekhumeno-kikhlepikossupho-phatto-perister - alektruon 
opto-kephallso-k19g klo-peleio-lagóio-siraio-baphe-tragano-pterugón. This is 
a compound word in Aristophanes, Ecclezousai, 1169 (as emended by 
Meincke). Tt is the name of a dish compounded of all kinds of dainties, 
fish, flesh, Jowi and sauces. It means ''a pungent dish of pounded 
limpet, slices of salt fish and bits of sharks’ heads, ailphion with sea- 
crayfish, honey poured over it, thrush, blackbird, ringdove, pigeon, 
roasted cock's head, curlew and dove, hare's flesh dipped in new wine 
when boiled down, the whole edged with figs." But these are mere 
curiosities, rather monstrosities, of a language. 
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Greek shows four distinct stages of growth: 1. Homeric 
(or Ancient), 2. Classical, 3. Transitional and 4. Modern. 
The main divisions are indicated in Table XXV. 

Homeric Greek shows clear traces of dialects. Tt is 
mainly Ionic, but there is а strong admixture of Aeolic. 
The Homeric poems date from B.C. 1000 at least, and 
these presuppose a considerably prolonged earlier growth 
of language and popular literature. 

\mong the dialects of Classical Greek may are known 
only through inscriptions. It is also to be noted that as 
the language grows there is a distinct tendency towards 
standardising one particular dialect—the Attic. The Doric 
dialects are amongst the earliest of the Hellenic branch. 
the Dorians destroyed the great pre-Hellenic civilisation 
of the Aegean and of Crete. The Cretan dialect mentioned 
in the table was not the language of this pre-Hellenic 
culture, but was a dialect of the Doric conquerors. Among 
the Doric dialects Lakonian has a special interest. It was 
the dialect of Sparta, and its direct descendant, the 
Zakonian is the modern representative of Doric. 


Attic forms the basis of what is called Classical Greek. 
[ç became, during the age of Athenian supremacy, the 
standard literary language of Greece, The chief point of 
difference between lonic-Attic and Dorie (as also Aeolic) 
lies in the treatment of the І.-Е. *@ sound. The former 
changed. it to ë, while the latter preserved it. Thus, I.-E. 
*mdtér gave Attic métér, but the Doric was  mütér. 
Classical Attic clearly shows two stages of growth: Old. 
Attic of the Histories and the Drama (B.C. 500-400) and 
New Attic of Plato and Demosthenes (B.C. 400-300). 


After the Macedonian conquest Attic became the 
standard spoken language of the whole Greece. Thence- 
forth it was known as hé koiné didlektos (the conventional, 
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i,6,, the common language), or only hà koiné. It is from 
this Koiné that Modern Greek is derived. 


» 210. History of Post-Classical Greek 


After the classical period, which ends with the loss of 
Athenian independence, the further development of Greek 
shows many points of interest. The transition to modern 
Greek shows seven clear stages besides one ''transitional'' 
stage. One important feature found throughout its history 
is the tendency towards atticising, i.e., reverting to the 
classical models of the great Attic writers of the past.' 
Table XXVI shows the development of the Attic dialect 
historically." 

This table traces the steps in the development of 
Modem Greek. Alexandrian Greek had been influenced 
by Hebrew and Egyptian elements. The Graeco-Roman 
colloquial speech has been preserved in some papyri. 
Byzantine Greek is a direct development from the literary 
dialect of the second transition period. Literary Mediaeval 
Greek is a development of the colloquial of the previous 
(Neo-Hellenic) period. This is the only occasion in the 
history of the Greek language when the colloquial 
dialect of one period became the literary language of the 
next. Modern Greek has been showing strong atticising 
tendencies ever since Greece became independent in 
A.D. 1824. Modern Greek dialects fall into some eight 
groups. None of them except Zakonian is descended from 
the dialect spoken in the same district in ancient days. 


tı Compare the similar tendency to sanskritising noted all through 
the history of Indian Languages. 

2 Adapted from J. M. Edwards, An Introduction to Comparative 
Philology. pp. 998. 
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1. Old Greek (B.C. 1000-500) 
Howeric 





Old Attic (B.C. 600-400) 
(Thucydides and the Tragedians) 


New Aric (B.C. 400.300) (Plato and Demosthenes) 








Ost-Ciassical “Creek 
(В.С. 300.A.D. 300) | 
Hellenistic (В.С, 300-150) 
| 





| 
Alexandrian | Colloquia! 
Graeco-Roman (В.С. 150.A.D. 300) 
| 
| f | | 
Secular Koiné Levantine Colloquini 
(Lucian and (New 'l'estament) 


Pausanius) | | 
4. Transitions! | | 
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It will be noted that in this branch we do not have an, 
extensive spreading out of the language as in Latin. 
Of course, there are many survivals of the old dialects, but 
we have considered only the standard language at various 
periods of its history. Modern Greek differs from the 
Classical Attic in the following important respects: 


1. Certain vowels and diphthongs have become uni- 
form in pronunciation and have thus merged together. 


2. The consonants, too, have changed considerably in 
their sounds. ‘Thus the aspirates kh, th, ph have become 
spirants.' So also d has become a spirant like th in then. 


3. The vowel-length is ignored. 


4. The pitch accent is replaced by a very strong 
stress.? This has led to a considerable phonetic breaking up. 


5. Cases have become confused and аге replaced 
mostly by prepositions. 


6. In verbal conjugation auxiliaries have largely taken 
the place of flexions. 


7. Many new words have been coined, and loan words 
have been imported in considerable numbers.* 


1 In ancient Greek they were exactly equa! to Skt., qr, 9, $. In 
modern Greek they have the valve of ch in loch. th in thing and th 
English f respectively. 

3 The effect on ears unnsed to this account is almost painful. 

з See J. Murle Rife’s "The Language Literateur in Greece toda” 
in the Classica! Journal, 37, 2 (Nov., 1941), pp. 65-72. 
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5211. The Hittite branch? 


Towards the end of the first decade of the present 
century^ excavations at Boghaz-küei, ninety miles east 
of Ankara in Asia Minor, resulted in the discovery of 
several thousands of inscriptions in Sumerian and Akka- 
dian cuneiform script, On being deciphered they were 
found to have been the records of the Hittites. ‘Till com- 
paratively recently we knew little of these people beyond 
their name, which had been long known to us through the 
Bible and other Hebrew sources. The ‘Tell-el-\marna 
letters, discovered in 1888, had thrown valuable light on 
the second Hittite Empire of the 15th and 14th centuries 
B.C. And these new inscriptions opened out the full 
history of the people. The excavations are even now by 
no means completed and it is very possible that many 
new documents are still to be discovered. Many of these 
inscriptions are editions or recensions of still earlier texts 
of the first Hittite Empire (ca. 1900-1650 B.C.). These 
show distinctly earlier forms of the language. And a 
distinct dialect, the Luwian, is also discoverable from the 
ritual texts. 

These Hittite texts constitute perhaps the oldest writ- 
ings belonging to the I.-E. languages. They have been 
written down in cuneiform script and contain a large 


t T have utilised for Hittite and Tokharinn the articles that have 
appeared in Language. in particular the two which appeared in Vol. TX 
э that periodica! (1933)—''Archni&m in Hittite“ hy F. H. Sturtevant 
and "Hittite and Tocbarinn'" hy Walter Petersen. I have algo utilised 
freely E. Н. Sturtevant’s A Comparative Grammar of the Hittite Lan. 
guage (Yale University. 192%), T have qnoted freely from all there 
three. 

> It was Hugo Winckler who first discovered these Hittite inscrip- 
tions and he first described them in the Mitteilungen p ages 


Orient-Gesellschaft, 35 (1907). 
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number of Sumerian and Akkadian ideograms, which are 
of course, to be read as Hittite. So at one time a sharp 
vontroversy raged as to whether the language was of Semi- 
tic origin strongly influenced by I.-E. or whether it was 
4n original I.-E. language under strong Semitic (Akkadian) 
influences." The latest and the most considered opinion 
holds that both Hittite and Tokharian are I.-E. languages 
and that “although in territory of the égatam-languages 
nevertheless themselves belong to the centum-group.'' 

Hittite presents a type which is very distinct from the 
other languages of the І.-Е. family; indeed, together wiih 
the Tokharian, it forms a group entirely distinct and £+- 
ferent from the other languages of the family. Hittite 
"bears somewhat the same relationship to the Indo- 
Muronean languages that Greek and Sanskrit bear to the 
Italie Janguages’’. In other words the latest opinion 
favours the view that the Hittite-Tokharian group was the 
first to separate from the main body of I.-E. languages. 
And some (like Sturtevant) postulate an earlier stage 
named ‘‘Indo-Hittite’’ from which are descended the 
Hittite-Tokharian group on the one hand and the I.-E. 
Ursprache on the other.? 

The noteworthy peculiarities of Hittite are the follow- 
ing : 

(1) “Hittite nouns, adjectives and pronouns present 
two genders one corresponding to the I.-E. masculine and 
feminine and the other to the І.-Е. neuter.” The striking 
difference from the I.-E. system is the lack of the feminine 
gender.* 

1 A very readable paper on the early controversy regarding in 
position of the Hittite language was contributed by 8. J. Crawford to 
the JRAS. (1919) entitled ‘The Decipherment of the Hittite Language". 

3 See the diagrammatic table given in Sturtevant's book (p. 30). 

> "There is "merely a distinction between the animate and tho in- 
animate or neuter in the nominative and accusative (Language, ix, p. 5). 
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(2) Hittite shows six cases out of the I.-E. seven, the 
locative being absent. 

(8) The pronouns show a very close resemblance to 
I.-E. pronouns, especially to Latin: 


Hittite : Latin : 
uk (uga), I eqo 
kwis, kwid, which quis, quid 
kwiskwi, anyone quisquam 
kwisa, whoever quisque 


(4) The verbal system of Hittite is much more simple 
than that of the ancient I.-E. languages. "There are but 
two moods (indicative and imperative) and two tenses 
(present and preterite). "There are two secondary conjuga- 
tions (causal and iterative-durative). There is a compound 
perfect and its preterite made up of the participle and the 
auxiliary verb har(k)-, to have. The root-conjugation is 
much more frequently found than in other T.-E. languages, 
where it is progressively eliminated. As an example we 
may give the forms of the root ya-, to make: 


Present: singular. 1. yami Cf. Sanskrit mfa 
2. yesi mfa 
8. yesi mfa 

plural 1. yaweni 
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bnperative: singular, 2. ya at 
э. yatu ата 

plural 9. ywentu ari 


There is also a nasal conjugation (with a nasal infix and 
with the suffix -nu) which reminds us of Sanskrit, but in 
Hittite both these have a causal value. 


6 212. The Tokharian branch 


This branch was added as a result of the French and 
German expeditions to Turfan in Central Asia early in the 
present century. <A large number of manuscripts written im 
an ancient Indian script’ were recovered and when these 
were deciphered, chiefly by Professor Sieg, they revealed a 
new language of the Indo-European family and belonging to 
the centum-group’. 


Tokharish was the language of the people who were 
known to the Greek as '"Tokharoi'' as forming part of the 
Indo-Seythian race. They had founded a kingdom in 
Central Asia after the fall of the Graeco-Bactrian kings in 
the 2nd century B.C. The Tokharian dominion lasted 
till the 7th century A.D. when it was destroyed by the 
Huns. The Tokharian documents show clearly two dialects 
(provisionally called the A and B dialects) of which one has 
been more or less fully studied; but still a great deal of 
further study is needed before we can arrive at any final 
conclusions. 


1 This script is technically known as “the Central Asian Slanting' ; 
sce JASB. 1901. Pt. 9, extra number 1. pp, 11 1. 


2 А good early summary of the Tokharian language ts found in’ a 
paper by Sieg and Siegling entitled Tocharisch, die Sprache der Indo- 
Skythen, published in the Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademte der 
Wissenschaften, 1908. Nearly twenty-five years later a Tokhariar 
Grammar bas been published by Schultze, Sieg and Siegling. 
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Tokharian phonetically has decayed far beyond Hittite, 
as may be expected in a language whose documents are 
over twenty centuries later." The forms in Tokharian 
however are more archaic than those in Hittite. Hence 
"the evidence of Hittite and Tokharian combined’’ ig of 
creat value. The similarity of Tokharian to other I.-E. 
languages is nob apparent at first glance. A great dea! of 
influence has crept in from the surrounding agglutinating 
Ural and Altaic languages. The main peculiarities of 
Tokharian аге : 

(1) The original I.-E. vowels have been simplified 
and their quantity seems to have been neglected. The 
original consonants of each class have also been reduced to 
simple voiceless unaspirates, ‘‘so.that of all the wealth of 
L-E. explosives there is left only the trio of p, t. k.'" 
l.ater borrowings from Sanskrit and other languages have 
brought back the other explosives in the later stages of the 
language and so there has also been a secondary develop- 
ment of these sounds. 


(2) Tokharian has developed nine cases, of which six 
are clearly secondary developments by the addition of post- 
positions at a later period.? ‘Тһе earlier stage of the 
“Tokharian declension reveals a simple system which is 
strikingly similar to that part of the Hittite declension 
which is inherited from the Indo-European.’ In 


t Jn Hittite too there is a mix up of the original explosives, but 
it is more complicated. There is а good deal of uncertainty about the 
exact pronunciation of Hittite owing to its peculiar script. 

2 These кіх cases are instrumental, comitative (aw case), reason 
Хог à-) case, detive, ablative and locative. 

^ In Hittite the singulars of nominative accusative, dative and 
genitive and the plurals of nominative (nnd probably accusativo) show 
= resemblance to the corresponding І.-Е. forms. 
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Tokharian only the three fundamental cases—nominative. 
oblique (accusative) and genitive—in the singular number 
show a resemblance to I.-E. forms, and in the plural only 
two cases—nominative and oblique—are original I.-E. The 
plurals of the other cases are built up on the agglutinating 
model, the plural suffix being added first and then the case- 
suffix (postposition) used in the singular. In the plural 
of the genitive a ''partitive'' form has also been developed. 
Tokharian has also preserved the dual which has disappear- 
ed from Hittite. 


(3) The pronouns are clearly I.-E. in form. 





(4) The numerals are also distinctly І.-Е. 


(5) The verbal system is much more complex than in. 
Hittite. Many more I.-E. forms have survived and parti- 
eipial forms and constructions have been well developed. 


5 213. The Albanian (or Illyrian) branch 


Albanian is the sole remnant of a once extensive 
branch, the Illyrian. It presents special difficulties for 
studying as there are no literary monuments except a 
number of inscriptions. The language has been much 
influenced by Slavic? and there is also a considerable pro- 
portion of Turkish and modern Greek admixture. At 
first it was not recognised as being a separate branch but 
the structure and phonetics are distinct enough from the 
other branches. 'lhe main divisions are given in Table 
XXVII. 


1 A large number of so-called Albanian inscriptions are now proved 
to have been forgeries, made by ignorant peasants, because they knew 
that inscribed stones fetched money. 

2 Eg. the suffixed definite article os with Roumanian (see 


p. 287 above). 
[ 
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— Venetian 
усен š | 
Liburnian 
— = > 4 
I бам G | 
banian (Illyrian | (Northern) 
* eques - | — Tose (Southern) 
| Albanian 
| | Graeco-Albanian 
[бро | Calabrian 


Messapian- Tapygian 


Tannen XXVII— ALBANIAN (OR lLLYRIAN) LANGUAGES. 
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8 214. Тһе Letto-Slavic (or Balto-Slavic) branch 


The Lettic (or Baltic) group is represented by three 
languages, of which one (Old Prussian) is extinet. Of the 
remaining two, Lithuanian and Lettic. the former is 
specially important because among the living Indo- 
Muropean languages, it represents the most archaic type. 
Among other things it preserves the ancient pitch or 
musical accent, which was used in Vedic Sanskrit and in 
ancient Greek. The Slavic group is far more extensive! 
and has developed in special directions. The main divi- 
sions are as given in Table XXVIII. 


Old Prussian is known through a German-Prussian 
Glossary and а Catechism. This language became extinct 
in the 17th century. The oldest Lithuanian-Lettic 
literature dates from the 16th century. The revival of both 
these nationalities as a result of the First World War and 
the Bolshevik Revolution in Russia has also brought about 
a renaissance of both these national languages during the 
past two decades. 


Of the South Slavic group the most important language 
for the purpose of comparative grammar is Church Slavic 
(or Old Bulgarian). It possesses the oldest literary remains 
of the Slavic branch. These consist of translations from 
the Bible and other theological works dating from the 9th 
to the 12th centuries A.D. The chief writers are Bishops 
St. Cyril and Methodius. This form of Slavic makes the 
nearest approach to the more ancient Indo-European 
languages like Sanskrit and Greek. Modern Bulgarian on 


“1 Until the 9th century the Slav-speaking races occupied most of 
Germany and Austria and Slavic languages were spoken as far as the 
Elbe even up to the 14% century. 
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the other hand is furthest removed from the typical 
Slavic. It is almost completely analytic in structure. 
amd its vocabulary is very mixed, being made up from 
Turkish, Greek, Roumanian and Albanian elements. 

Serbo-Croatian represents the various dialects of Jugo- 
Slavia. It forms an important group of Slavic languages 
and possesses literature gomg back to the 12th century 
A.D. Slovenian is another group which goes back even 
earlier, to the 10th century. It is spoken along the shores 
of the Adriatic south of Jugo-Slavia. 

Great Russian is the standard literary language ot 
Russia. The literature dates from the llth century but 
the language became the standard dialect of all Russia 
oniy during the 18th century. White Russian is spoken 
im West Russia. Little Russian (or Ruthenian) is the 
language of South Russia, and it has spread through 
Galicia, Bukhovina and even into Hungary. 

Czech comprises the dialects of Ozecho-Slovakia. 
Czech (or Bohemian) literature has been mainly developed 
during the last century, though its earliest monuments 
date from the 15th century. Moravian and Slovakian are 
mere dialectic varieties. Sorabian (or Wendie) is gra- 
dually becoming extinct. There remain only about a 
hundred thousand speakers of this language now scattered 
through Prussia. The Wends were probably the earliest 
Slav people. 

Polish is a well-developed literary language. The 
earliest literary work in it is dated about A.D. 1290. The 
unfortunate history of Poland has fired the enthusiasm 
oi her people for their mother-tongue, and through 
eenturies of suppression the Poles have preserved their 
language intact. They have now come into their own 
and their language is progressing rapidly and promises 
to take its place soon among the great literary languages 
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of the world.! Polabish. once spread extensively through 
the valley of the Elbe. is now entirely extinct. 


5 215. The Armenian branch 


So copious has been the borrowing from Tranian in this 
branch, that for a long time Armenian was regarded as a 
language of the Iranian group. But this view has now 
been definitely abandoned. There are no fewer than about 
2,000 pure Iranian words in Armenian and these have been 
borrowed at all periods of history.? The whole history of 
Armenian has been intimately connected with that of 
Пап, and until A.D. 428 the throne of Armenia was 
occupied by a younger branch of the royal house of Trin. 
"Kings and nobles had Persian names, Persian also were 
words used in connection with houses and chase; war and 
army; dress, trade and coinage; calendar, weights and 
measures ; court and political] institutions ; music, 
Medicine, school, education, literature and the arts. 
Many of the everyday words were also Persian in origin,... 
The language of the old religion too was mainly Persian.” 
Several Iranian prefixes and suffixes were also adopted; 
the main structure however, apart from the Iranian bor- 
rowing, is purely Armenian and quite distinct from that of 
Iranian or any other Indo-European language. Armenian 


1 Since the beginning of the Second World War in Sept.. 190, 
many of the Slavic languages are being deliberately suppressed, 
particularly Czech and Polish. It is to be hoped that this eclipse ія 
only temporary. Tbe extinction of these languages would mean a 
serious loss to world-culture. 

2 In many cases the same word has been borrowed twice, at 
an earlier and at а later period. 

з Encyclopedia Britannica (Cambridge edition), ‘‘Armenian 
language’. 
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probably represents a link between the Letto-Slavic and 
the Aryan branches. The language is essentially Indo- 
European of the ésatam-type. Armenian has also been 
very considerably influenced by  non-Indo-European 
languages. The influence of Caucasian languages is well 
marked in many cases. The Semitic family too has 
influenced Armenian, first through Syriac, and later 
through Arabic. The ancient Phrygian was probably a 
connected idiom.' There are two main dialects, each with 
its own phonetic peculiarities but recognisable as akin in 
their grammatical structure. The divisions are given in 
Table XXIX (p. 302). 


The oldest Armenian records are cuneiform inscriptions 
from Van. Old Armenian literature is mainly Christian 
and partly historical and extends up to the llth century 
of Christ. This old type of language js still being culti- 
vated and used by Armenian priests much as the 
Brühmanas use Sanskrit in India. 


The Stambul dialect of Modern Armenian is spoken 
in Constantinople and along the Black Sea coast. 


v 216. The Aryan (Indo-Iranian) branch 


The name Aryan is now definitely confined to that 
group of languages, the speakers of which in ancient times 
called themselves Arya. It consists of languages which 
go back to a hoary antiquity and possess literary records 
older than those of any other Indo-European tongue. The 
two main groups into which the Aryan branch is divided 
are the most closely connected among the Indo-European 
languages. The hiatory of the separation of the Aryan 


^ Herodotus mentions a tradition to this effect. 
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languages from the parent Indo-European stock їз not at 
all clear, but the Hittite inscriptions and Tokharish, when 
properly studied, would, it is believed, lead to clearer 
ideas on the subject." It seems that the two main 


branches of the Aryans had already separated at the period 
of the Hittite inscriptions. 


& 217. Characteristics of the Aryan languages 


The Aryan languages make a very closely connected 
group, sharply marked out from the other Indo-European 
languages. The chief grammatical peculiarities which 
distinguish this branch from others are: 

1. The I.-E. *a, *e, and *o (short or long) all fall 
together in Aryan as a (short or long) (Skt. w or чү) 
For example: 














— | (+reek Avesta 
*ehuos | | aspo 
*nébhos | néphos nabo 
*osth osteón ast- 
*róthos ч | табб 
*apo apo apa 
*yad házomai yas- 
1 Hittite inscriptions mention the early Aryan gods like Varuna, 


Indra and the Nisatyas. 
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2. The І.-Е. *9' becomes i (s) in Aryan. For 


exampl: 











| 
— Greek Latin | Sanskrit | Avesta 
БУ. d > ber ur УТ Тее z 
*poté | patër pater fqar | pita 
*bhérotron| phéretron i иаа — 





3. The т and 1 sound (and with these the correspond- 
ing sonants r and [) are confused in Aryan.* For instance : 


European ак Latin Sanskrit Avesta 
*ulquos | likos lupus an: véhrkó 
*léighmi | leichó | lingo fm (Vedic)? | ~.. 
*runc (0T 880 runcare | атн“ * 


1 This letter 2, called schwa by Western philologists, is is really а 
very short “neutral vowel. The closest sound in Sanskrit would be 
an « pronounced in an interval of half а mātrā. I therefore propose 


to call it wam. This І.-Е. sound had varied developments in the - 





; ger 1angosges ot. thia. family. га ы quiim d 


> 
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4. T-E *s becomes $ in Aryan after i, w, liquids, в 
or k; this changes further to q in Skt. For instance: 


| 
Greek Latin | Sanskrit | Avesta 
histémi sisto | fautia  hištaili 
| | 
gustus | ster | zaoba 
vor | aenfa | vürk д 

| 

| 





5. In the declension of vowel-stems the gen. Plu. 
ending is “ата. 

б. The imperative 3rd per sg. ends in +9. 

These six main characteristics and many other gram- 
matical peculiarities are common to Indian and the Iranian 
languages as is very apparent when passages of Sanskrit 
(notably Vedic) and Avesta and Old Persian are compared. 


§ 218. Divisions of the Aryan branch 


The two main divisions of the Aryan are Iranian and 
Indian. The former had developed fairly early an ex- 
tensive religious literature of which the greater portion was 
lost at the time when Persepolis was burnt by Alexander 
the Great, B.C. 331. This loss was partially made good 
five centuries later under the rule of the Sassanians, but 
what was then restored was once again destroyed except 
for a few books (and fragments of a few others), during 
the persecutions of non-Moslems under Khalifa al-Mutaw- 
akkil (A.D. 847-861) and his successors. These remnants 
are preserved as the Avesta’ or the Sacred Books of the 

|! ‘She name Avesta seems to have meant "Scriptures" and it 
comes from a root cognate with Skt. qq with wfy. This name is now 
applied to the language in preference to the older names Zend and Old 
Bactrian. 
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Zoroastrians. The other remnants of ancient Iranian 
dialects are found in a splendid set of inscriptions 
dating from the time of Kurush' (B.C. 558-530), the 
founder of the Achmmenian empire. The most famous 
of these inscriptions, as well as the most extensive and 
best preserved, is the great inscription of Darius (B.C. 
522.486) on the Behistun Rock. This dialect is known 
generally as Old Persian. The oldest records of the Indian 
branch are the Vedas, which represent perhaps the oldest 
literature of the Indo-European family. Dardic is a 
branch of the Aryan standing midway between the other 
two—Iranian and Indian. It has already been described 
above in 5 184. The Indian (Indo-Arvan) branch has been 
treated fullv in §§ 185-199. 


5 219. The chief characteristics distinguishing the 
Iranian group 


The Iranian group developed along certain linea 
different from the Indian, but the resemblances between 
these two, especially in the earlier stages, are so great, that 
а mere phonetic change often suffices to translate a passage 
from the one into the other. And not only is such a 
translation accurate phonetically, but it also reproduces 
in а large measure the spirit of the original. The main 
points of difference between these groups (as represented 
mainly by Avesta and Sanskrit) are as follows: 

1. The length of vowels does not always correspond 
accurately. This non-correspondence is quite irregular.? 
The older (аба dialect is marked by the fact that all 

! Usually spelt Cyrus; but I have preferred to spell the name in 
а way which would indicate more closely the ancient pronunciation. 


? Except in the accusative sg. of nouns in í and u where the vowel! 
ig invariably long in the Av.; see Jackson, Avceta Grammar, 525. 
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final vowels are long, whereas in the laber stages of the 
language they are all short (except 5). Examples: 


Skt. ww G. A. aga, Y. A. аба. 
Чеп (nom. du.}' puéra pura 
aaa ratüm ratüm 

° 


2. There is a special development in Avesta of sounds 
represented phonetically by э, 57. They represent Sanskrit 
ч and ч, and the long š is practically confined to the 
GAé@is These are not found in Old Persian. There are 
also е, ё and о, 6 which also often stand in place of Sanskrit 
ч and w. And these undergo special modifications when 
combined with f, wu, y and 2°. Examples: 


аба, Av. honti, O. Pers. hantiy. 

«mfa, Av. ayeni 

aei, Gag. yehyá 

auam, Av. vohundm 

3. Sanskrit v is represented in Avesta by a£, and if 


final it is found usually as e. In the Саба, however, the 
л is usually represented by ot. Examples: 


Skt. ar Av. Ңаёпа 
"qz uaéda 
чяя yazaite 
a3 Gaé. gavór (Y. Av. gave) 
ta voista 


1 A Vedic form; see Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, $ 330 b. 
3 The e-sound in Avesta is a sort of neutral vowel corresponding 
in most cases to Sanskrit ч, 
з Jackson, op. cit.. 65 27 ff. 
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4. Sanskrit wr is found as ao in Avesta and as fu in 
the баба. Examples: 


Skt. wr Av. a0jó 
gia zaotā 
99: GAG. gousais 
mat: Xratřuš 


5. Sanskrit € and st are ài and du in Avesta. 


Skt. 29; Av. daévais 
m: güus 


6. The diphthong ñ (pronounced *1a}} represents 
Sanskrit ча and sometimes sya.’ Examples: 


Skt. #arg;° Av, daévanghé 
© 
ята mazdntam 
7. There is a tendency in Avesta to introduce 
redundant (especially prothetic and epenthetic) vowels in 
the body of a word. Examples: 


Skt. froth Av, 'rinaxti 
чч: aspactbyo 
afa bara'ti 


8. The treatment of the жя is peculiar in Avesta. 
It is generally represented by ərə, sometimes as are. A 
very peculiar phonetic equation sga-as&a.* 

9. The Old Persian vowel system is much more simple 
than in Avesta, due partly, doubtless, to the limitations of 
the cuneiform script adapted from the Semitic Babylonian. 


1 Ibid, 55 43.44. 
2 A Vedic form, see Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, § 329 а. 
з In many cases it has to be pronounced as wg. 
_ 4 See my article on ''Rei" in Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver 
Jubilee Volumes (Orientalia III 2, pp. 143-146). 
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10. The voiceless unaspirates ( ж, 9, ч ) become affri- 
cates (7, 0, f)in Av. when conjoined to other conso- 
—— Sometimes the Av. X, 6, f represent the voiceless 
aspirates w, w, Ф. Examples: 
жа Av. Zratuš 
uu ha*63ó6 
aya /*afnam 
"HT hata 
ТЕП gata 
"UR kajam. 

11. The voiced aspirates (є, w, 4) are often represent- 
ed in Younger Avesta (and always їп Саба) by the corres- 
ponding unaspirates (g, d, b). In Younger Avesta we 
sometimes get the voiced  affricates (vy, ô, w) also. 
Examples: 


Skt. war Av. zanga 
qmm dárayat 
ata bümi 
zs: dare@yo 
"uam аёшапэт 
"un аштәт 
12. The initial @ becomes Л jn Iranian. Examples = 
Skt. faa Av. hindu 
яя ha“rva 
hakerat 


чта 
13. Тһе combinations чи and «rq have a complex 
development in Avesta when initial or medial, the gutteral 
nasal » being generally inserted. Examples: 


Skt. яаая Av. vanhanam 
чч ahu ог anhu 
KIER ; manhom 
qifa pāhi 


1 True aspirátes are unknown in Avesta sa in Modern Greek. 
313 
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14. ч= and чта final (i.e. =: and wr: ) become б and ñ 
in Avesta Examples: 


Skt. 995 Av.  Ahuró 
ча: save 
° 
ama: ааба 
garn: haéna уа 


15. The voiced sibilants = and 21 аге special develop- 
ments in Iranian. They generally represent Sanskrit ж. 
In Old Pers. the z often changes to d. Examples: 


Skt. теа: Av.  zastó (O. Pers. dast) 
StH azem (,, „ айат) 
ute: ažiš 
zefa dazaiti 


16. Of the various ''classes''" of consonants in Sans- 
krit., the velars, dentals and labials are represented in 
Avesta fully, but of the palatals Avesta has only c and 7. 
while the cerebrals are entirely wanting. 

17. The nasals are five in number in Avesta as in 
Sanskrit but only z ( =), n (я ) and m (я \ correspond. 

18. = is entirely absent. The same is the case also 
in the earlier Veda. 

19. The accent in Avesta is a strong stress and this 
accounts for a great many of the peculiarities, such as 
the dropping and length of vowels and it also affects the 
metre. The Sanskrit accent is a pitch or musical accent.? 

90. In declensions the -4# termination of ablative 
singular, which in Sanskrit belongs to ‘-nouns only, is 
extended in Younger Avesta to all nouns. Examples: 

Xšatrāt (from X&a6ra. жа ) 
visat (from vis, fam ) 
thisyattat (from tbisyant, fra ) 


1 Pronounced like z in azure. 2 See Chapter VIII (8 134) 
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21. Periphrastic forms, which in Sanskrit are later 
developments, are almost entirely unknown їп Avesta. 


ite And the three or four that are found are not paralleled in 
Sanskrit.! 


§ 220. The close similarity between Iranian and 
Indian languages 


(a) Avesta and Sanskrit 


In order to illustrate the extreme closeness between 
these two groups composing the Arvan branch it would 
be best to take an Avesta passage and translate it word 


„ 
d for word into Sanskrit. I therefore give here the first 
verse of Yasna IX? which is in a metre corresponding to the 
«qeq (i.e. eight syllables to the pádaY and it will be seen 
that the metre also comes right if we make due allowances 
for the differences of accentuation. 
Avesta text:— 
hávanim à ratiim à 
Haomó updit Zara&8ustr9 m, 
ue Atr?m patri-yaozdabantam., 


Gábás-ca ѕзтатаупіэт. 

d-dim p9rəsat (Zarabuslrd)*: kō - nar?, ahi ? 
yim azem vispahe anhius | 
astvaté sračštem dádar?sa. 


1 Jackson, op. oit., É$ 629 and 722-724. 

[ 2 See “А Sanskrit Version of Yasa IX" in Sir Asutosh 

Mookerjec Silver Jubilee Volumes ПІ (Orientalia, Part 2), pp. 37-00. 

2 The brackets imply that the word is a later addition which does 
not quite fit in with the metre, 
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Sanskrit version :1 


aafia чї qa ч 

ala зча «979 ! 

«fag! *qi<-qla-cetq 

ama [ чїй ]° =падәча 1! 

= ая чеға ( mue.) +1 я< чів 
aq www pep че]: | 

afaq: бта em |) 


Translation : 

At the hour of early morning Haoma came up to 
ZaraGustra who was cleaning all round the fire (-altar), 
and was chanting the Сабаз Unto him asked Zaraéustra, 
"Who, О Hero, art thou, whom I see the noblest of all 
material creation’. 


(b) Old Persian and Sanskrit 


A similar instance may be given from Old Persian. 
But here some words are strange to Sanskrit. I have 
indicated these by enclosing them in brackets. This pas- 
sage is from the Inscription of Darius at Naksh-i Rustam. 


Old Persian text: 


Baga vazarka Auramazda, hya imam bümim ada, hya 
avam азтапат айа, hya martiyam ada, hya siyátim айа 


) For full explanation of the special words and forms see the 
article mentioned in ftn. 2, p. 316. ‘The words preceded by an asterisk 
(7) are `'coined' or are used in а special sense. 

> It will be noted that except the ''coined'' forms all the words 
are found in the Veda in the sense used here, and even for these 
“coined” words there are Vedic forms which are fairly close cognates. 
Thus, чў із а name for fire in RV., II. 8, 5, as explained by Sáyana. 

* Metre requires an wfq to be added here for течій. 
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martiyahyd, hya Ddrayavaum хёйуабіуат akunaus, aivam 
paruvandm “Asdyasiyam, aivam paruvandm framdtaram. 
adam Dárayavaus *5áya6iya vazarka, /&aya6iya 7 $áyagi- 
yanam, Xšāyðiya  dahyünüm — vispazanünüm, 48dyabiya 
ahydya bümiyá vazarkdyd dürai apiy; Vilitáspahyà рибта. 
Llatamanisiya, Pārsa Ратѕаћуй puéra, Ariya Ariya-cióra. 


Sanskrit verson : 


ew. gaa: setaz, a: тата чіяа xwupn^ a: wag” wea 
HIT, а: яча sur, я: зң чүү ele, а: aaa sama" 
чача, THA FSU чагаа" 

Seq Marq: чия FJR, чил wana, saa еа ата" 
Pera, Sa чеп. em {Ж чїч, тегет” qon, earafasita:, qr 
агае ga, ru. aafaa?” 


t The word vazarka has given the Modern Irani buzurg (great). 
1 have merely transcribed the Iranian word here (as also the name 
Ahurmazda) as there ia no Sanskrit word corresponding. The word 
has come into our vernaculare through Irüni. 


2 The final q drops out in the cuneiform script as there is no 
pure consonant in that script. 


3 The pronominal stem аса is found in the RV, in the gen. loc. 


du, aq. 
* Cf. автат (sky) in our vernaculars, 


5 Here again I have put in the Mod. Iránt word adi (rejoicing). 
In the vernaculars it is used for the special occasion of “marriage”. 


* From fw (to rule). This root is found in the name gfcfea, 
т wafa (fem.) is found in the sense of “protection” in the Veda. 


* аҹ here means ‘country. In the Veda the word is use! 
people. 

° gers, found in RV, i. 122. 13, seems the nearest Sanskrit 
equivalent to this name. pu 

19 faq is used in the Iranian sense of “‘lineage’’ or “progency’ . 
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Translation : 


A great God (is) Ahura Mazda, who created this earth. 
who created yonder heaven, who created man, who created 
happiness for man, who made Darius king, one king of 
many, one Jord of many. 

I (am) Darius the great king, king of kings, king of 
the countries of all sorts of peoples, king of this great 
earth far and wide, son of Vištāspa the Achaemenid, a 
Persian, son of a Persian, an Arvan of Aryan lineage. 


§ 29]. Iranian Languages, Old Iranian 


The various Iranian languages are shown in Table XXX. 
It is unfortunate that the full connection between Old, 
Middle and Modern Iranian have not been clearly made out, 
except in the case of Modern [Irani (Farsi or Persian). 
Among the Old Iranian languages we have a considerable 
knowledge of Old Persian and Avesta. But as regards the 
others we know very little beyond their names. Of the 
Median we possess a few words preserved by Greek 
writers, one of which is spaka (dog). The Sarmatian is 
believed to have been the ancestor of Ossetic. Of the old 
Iranian dialects Old Persian and Median were certainly 
West Iranian; Avesta, and probably also Sarmatian, were 
East Iranian. 


§ 222, Old Persian and Avesta 


Old Persian has been known through a series of Cunei- 
form Inscriptions of the Achaemenian period (в.с. 550-881) 
which are of great interest and historical importance. 
Quite recently a very large number of fresh cuneiform 
tablets have been recovered from Persepolis, Susa and 
other sites. The deciphering of this script by various 
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scholars, particularly by Rawlinson, has been one of the 
romances of scholarship.' 

Avesta (once called Zend or Old Bactrian) was the 
language of the court of Vistaspa, King of Bactria, before 
whom the Prophet Zarathushtra preached his new faith. 
The sacred texts of Zoroastrianism are said to have been 
collected together in 21 separate volumes, arranged 
according to topics. and known as the Nasks. These are 
said to have been collected in the reign of Darius I (the 
Great) and transeribed on parchment and preserved in 
the royal archives at Persepolis. These were completely 
destroyed at the burning of Persepolis by Alexander the 
Great. There might have been other copies but all 
traces of them have been lost. Most of these texts. 
however, seem to have been preserved in the memory of 
the priests during the five centuries succeeding the 
Macedonian conquest. On the restoration of the Zoroas- 
trianism as the state religion, beginning with the reign 
of Valkhash (Vologeses I, А.р. 51-77), these 21 Nasks 
were once again put together and committed to writing. 
The work was continued into the Sasanian period, and 
under the patronage of the first two rulers, Ardashir I 
(A.D. 226-240) and Shapir I (A.D. 240-271) it was finally 
completed. After the Arab conquest (A.D. 651) the 
religion of Zoroaster went into decline. But the sacred 
texts were still available up to the reign of the Abbasid 
Khalifa al-Ma'mün (a.p. 813-833). The fierce persecu- 
tion of all non-Moslems instituted by the bigots who 
succeeded al-Ma'mün led to the destruction of a large 
number of these texts and the work of destruction was 
completed by the terrible Mongol invasion of Iran (А.р. 
1258). What we possess now consists of a few fragments. 


1 A fine account of this is given in David Master's The Romance 
of Excavation (Chap. IX). 
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These have been edited by Spiegel, Westergaard and 
Geldner in Europe and by K. E. Kanga, T. D. Anklesaria 
and other Parsi scholars in India. These include texts of 
all ages, from the earliest—the Сабаз, (attributed to Zara- 
thushtra himself and which may be regarded as contem- 
porary with the Vedas)—to the Vendiddd, which was put 
into its present shape in the Sasanian days. A good deal 
ol the Vendidad was probably actually composed at the 


same period during the first three centuries or so of the 
Christian ern. 


s 223. Middle Iranian Languages 


Of the Middle Iranian languages we possess more know- 
ledge and during the past thirty years this has been con- 
siderably increased by the labours of devoted scholars like 
Andreas, Meillet, Gauthiot, F. Miiller, Bailey and others. 
The most important of these languages was Pahlavi, the 
spoken and literary language of Sasanian Iran. Pahlavi 
shows a very considerable admixture of Semitic in its words 
as well as in its syntax. The very peculiar script of Pahlavi 
(borrowed from Aramaic) adds very greatly to the difh- 
culty of reading what is called “‘book Pahlavi’. There 
are only some thirteen signs to represent about twenty- 
seven distinct sounds, without the distinguishing ''points 
being used as in modern Persian script. Inscriptional 
Pahlavi, however, has a fairly clear and readable alphabet. 
The proportion of pure Semitic words in the language is 
so great thai at one time a controversy raged between 
scholars as to whether Pahlavi was Aryan or Semitic. 
That question has now been settled beyond all doubt. 


Pahlavi is а descendant of Old Persian. A Strong 


Aryanising Movement was started even in the Sasanian 
period which sought to replace all Semitic words in 
Pablayi by, pure Aryan. At an earlier stage the Semitic 
321 
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words were written down unchanged but were read as 
Aryan'. This type of Pahlavi is called Huzvàresh, though 
this term is now no longer used. But later on a new 
seript was developed where one sign stood for one sound. 
Pahlavi was now written in this new script and the 
vocabulary now used was almost entirely Aryan. This 
variety of Pahlavi is called Padzand or Parsi. 

Among other Middle Iranian dialects those of the 
Turfan fragments are noteworthy. Those are important 
also on account of their contents which deal with the 
eclectic religion of Mani. Even of greater importance 
has been the script in which these Turfan fragments 
had been written down. A study of these led to the 
important researches of Andreas and Wackernagel about 
the original form of the Arsacid version of the Avesta texts. 

The Soghdian had been worked out by Robert Gauthiot 
before his lamented death in the First World War. His work 
has been now continued by other scholars in France. It 
seems very probable that some of the present day Pamir 
dialects have been derived from it. 

The Soka (or Khotan) Middle Iranian has been known 
for well over forty years through some Buddhist manus- 
cripts. These have been published and the details of the 
language have been worked out. It was probably a 
development of the Old Scythic language. 


§ 224. Modern Iranian Languages 
Among Modern Iranian languages Persian (Farsi, or 
(to use its latest name) Irani, is the most important. 
Among the Indo-European languages it is the most 
completely analytic in structure. It possesses a 
‘Magnificent literature extending over more than ten 
з Just as in English we write Latin contractions, i.e., viz., ib. 
-and read them as English words—''that is'", ‘‘namely'’ and ''pound'', 
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centuries. Quite recently there has been a renaissance 
of the Iranian nation under the vigorous and able 
guidance of the patriotic Rezi Shih Pahlavi. This is also 
reflected in the language. Classical Persian vocabulary 
has a very large admixture of Arabic words, in some of 
the classical writers the percentage of these is nearly 
seventy. But today there is a distinct tendency among 
Irini writers to aryanise the language’. Many words 
in the modern language also borrowed from European 
languages, particularly French?. The Arabic alphabet, 
it seems, might also disappear in time and the Roman 
script may take its place, specially since this change 
has been carried out with complete success in Turkish, 
in which language also there was a very high percent- 
age of Arabic loan words. Iran at present stands at 
the beginning of another “golden апе”, which promises 
to be even more brilliant than that of the ''zood Haroun 
al-Rashid”. 

In Kurdistan also there are distinct signs of a national 
renaissance. A new and vigorous Kurdish literature, 
thoroughly impregnated with the spirit of the 20th century, 
is springing up. The language is also being scientifically 
studied now by the Kurds themselves. 


Ormuri (or Bargistā) is a West Iranian dialect wedged in 
between the Pashto and Pakhto dialects of the Afghān*. 
It has close affinities with Kurdish, and Grierson thinks 
that it is probably descended from the ancient Median: 


Among the Caspian dialects Mazandrüni possesses some 
literature. The other dialects are spoken along the southern 
shores of the Caspian. Tali extends right into Azarbaijan. 


Y Official lists used to be published from time to time e 

"pure iranian’ words for the Arabic ones, — 
z A good few are alco from Russian. 
5 See above 5 182. 
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Gabri (or Dari) is the special dialect used by the 
4oroastrians (the Gabrs)' of Yezd and Kirmān. 16 is 
indeed the language of the people of that district. Some 
literature is found in this dialect, notably the ''Quatrains'' 
of Baba Taher. This dialect as used by the Zoroastrians is 
distinctly an argot. Many ordinary Persian words have 
been changed in pronunciation to an extent as to be 
unrecognisable by those who know only literary Persian. 
There are also a great many Avesta and Pahlavi wods 
and phrases found in this dialect of the Zoroastrians. and 
thus they would be unintelligible to the average Moslem. 

Of the Pamir dialects only Wakhi and Yidghüh, spoken 
in the extreme north-west of Chitral, in the region of the 
Hindukush, are to be counted as falling within the Indian 
Empire. These dialects are scattered among the high 
valleys of the Pamir plateau. They are probably modern 
remnants of the Middle Iranian Soghdian, Yaghnobi 
especially shows clear affinities. 

Afghan possesses some literature of bardic poetry and 
ballads. Only recently signs of a revival sre showing 
among that nation, and we will probably have a new 
Afghan literature springing up in the near future. 

* Balochi is “the most primitive of the New-lranian 
dialects". This applies both to the grammar as also to 
literature. The latter consists of a few narratives of wars 
describing heroic episodes and some ballads. The two 
branches of Balōchī are separated by the ''linguistie 
island’’ of the Dravidian Brahui. 

_ Ossetic is an East Iranian language, but is now found 
in the Caucasus region. It is surrounded by the Cauca- 
sian languages and seems to have been influenced by 


t In Pahlavi the word gabr means ''man'. Arabs used this 
word to mean Zorosstrians. 
з Gray, Indo-Iranian Phonology, p. xii. 
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them to some extent. Some scholars think it is derived 
from the Sarmatian. 


% 225. Other Indo-European languages of ancient days 


There are several other ancient languages of which we 
have very scanty knowledge, but for various reasons they 
are now considered as belonging to the Indo-European 
family. Of these Old Scythian and Sarmatian have been 
now definitely put down as Iranian,’ though our knowledge 
of both is very scanty. 


Phrygian and ‘Thracian are most likely Greek in ` 
their affinities and were spoken in the regions implied 
in the names. Phrygian, however, is a $atam-Language. 
Macedonian has been preserved in Hesichius and belonged 
probably also to the Greek branch of Indo-European 
languages. But it seems to have been very largely 
mixed up with the non-Indo-European languages, which ` 
would, also explain why the Macedonians were уовехова. 
as barbaroi by the Greeks. 


Messapian, spoken in Apulia and Calabria, and Ola 
llivrian were very probably Albanian in their affinities. 
Venetic spoken in North Italy was also probably Albanian. 


Ligurian (or Lepontic) has been found in inscriptione 
dating from the centuries just preceding the Christian era. 
It was used in the region between lakes Como and 
Maggiore. Kieckers thinks that it is Indo-European 
(probably Italic) with a strong infusion of non-Indo- | 
European elements.” Dalmatian and Vegliotic (in the 
small island of Veglia) are also extinct languages of the 
Ttalic branch known through some — 


' See Table XXX, 
2 Die Sprachstimme der Erde. p. 16. a 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THE Various LANGUAGE FAMILIES oF THE WORLD! 


5 226. Infinence of geographical position and environment 
upon language development? 


We have looked at the various types of language 
according to their syntactical relations and now we might 
examine the various families of languages in some detail. 
Here we may use the "genealogical'' classification for 
each family, but we must be cautious not to apply 
genealogical relationships too literally to languages. It 
is necessary also in connection with these ''genealogical'' 
relationships to remember also the geographical relation- 
ships of the various types. The geographical position of a 
language has very often had a great deal of positive 
influence upon its development. The influence of surround- 
mg languages, for example, on the Polynesian group and 
on the Hamitic languages has been so deep as tohave 
definitely altered their syntactical type. So also have the 
Aryan languages of India been profoundly influenced by 
the Dravidian family. It is an exceedingly interesting 
problem to work out in detail, but work along these lines has 
only just begun. Then again, the social and cultural status 
of the speakers of а language and of the neighbouring 
'U E I have drawn upon Tucker, Introduction to the Natural His. 
tory of Language (Chaps. VII-IX) and upon Kieckers, Die Sprach- 
stümme der Erde for this chapter. I have also consulted Meillet 
and Cohen's Les Langues du Monde. 

a See also Chap. IV above. 
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tribes,‘ and other factors, like climate, food ete. have pro- 
foundly influenced languages. In this place the importance 
of these faetors is again merely mentioned: its bearing 
upon the language has been already considered in some 


detail in Chapter IV. 


3 227. The four linguistic "regions" of the World 


In order to have a clear iden of the gaporaphicanl distri- 
bution of languages it would be best to divide them into 
various "'regions''. These regions are (1) the two Americas, 
(2) the Pacific Ocean, (3) Africa and (4) Eurasia. Each 
of these contains several families, which may or may not 
have been originally connected. But it is certain that 
within each region the languages have influenced each 
other to & very considerable extent. 


§ 228. (1) The American Region. Characteristics 


The two Americas are entirely distinct from the rest 
of the world as regards languages. Though there is a 
great variety among them and several distinct families 
can be clearly made out, still they all show one common 
characteristic. They all are of the incorporating variety. 
The sentence is often one word of formidable size because 
the subject, object and other verbal adjuncts (such as 
adverbs of time, manner etc.) are all incorporated into one 
long word. And the incorporating is nob a mere joining 
of words аз in the compounds of Sanskrit or Greek but 


1 Thus Pater W. Schmidt in his book Die Gliederung der austra- 
lischen Sprachen tries to connect the social institutions of Australian 
tribes with the peculiarities of their dialects. He bas done the same 
with South American languages, see his article entitled ''Kulturkeise 
u,, Kulturachichten in Südamerika" in Zeitschrift für. Et/';nologie, 1913, 
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It can be seen from this Table that the main divisions 
are purely geographiesl. Except in being essentially 
holophrastic these languages are not necessarily connected 
with one another. Of course they have been considerably 
mixed up owing to migrations and to conquests of one 
tribe by another. 


Of the languages of Canada and the United States 
the Algonkin has been the enrliest known Europeans; 
hence it has been the best studied. In Canada it extends 
up to the Hockies and in the United States it is found 
all along the Atlantic sea-board right up to North Carolina. 
The Hoka dialects are spoken widely along the Pacific 
coast of the United States, and in California. The Irokwa 
dialects come in like a wedge right into the Algonkin 
and occupy the states of Ontario, New York, Pennsylvania 
and North Carolina. 


The Athapaskan is the widest spread group among 
the languages of North America. It extends all over 
Canada from the Pacific to Hudson Bay and southwards 
it extends through the western states of the U.S.A. up to 
New Mexico. 'I'wo smaller allied groups, the Haida and 
the Tlingit, extend into British Columbia and Alaska. 
These three make up the Ne-Dene family of languages. 

Just as the Algonkin dominates the great pine forests, 
so the Sioux (or Dakota) languages dominate the prairies 
between the Mississipi and the Rockies. 

Among the languages of Canada and the U.S.A. 
Kieckers enumerates twenty-two distinct families, not 
including the Eskimo. 

Mexico and Central America make up a second dis- 
tinct linguistic region of America. It overlaps the Canada- 
U.S.A. region to the north-west. Here Kieckers men- 
tions seventeen families of which the Uto-Aztec and Ње 
Mays sre most important. Of the former the Shoshon 
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group occupied the south-west of the U.S.A. and Sonora 
is found in South Arizona and North Mexico. The most 
important language of this group is the ancient Aztec 
language of Mexico. The ancient Mexican Empire of the 
Aztecs ended with Montezuma in the 16th century. There 
were two distinct people, the Aztecs who used the Nahuatl 
(the-tl language), and the Toltecs who used the Nahuat 
(the-t language). There are many records found in this 
written in strange hieroglyphs which have been only 
partially deciphered. 

Maya is the other literary language of Central 
American. Maya culture is à very ancient one and some 
extremely interesting relics have been found in Yucatan 
written in this language,? and Maya dialects are still 
spoken tn that part of America. 


In South America and among the West India and 
the Antilles Islands Kieckers mentions no less than forty- 
five clearly marked language “families”. Many of them 
overlap into Central America. The more important of fhese 
have been enumerated in the Table. 


Arawak is perhaps the most important language family 
in South America. It ranges from Florida in the north 
up to Paraguay and from the Peruvian shores of the 
Pacific up to the mouths of the Amazon on the east. At 
one time these languages were spoken over all the Antilles 
Islands. In pre-Spanish days these islands were conquered 
by the Caribs, who massacred all the men and made the 
women and children slaves. This gave rise to an ex- 
tremely strange linguistic position. All the women and 
children of tender age talked Arawak, whereas all the 
men and the grown up boys talked Carib. This tradition 


1 Central America is the only part of the new world where 
writing, properly, ao: called. ја tobe found. 
2 Notably the famous “Calendar Stone’. 
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of separate languages for the sexes (a sort of linguistic 
symbiosis’) continued for many generations. Indeed this 
still continues amongst the Caribs of Dominique, and 
traces of this are to be found in the language of the Caribs 
in Honduras.? 

Chibocha extends through the highlands of Columia 
to the north into Costa Rica and Nicaragua. Dialects of it 
are found in the region of the upper tributaries of the 
Orinoco and the Amazon. Three distinct groups can be 
clearly marked out. 

The Tupi-Guarni is also a family of wide extent, 
spreading through Guiana and Central Brazil right up to 
the river La Plata. The centre of dispersion of these 
languages is the region between the Parana and the 
Paraguay. They form a sort of ring round Brazil and 
extend into lIZeuador.* 

The Ge (or Ze) languages are spoken in the highlands 
of East Brazil, the Araukan in the strip of North Chile 
between the Pacific and the Andes, and the Guaykuru 
(or Waikuru) in Paraguay. 

Carib is spoken by a race of savage cannibals, who 
spreading from the region of the upper Xingu reached the 
northern shores of South America and conquered the 
West India Islands. When Columbus reached these 


islands in 1492 the Caribs were already in full possession 


The Quichua (Kitshua or Runa-Sini) is the only 
language of South America which was at one time the 
language of a great and civilised people—the Incas of Peru. 

With the spread of the Inca Empire it once dominated 
the greater part of the continent. It was the official 


a 


4 Symbiosis is an intimate association between dissimilar 
organisms for their mutual benefit. (d 
2 Meillet and (Cohen. bes Dbqjuajel a: Medo; pi вА Y 
See map in Helmboit’s World History, УФЕ I, p. 190. 
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medium of intercommunication between the different 


ples, and when the Spaniards came it was the common 
language over a region covering modern Ecuador, Pern. 
Chile, Bolivia and the highlands of Argentina. The 
Spanish missionaries took up this language for their 
religious propaganda and with the spread of Christianity 
this ancient language of the Ineas spread even farther 
and supplanted other languages in regions it 


had never 
reached before. 


The Fuegians are among. the most primitive 
upon earth and their 
primitive type.’ 


people 
speech also is of an exceedingly 


8 230. (2) The Pacific Ocean Region: Chief Families 


The large and small islands in the Pacific show з 
bewildering variety of languages and dialects. Only a 
few of these are literary and one at any rate, the Malayan, 
possesses literature of an advanced type. АП these 
languages are predominatingly of the agglutinating type, 
but some have gone far along the lines of analytic structure. 
Five distinct families may be distinguished among them. 
These are: (i) the Indonesia or Malayan, (ii) the Oceanean, 
(iii) the Papuan, (iv) the Australian and (v) Tasmanian. ` 
The first two are closely connected and are often included 
in under one name as Austronesian (or Malay-Polynesian). 
These together with the Austro-Asiatic languages make пр 
the so-called Austric Family of Languages.” Tasmanian 
is now entirely extinct. All these are shown in Table 
XXXII. 


! See $ 30 above (pp: 43-48). | 
* See above s£ 167-169 and Table vim (pp. 210-213). 
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§ 231. Austronesian Languages 


Table XXXIII gives the names of the more important 
of these languages. The most striking feature of the 
languages of the Indonesian group is their extremely wide 
extension. The islands lying eastwards of Sumatra lie 
within fairly easy reach of the boats of these islanders ; 
but it is far more difficult to explain why the languages of 
Madagascar should bear affinities to those of Sumatra 8,000 
miles away rather than to those of East Africa barely 300 
miles away. ‘This becomes all the more remarkable when 
we consider that there is scarcely any island available 
between Sumatra and Madagascar. 


In the western half of Formosa the spoken language is 
Chinese. Formosan is spoken on the Eastern coast as 
also in the central mountain regions. Tagala is the most 
important dislect of Luzon, and indeed throughout all the 
Philippines. 


Malay is the most important language of the Pacific 
Ocean region. It possesses a fair amount of literature 
going back to л.р. 1300. It is a prefix-suffix-agglutinating 
language. It has borrowed considerably from Arabie since 
the acceptance of Islam by the Malays. At one time 
Malay seamen penetrated far and wide all over the Eastern 
Archipelago, and even to-day Malay is spoken in Sumatra 


and along the coasts of Borneo. Salon is the dialect of the 


Mergui islands off the west coast of Tenasserim. 
Javanese (or Kawi) is the language of nearly three- 


-quarters of the inhabitants of Java. It possesses a very 


decent literature. Javanese people and their literature 


have been deeply influenced by Hindu culture, particularly 


by the Hámápana. Dyak is the language of Borneo and 
Sundean is the dialect used by about one-fourth of the 
people of Java. | 
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Among the eastern Indonesian languages are the 


dialects of Celebes and other islands east of Java. They 
form a distinct linguistic group. 


The Oceanean languages are divided into two main 
groups the Melanesian and the Polynesian with a third, 
a transition group, between the two. ‘There is also a fourth 
group of languages which have got mixed up with the 
Papuan and Australian languages. Тһе Melanesian group 
extends over the small islands curving southwards and 
eastwards between Papua and New Zealand. The transition 
group is quite interesting as showing the characteristics of 
both. In this group the southern Fiji dialects are the most 
interesting. ‘The northern dialects are spread over Micro- 
nesia, the numerous small islands east of Papua. Fijian 
comes nearest to Malay. Polynesian also falls into two 
groups. ‘These languages are interesting as belonging to 
people who possess a certain amount of culture and civilisa- 
tion. 'lThey seem to have been under considerable mutual 
influenees, and a closer study of these would reveal the lines 


of migration of the various island peoples al] over the 
Pacific. 


£ 232. Mutual relations between the Austronesian 
(the so-called ''Malay-Polynesian"") languages 


The mutual relations of these groups forming the 
so-called Malay-Polynesian family of languages are very 
interesting. ‘Three groups may be clearly distinguished 
among these: Indonesian (or Malayan), Melanesian and 
Polynesian. These three, fairly well defined geographically 
as well, ‘‘are so distinguished in structure as to represent 
three steps in morphological development''.' The Malayan 


1 Tucker, op, cit., p. 141. 
337 
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branch is a prefix-suffix-aeglutinnting type. The preposition 
for instance is prefixed to the noun to form cases. But 
a remarkable development is the infix. The ‘‘root'’ js 
generally dissyllabic and it is often split to take one or 
more infixes.' Thus in 'l'agala sulat (writing)? gives 6-um- 
ulat, (to write) S-u-»2g-m-ulat (wrote), and s-in-ulat-an 
(was written). The Melancsian family has a few prefixes? 
and a number of demonstrative” (or pronominal) suffixes 
agglutinated with the verbs; but the other syntactical 
relations are largely expressed by loose words and particles 
as in English. In other words the Melanesian seems to 
have advanced somewhat towards the analytic stage. 
The Polynesian family consists of languages which are so 
largely analytical in structure that they can hardly be 
considered agglutinative. It seems that they were carried 
over to their present abodes by emigrations from the Malay 
Peninsula and that they were largely broken down through 
the influence of the Papuan and other tongues on their way 
thither. ‘here are forms in Polynesian which might be 
called agglulinating, but the ''root word'' and the particle 
are very loosely connected und the ''root'' is not modified 
in any way whatever by this addition. Another very 
remarkable characteristic noticeable in all the three groups 
is that reduplication is used to denote all sorts of syntactical 
relations. Thus, in Malay, raja-raja is the plural of raja 
(king). In the Polynesian group this is extremely well seen. 
Thus, in Maori, haere (go) and haerchaere (walk up and 
own), in Hawaiian, huli мекен) апа — osi. search 
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through and through) in Raratongan nui (great) and nuinui 
(very great). The fact that all these three groups are from 
one original source is no longer doubted. The vocabulary 
too is very closely akin even between distant languages like 
the Tongan and Malay. And the probability is that Malay 
represents the earliest type and Polynesian the latest. 


£ 235. Papuan languages 


The Papuan is a small group of languages which break 
up the geographieal continuity between the Malay and the 
Polynesian languages. ‘These languages also are mainly of 
the agglutinating type. The declension and conjugation are 
fairly regular in type and prefixes and suffixes are both 
used. But their nature is such that the method of express- 
ion ''differs from complete analysis only in the degree of 
separation of the elements’’.' Thus, in the Mafor of 
New Guinea? Ja-mnaf (I hear), wa-mnaf (thou hearest), 
i-mnaf (be hears), si-mnaf (they hear); and when the 
object is added we get forms like Ja-mnaf-au (I hear thee), 
Si-mnaf-i (they hear him), ete. 


§ 234. Australian languages 


The languages of this family are closely knit together 
and have been derived from a common source. According 
to some the ancient Dravidian? was this source, but this 
opinion is not universally accepted. They are mainly of 
the suffix-agglutinating type with varying degrees of 
consistency in the application. The main subdivisions are 
shown in Table XXXIV. 


1 Tucker, op. cit., р. 146. 
2 This is the only dialect fairly studied by scholars. 
3? neyelopaedia Britannica (Cambridge University edition) under 
“Aust ralia a 
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Pater W. Schmidt in his Gliederung der australischen 
Sprachen has treated thia family quite fully. "The division 
of North Australian into three groups according to special 
grammatical peculiarities js very noteworthy. Among the 
dialects of South Australia Narrinyeri is the most important 
and the Victoria group seems to be the oldest. 


Australian aborigines (the Black Fellows) are fast 
diminishing in numbers. The latest official figure (1936) 
given is 76,000. So it seems thati very soon this family may 
become completely extinct. 


It may be noted here that the now extinct Tasmanian 
language, the last speaker of which died at the end of the 
18th century, has had no connection whatever with any of 
the Australian languages. 


$ 235. (3) The African Region! 


The languages of Africa (Table XXXV) offer us a 
great variety of idiom and no less than ten distinct families 
of speech. The chief of these are (i) the Bushman 
group,’ (ii) the Ba-ntu family, (iii) a loose group, more or 
less geographical, vaguely called the “Sudan group”, 
(iv) the Hamitic family and (v) the Semitic family. The 
"Sudan group'' of languages comprises at least six distinct 
"families". Only the Arabic and Abyssinian among the 
Semitic languages are found in Africa. 

The problems presented by the African languages are 
very varied and interesting and they throw unexpected light 


1 The subject is exceedingly well treated by Dr. Alice Werner in 
her book on The Language Families of Africa. 

з This division is called ''a group', because we do not know 
enough of the mutual relations of these languages to enable us to 
arrange them as genetically related; see Werner, op. ciè., pp. 15-16. 
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G) Bushman (or Кһойп) group 


(ii) Ba-ntu Family. 


(3) N 
(iii) Sudan Group 
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оп many questions of language growth and of change in 
language due to foreign influence. 


5 236. The Bushman (or Khoim) Group, special 
characteristics 


The Bushmen are regarded by many as the aborigines 
of South Africa, and their languages, now rapidly disinte- 
grating, are probably among the most primitive in Africa. 
Dr. Bleek and his sister-in-law Miss Lloyd collected a 
great deal of material for the study of these languages." 
The Bushmen call themselves khoim (men) and so their 
languages are sometimes called the Khoim group of 
languages. There are numerous dialects noted but their 
mutual relations are not understood enough, nor have 
they been referred to any one special type of speech. 
They are reported ‘‘as tending from the suffix-agglutinat- 
ing to the isolating method''. These languages exhibit 
some characteristics in common with the Sudan group 
and Zulu has borrowed its phonology from Bushman 
dialects. There are three important and very specially 
marked characteristics of these languages. 


(i) ‘*Clicks”’ 


They have certain peculiar sounds known as ''clicks'". 
These are not in the nature of the ''explosives'' as we 
know in other languages, but they are aptly described as 
“suction sounds’’.2 There are no fewer than six such 
to be distinguished, viz. the ‘‘dental click’’ (|), the 


1 Specimens of Bushmen Folk-lore, by Miss Lioyed, London (1911). 

2 Tucker, ор. cit., p- 148. 

* Prof, Meinhof, probably the best authority on African langu- 
ages, uses the term Sauglaute (suction-sounds). 
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"cerebral click’’ ( !), the “‘lateral click” (|), the 
"palatal click” (f ) and the “‘labial click” (@).* These 
clicks are also found in other languages of Africa as well, 
e.g. Zulu, where they are probably borrowed. These clicks 


are a special difficulty for learners of these languages, 
especially for the Europeans.* 


(ii) “Gender'' 


Another remarkable point about these languages is the 
gender. The so-called distinction of gender is not based 
on sex at all but it seems that a distinction is drawn 
primarily between persons and things or things with life 
and things without life. 


(iu) “Number” 


The methods of plural forming are extremely varied 
and apparently very irregulur. Bleek mentions from fifty 
to sixty ways of forming the plural. The most primitive 
methods, however, is the reduplication of the noun.‘ 

The dialects of Bushmen are shown in Table XXXVI 


It seems that the dialects of the Pigmies of equatorial 
Africa are also connected. 


1 The symbols enclosed in brackets are the phonetic transcrip- 
tions used for these clicks. For the exact method of pronouncing 
these see Werner, op. cit., pp. 127-128. 

2 Hence one of the early Missionaries, who wrote about the 
Bushman langosges, says that “they cluck like 'Turkeys'" and ае 
“one is inclined to say that they bark rather than speak". 

з See "the Law of Polarity,’ $ 241 (pp. 960-363), This seams 
Sk о-на: boat, E Н ТОРЕ eb See МИНЕ Анса 1а HMM 

* As also in Malay snd sometimes in Japanese. | 
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8$ 237. The Ba-nty family 


The Ba-ntu languages form a very widely extended 
and a closely knit family! occupying the larger part of 
South Africa. They аге pre-eminently prefix-agelutinating 
languages. The so-called ‘‘alliterative concord'' which 
is such a marked feature of these tongues follows almost 
naturally from the prefix-agglutination.? Another notable 
peculiarity is the absence of grammatical gender. ‘There 
are not even the masculine and feminine pronouns corres- 
ponding to “he” and ''she'. The name Ba-ntu means 


"men", ba-being the plural prefix. 
The main divisions of the Ba-ntu are given in Table è 
XXXVII.* 


The most important language of the Ba-ntu family is 
the Swahili of Zanzibar, which is a sort of lingua franca all 
over the East African coast. It has some literature and 
is being cultivated and taught in schools. Formerly jt used 
to be written in Arabic script,* but nowadays the Roman 
script is fast replacing the Arabic. 

The South African government is doing much to foster 
some of the Ba-ntu languages. School-books (in Roman 
script) are being published for the use of children speaking 
Ganda, Bemba and Xosa-Zulu. A good many of the 
ancient Ba-ntu ballads and folk-tales have been collected 
and put together in book form, thus furnishing valuable 
material for Ba-ntu folk-history as well as linguistics. 


| 
+ 








. > “Sone of these diverge from any other more widely than 
English from German", Tucker, op. cit., p. 138. 
ҚА, 2 See above, $ 93, i (p. 28). — 3 Werner, op.cit.. p. 29. 
| | * ‘Tucker divides these languages longitudinally into Eastern, — 
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Ganda (North-west of Victoria Nyanza) 
`Боапда 
 Kirunda 
Swahili (Zanzibar and East coast) 


|Rusnda (North-east of Tanganyika) 


 Nyamwezi 
** | Pogoro 
East African group (South of Victoria Nyanza) | — 
‘Sena 
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The table of Ba-ntu languages here given is geo- 
graphical, but on the whole it agrees well with the actual 
linguistic facts.' The south-east groups show the 
"clieks'" borrowed from Hottentot. The north-west 
groups show a simpler and purer variety of Ba-ntu free 
from outside influences. Ganda particularly shows prefixes 
unknown elsewhere. The Kololo dialect of the south-east 
Ba-ntu was the language of the Basuto kingdom founded 
on the Zambesi, west of the Livingstone Falls, about a 
century ago. It differs considerably from the neighbour- 
ing Sotho and thus we are enabled to note the changes 
brought about during the century. Xosa (or Kafir) was 
one of the first Ba.ntu languages to be studied by Euro- 
peans. The language of the Zulus is very close to Кайт, 
but the great political importance of this South African 
warriors has assured it a very important place in the Ba-ntu 
family to their language. 

Lolo-Nkundu is spoken along a wide tract in equatorial 
Congo. It is the most important among the very nu- 
merous languages of the Congo region. 

The West African Ba-ntu group stretches from the 
north coast of the Gulf of Guinea right up to Sudan. This 
is undoubtedly a ''mixed'' group, but whether it is Ba-ntu 
superposed upon a foreign language or vice versa is quite 
uncertain. Sometimes these languages are also called 
*'Ba-ntuid''. | 


Š 238. The Sudan group of languages, special 
characteristics 
This group stretches right across the continent from 
the West to the East in a comparatively narrow band 
! ‘See classification given by Homburger in Meillet and Cohen's 
Les Langues du Monde, pp. 575 f. 
зав 
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north of the equator. At one time these were thought to 
be one ''family", but Pater W. Schmidt has shown con- 
clusively that these languages comprise at least half a 
dozen distinct ‘‘families’’ with Haussa 
seventh. 





included as a 


Many of these languages represent on the whole an iso- 
lating or analytic type.' Their chief characteristics are: 
(1) Isolating structure, i.e. absence of inflection. 
(ii) Monosyllabic roots, | 
(Hi) Absence of grammatical gender, 
(iv) Special methods of forming plural, 
(v) Small co-ordinate sentences, 


(vi) ‘Descriptive roots’ 


(f) Isolating structure and (ii) Monosyllabic roots 


The monosyllabic roots and the want of inflection have 
led to the same devices for multiplying sounds as in 
Chinese.? Thus these languages have adopted several 
"tones'' to indicate difference in meaning. 


(її) Absence of grammatical gender 
The want of gender is met by adding words indicating 


male' and “female,” but the pronoun of the third 
person has only one gender. 


1 Tocker regards these languages as representing "'agglutination 
in its rudest shape, viz. the simple juxtaposition of particles" (op. cit., 
р. 147), Extremes meet indeed! for where is the difference essentially 
between these languages and the highly cultural language of China,— 
except in the people who use them and in the thoughts they embody? 


з See below $ 252, i (pp. 387-289). 
849 
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(10) Methods of forming plural 


The plural is expressed generally by the juxtaposing 
of either the pronoun *''they'' or *''these'' or the word 
"people". Plural in individual cases may be expressed, 
but the conception of plurality, of ‘‘more- than-one-ness"’, 
is not clearly understood. In some of the languages of 
Eastern Sudan the plural js expressed by lengthening the 
vowel: ror a forest, plu. rór.! 


(v) Small co-ordinate sen!ences 


The syntactical relations are expressed in peculiar 
ways. Prepositions are conspicuous by their absence. One 
important result of this absence is that complex ideas are 
expressed by short sentences made up of a single verb and 
noun which are co-ordinated together. Thus instead of 
saying "I am going to the town” the Togo language uses 
the phrase, “I go, reach town ('s) inside’’;? in Ewe the 


sentence, “he hit him with a stick' is expressed by “he 


took stick, hit him'', “Һе jumped from the ship into the 
sea" would be ‘Һе jumped, left ship ('s) inside, fell sea ('s) 
inside ''.? 


1 Probably there was а heavier stress on the word to express the 
notion of plurality. This might have led to the lengthening of the 
vowel, 


2 Note also that the absence of a preposition like ''of'' results in 
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(vi) "Descriptive roots" or dhvanyátmaka words 


One important class of words belonging to this group 
» languages is variously called ‘‘sound-pictures’’ 
(Lautbilder), ‘‘word-pictures’’ (Wortbilder) or ‘‘onomato- 
poeias'' or ''descriptive adverbs'':! ‘These are invariable 
words —— or at least expressing, not merely sounds 
and movements,...but form. position and even colour, 
taste and smell...They are functionally adverbs since 
they qualify the action signified by a verb, but some may 
be classed as adjectives. But they only apply to one 
particular action, state or quality, and are, therefore, 
always used with one special verb or noun and never found 
in any other connection.” Thus, with the verb zo to 
walk, we get in Ewe several dozen phrases like the 
following : 


zo ka ka, to walk upright, 

zo dze dze, an assured energetic gait, 

zo tya tya, to walk quickly, 

zo si st, said of small people, lightly stepping along, 

zo boho boho, the heavy walk of a stout man, 

zo tyo tyo, the firm and deliberate gait of a tall person, 

zo kpudu kpudu, the quick hurried gait of a small man, 

so wudo wudo, a quiet graceful way of walking, 
especially of women, 

zo gowu gowu, to walk with a slight limp, the head 
leaning forward, 

zo lumo lumo, running of small animals, such as rats 
and mice.* 





I "Ewe is extraordinarily rich in them"', Werner, op. cit., р, 147. 
ЕЯ Werner, loc. cit.; the waman words in Bengali are a fair 
Mr We вее Habindranath '"'agore's чече, Chap. І. 
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§ 239. Divisions of the Sudan group of languages 
Table XXXVII shows the main ‘‘families’’. 


The Wule languages stretch in a narrow strip across * 
equatorial Africa from west to east. The name Wile 
signifies “men” or "people". They are divided into four 


sub-groups more or less geographically. Among these 
the two “mixed” dialects, Fang and Yaunde, are to be 
noted. 


The Man-fu languages spread north and north-west 
from the Wule group. The name of this group embodies 
the prefix man- and the suffix -fu, which are used for 
making plurals. There are three sub-groups. The most # 
important dialect is the widely understood Ewe belonging 
to the Central group. This is an important language 
of commerce and it has recently developed writing as 
well as a literature. Ewe may serve as typical of these 
languages. ''All the words in the language are derived 
from simple monosyllabic roots, consisting of a consonant 
followed by в vowel, each of which is in Ewe a verb...... 
These verbs...are probably the primitive roots of the 
language’’.? 

The Ngo-Nke group also gets its name from the peculiar * 
sufñxes -ngo and -nke indicating males. These languages 
are also considerably mixed up with the Wule and the 
Man-fu groups as also with the Ba-ntuid. Songhai is an 
important language of commerce and is understood from 
the Niger to Timbuktu. The Mandi-ngo group spreads 
over а vast area all over north-west Africa. Mende 

group is regarded by some to belong to the Man-fu languages. 
No doubt this is due to a mixing up of the various tribal 
dialects. 


' Quoted by Werner (op. cit., p. 87) from the book of Ellis, The 
Kwe-speaking Peoples of the Siave Coast of West Africa (p. 253). 
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Eastern group 
Central group 
Western group 





1. Wale Iafuages 


Fang (with Nag-Nke and Ba-ntu) 
Mixed dialects | 





Yaunde (with Duala Ba-ntu) 


= 
Western group (Kru) 


Ashanti dialects 
Ewe (Efe) 
2. Man-fu languages | Central group (Egba)| Volta dialects 
Yaruba (or Egba) 
Ibo 
Eastern group (Hunga) 
7 


Eonghai group 


( Soni-nke grou 
2. Ngo-Nke languages | Bambara (or Bamans) group 


Mandi-ngo grou 
| Mende group ec AR with Man-fu) 





Tibba group 
4. Kanuri languages | Kanuri group— Bornu А A 
Maba-Begrimma group (mixed with Nilotic) 


* Nile dislecis 
Ancient Nubian—Nubian — dialects 
Shilluk 
Shilluk group Nuer 
5. Nilotic languages Bar 





7. Hanssa 
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The Kanuri languages spread from Lake “had north- 
eastwards. Tibbu is found in in the Tibesti hijands and 
in the surrounding desert. Bornu of the Kar group 
is the most important dialect. The Maba-Berimmna is 
most probably the bridge uniting these languageswith the 
Nilotic. 

The most remarkable of the Nilotic languages is the 
Nubian. Ancient Nubian dates from the 8th o the 
llth century of the Christian era, and is preserved in а 
number of inscriptions. Modern Nubian is divided into 
numerous dialects which can be grouped into two main 
groups, Nile Nubian and Mountain Nubian. These are 
spoken in the region along the Nile from Assuan up\ to 
Khartum and in the neighbourhood. The Shilluk group 
extends nlong the course of the White Nile and tie 
Bahr-el-Jebel and eastwards and southwards up to 









Rudolf. The Kwafi group contains the important language — 


of the Masai. These people have been important as 
cattle-breeding nomads, who, spreading from their original 
home between the Victoria Nyanza and Mount Kenya, 
have extended all over equatorial Africa penetrating right 
into South Africa. Hence the Masai language shows a 
great deal of structural mixing up. ‘There is indeed a good 
deal of doubt as to its exact position; some have classified 
it as a Hamitic language. 

The Ba-ntuid languages are, as the name itself implies, 
closely connected with the Ba-ntu family. They seem to 
represent some earlier stage in the course of developing 
into the full Ba-ntu. This much is certain that Ba-ntu 
languages have migrated to their present position in south- 
east Africa from an original home in the north west. And 
the greatest extent of the Ba-ntuid languages is in north- 
west Africa. The groups are arranged according to the 
degree of their approach to the pure Ba-ntu structure. 
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Of the Ba.id languages the Ful (Pula) dialects spread 
Over a wid area in Sierra Leone and in French Guinea. 
They areof extreme interest because of their affinities 
with othr African languages both ancient and modern. 
Mlle. L,.Homburger tried in 1929 to work out the relations 
betweer Ancient Egyptian and the modern languages of 
Africa particularly between Ancient Egyptian, Ba-ntu and 
Hausm.* She not merely quotes a number of similar 
wordi;, but has worked out the close resemblance between 
the consonants of Ancient Egyptian and of Ful as also the 
similarity of their verbal conjugation. 
Haussa, the lingua franca of Middle Africa was at one 
tinne classed as a "''mixed Hamitic’’ language. The 
inions expressed about 16 have been so various that it 
i& best (and perhaps also safest) to classify it by itself. 
tts original home seems to have been in the region between 


>=” the Niger and Lake Tchad. But as a language of commer- 


cial intercourse it is understood over the whole of Middle 
and West Sudan and it may be heard in the bazars of 
Tunis, Tripoli, Alexandria, Cairo and all the great cities of 
North Africa. 


§ 240. The Hamitic family, special characteristics 


This is very important group of languages practically 
spread over the whole of north Africa. Some of the 
tribes influenced by these languages have also penetrated far 
into Central and South Africa. Masai in equatorial Africa 
near the great lakes, Haussa and Nama (or Hottentot) 


1 See also 5 241 (pp, 361-363) below. 

13 Mémoires de la Société linguistique, XXIII, pp. 149 ff., quoted 
by Kieckers, op. cit., pp. 144-145. 

з Modern Egyptian is Semitic, but Ancient Egyptian was Hamitic, 
In Abyssinia also the Hamitic type i» more ancient than the Stmitic. 
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in the far south-west are the most remarkab. instances 
of this spread of Hamitic influences. Hamiticjanguages 
are fully inflected and in several respects we very 
remarkably like those of the Semitic family." 


Their chief characteristics are: 

(i) various inflectional devices, 

(ii) ‘“‘tenses’’ not exactly jndicative of time, 
(iii) grammatical gender, 

(iv) great variety of the plural, 

(v) the ‘law of polarity''.* 


(1) Inflections 








The inflections are various and of both the sufüx 
the prefix type. Nouns, however, usually take suffix 
while verbs have both suffixes and preffxes. There a! 
derived conjugations also like the intensive, causal, 
reflexive," etc. Some derivative forms are reduplicated, 
e.g. the intensive in Somali,‘ lab, to fold, lablab to fold 
repeatedly; goi, to cut, gogoi, to cut to pieces. In some 
forms there is an internal vowel change, e.g. gel, to go in, 
geli, to put in.* 

(ii) “Tenses” 


The so-called ‘‘tenses'’ do not imply time so much 
85 8 distinction between a completed and an incomplete 


1 This has led many to postulate a common ancestral Hamito- 
Semitic Ursprache. But of course such a type must have been long 
anterior to any history, very much like the Indo-European Ursprache. 

3 Werner, op. cit., pp. 87.94, 

* The reflexive would correspond in signification to the middle 
voice of Greek or the Atmanepada of Sanskrit. 

* his method of making the intensive is essentially the same ва 
in І.-Е. languages, Reduplication is certainly the most natural de- 
vice for the purpose. 

* Comparable to the І.-Е. Ablaut and vowel-gradation, 
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action, contrasting, as it were, the action and the result of 
the action.' The idea of time comes in later, and the 
"time-tenses'' are made up with auxiliaries. 


(iit) Gender 


The gender is not based on sex distinctions, but as in 
the Semitic and Indo-European families it is “‘grammati- 
cal’’. Perhaps it would be more correct to say that nouns 
are divided into two classes, which answer more or less to 
our masculine and feminine genders. As a general rule 
the big and strong things аге ‘‘masculine’’ and the weak 
and small things are ‘“‘feminine’’. Thus "''sword'' is 
masculine but ''knife'" is feminine, so also ''long coarse 
grass' is masculine and “short grass” or “turf” is 
feminine, ‘‘a large rock'' and ''elephant'? are masculine 
while ‘‘a stone” and ‘а hare” are feminine.* The 


1 This characteristic of ‘‘tenses’’ ia shared by the Semitio 
family as well. Somewhat similar is the use of the ‘aorist (ww) 
in Vedic Sanskrit as contrasted with the ''perfect" (faz) ; 
Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, $Š 823 and 923, A similar pam dde 
seems to have existed in Greek also. 

э Of either вех. 

з Exactly the same difference of large and small (or strong and 
weak) marks the gender distinctions in those vernaculars of Indis 
which still preserve the ‘grammatical gender". Thus in Gujarati «| 
m, a chopper, git f., a knife; али] m., = house (bungalow), зе} 
f., a cottage; qÑ m., a large ledger, «че! f., a book; е} m., s 
big ball (like a canon-ball), е f., a ‘bullet or a pill; q2#2Y m., 
potato, q2} small potatoes; etc., ete. In colloquial Gujarati we 
often change the gender of a noun to jndicate derision or ridicule, 
thus, gay m. (usually wal f.) umbrella, is used when we desire ФО 
ridicule the person using it or when we wish to call attention to its 
uncouth shape or size, 
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"feminine'' also implies affection! and also diminutives. 
The gender-affixes are distinguished by special initial 
sounds.? As a general rule the masculine shows a velar 
while the feminines have a dental consonant as initial; 
thus in Galla kanka (thy) is masculine and tante is 
feminine; in Somali the definite article is ki for masculine 
words and ti for feminine;* in Haussa the third personal 
pronouns are ya, he, and ta, she; and the adjective 
changes its initial letter to indicate a ehange of gender, 
thus, magari, ‘‘good’’ is masculine and fagari is the 
feminine. The dental sound in the feminine, mostly a t, 
is a very notable feature in the Hamitic family, a feature 
which is also shared by the Semitic. 


(tv) Number 


The number is indicated in many ways. ‘There is a 
dual number surviving in Nama but that is practically, 
the only language of Africa (outside the Semitic family) 
which possesses it.* The plural is formed in various 


! The vulgar habit among the students of Bombay of calling each 
other зар (daughter) ог үа} (girl) is due to this reason. Parents 
sometimes affectionately address their sons in the feminine in Gujarati, 
This last habit is probably also due to the desire of averting the 
"evil-eye'"—sons being regarded ва of greater consequence than 
daughters. 

з In Nama the final letter distinguishes the gender; khoi-b man, 
khoi-* woman, 

. 3 These are often suffixed to nouns to indicate gender, thus, 
wala-ki the brother, but wala-ti, the sister. 

* "Werner remarks (op. cit., p. 89), "It belongs to the stage of 
thought when jt is not yet perceived that ‘one’ and ‘more than опе", 
аге categories which include the whole existing universe...but, e.g 
'btwoness' and even 'threeness' are regarded as epecial conditions need- 
ing а separate designations." Some languages of the Melanesian group 
have four numbers, singular, dual, trial, and plural. It may be noted 
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ways; but it must be noted that each method implies a 
special kind of plural, for instance, there are, ''distribu- 
tive" and ''collective'" plurals. Thus in the Ethiopian 
Khamir language we have lisa, а tear, lis, tears, lisse, 
floods of tears; bila, & moth, bil, moths, bille, swarms of 
moths. Small. objects like grain, sand, grass, etc., are 
thought of chiefly in the mass and only on special occasions 
are they differentiated individually. In such cases these 
languages show the original word in the plural and the 
singular is formed by adding a suffix, as in the cases men- 
tioned above. Then again objects are divided into various 
classes in accordance with the special uses to which they 
may be put, or according to the ‘‘саіерогіев' to which 
they may belong. Each of these classes has got a special 
type of plural. So that the plural suffix serves not merely 
to indicate the plurality but also to indicate the class to 
which the word belongs.* 


(v) The Law of Polanty 


Closely connected with the plural in the Hamitic 
languages is the very remarkable phenomenon known as 


that the duala of the Semitic and the І.-Е. families express originally 
only those objects which naturally go in pairs, like eyes, ears and other 
such limbs, parents, husband-and-wife, etc,, and that from these i$ 
extended also to objects considered two at s time even though not 
forming a ‘natural pair’’ (see 5 55, pp. 74-76). 

1 The English plurals fishes and fish are exactly of this type; cf, 
also German plurals, like Wörter (disconnected words, as in a glos- 
sary) and Wórte (connected words, as in m sentence). 

з A somewhat similar purpose is intended by the numerous 
“worde which are added to indicate plurality (the so-called “numer- 
atives’’) in Chinese; see Ency Brit, art. ‘Chinese Language"; 
Similar sre the ‘‘numeratives"’ added to the nouns in Persian and in 
Bengali, especially with numerals, e.g. fem sra ema Cf. also the use 
of the German words like Stück, Bogen, etc., with numerals. 
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the Law of Polarity. It is noted that nouns change their 
gender in the plural; thus in Somali, 


hoyo-di, mother, plu. hoyin-ki 
Hbah-hi, lion, plu. libahhyo-di. 


This type of plural with change of gender is also 
found in Semitic where such plurals are explained as 
"exceptions" '.? 


š 241. Explanation of the Law of Polarity: the Ful 
languages 


In order to explain the Law of Polarity? we have to 
consider the very remarkable group of languages of the 
Ba-ntuid ''family'' called the Ful or pula. "These lan- 
guages are found spread over a large area from Sierra 
Leone to French Guinea. These show very considerable 
resemblances to the typical Hamitic languages such as 
Somali, and so some authorities seem to think that 
they belong to the Hamitic family of languages. At the 


1 For ithahk-ki; as has been noted above ki denotes the masculine 
and ts or di the feminine, 

* For instance the Urdu huzür (plu. hazarat) used for addressing 
superiors. This word is originally from Arabic. Several varieties of 
the “broken plurals" in Arabic end in-t. e.g. katibun (writer), plu. 
kGtibatum; sáhir (magician), plu. sühiratun; dkhun (brother), plu, 
ikhwaütlun. "In many relative adjectives the faminine ending -f gives 
the sense of the plural, e.g. sufi, plu. sufiyatun. In like manner 
the feminine form of some words is used for plural, e.g, gawwas (bow- 
man), plu. gawtoüsatun''. (Thatcher, Arabic Concersation ‘Grammar, 
p. 271.) 

? The name is taken by analogy from the physical sciences. 

4 ‘Lucker puts these languages among the suffix-agglutinating 
type (op. cit., p. 148). Ethnologically too the Ful-speaking peoples 
present a difficult problem. T 
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same time they have many close resemblances with the 
Ba-ntu. This group is in fact regarded as a transition 
stage between the Hamitic languages of the north and the 
Ba-ntu family of the south.! The nouns are here divided 
into various ‘classes’ as in the Ba-ntu, each having a special 
plural sufix. The one class that stands out more strongly 
than any other in both the Ful and the Ba-ntu groups is 
the ‘‘person’’-class. According to Prof. Meinhof? the 
original division of substantives was into "'persons'' and 
"things'", or to put in terms of gender, there were two 
genders ‘‘common’’ and ‘‘neuter’’3 Later, there 
comes in another distinction of “ strong'' (or the acting) 
and “‘weak’’ (or the acted upon), or again, in the terms 
of gender, the genders now are masculine and feminine. 
Meinhof thinks that when any change of idea occurs (even 
from singular to plural) the primitive mind also demands 
& change from the one to the other of these mutually 
exclusive categories, i.e. from  ''person' to ““thing'', 
or from the ‘‘strong’’ to the ‘‘weak’’, or from ‘‘mascu- 
line" to ''feminine'' and vice versa. He adduces many 
examples from both Ful and Ba-ntu to support his con- 
tention. The accompanying diagram‘ (Fig. 18) explains 
this position clearly. 


* Werner calls this group ‘the Key to the Ba-ntu languages" 
(op. cit., Chap. VI, pp. 100 f.) 
з Quoted by Werner, op. cit., p, 110. 


з Based on the fundamental division of things into ‘‘living’’ and 
"lifelesa". A eimilar idea is at the bottom of the gender distinction 


in Tamil. 

* Adapted from Werner (op. cit., p. 114), who has taken it from 
Meinhof's Die Sprachen der Hamiten. 

^ The diagram would also explain why in Sanskrit the nominative 
of certain neuters is the same ns the accusative of the masculine, 
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§ 242. Divisions of the Hamitic family 


The main divisions of the Hamitic shown in Table 
XXXIX. 

Ancient Lybian (sometimes also called Numidian) is 
known through several hundred inscriptions discovered 
at the site of carthage. These have not been quite 
satisfactorily deciphered as yet. The oldest of these go 
back to the 4th century В.С. A number of words from 
this ancient language seem to have survived into the 
modern Berber dialects. Of these Kabyle is spoken in 
Algiers and Tunis and Shilha in Moroceo. Tawarek 
(Tuareg) extends all over the Sahara, especially towards 
the south. and it is the language of the fierce veiled 
warriors of that region. Zenaga is spoken in Mauretania 
by tribes of the same name. This name is also found in 
the name of the river Senegal. Zenete is a small group 
of Algerian dialects. Guanche in now entirely extinct; it 
was last spoken in the Canary Islands in the 17th 
century. 

The Ancient Meroitic was the language current in the 
region between the Atabara and the Blue Nile, in the 
Kingdom of Meroé (3rd century B.C. to 4th century A.D.). 
It is known through a lot of inscriptions and is quite near 
the Hamitic in structure. 

In the Ethiopic (or Kushite) branch of the Hamitic 
we get a twofold distinction into Low and High which 
terms described the geographical peculiarities of the regions 
where they are spoken. The Bedauye dialects are spoken 
in and about Suakim and to the east of the Nubian desert. 
Saho extends from Massawa into the Abyssinian plateau, 
and the Dinkali dialects are found along the Eritrean 
coast. The most important of the Low Kushite languages 


t Spanish is the language spoken in the Canary Islands today. 
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is Somali which has ап important position as a language 
of commerce. It is spoken in the ''eastern horm" of 
Africa. СаПа is spoken from the borders of kenya colony 
right into the mountains of Abyssina. ! 


The High Kushite languages are found mainly in the 
highlands of Abyssinia. Khamir is the most important 
of these languages. The Sidama dialects are spoken from 
Abyssinia up the shores of Lake Rudolf. 


The “Mixed group'' mentioned in the ‘Table is of 
rather doubtful affinities. ‘The influence of Nilotic elements 
in these dialects has almost completely overpowered their 
Hamitic structure. 


Ancient Egyptian is the most important of the Hamitic 
languages. It possesses an extremely rich store of inscrip- 
tions and a very considerable literature extending over 
more than thirty centuries. This ancient language can be 
traced historically through Old, Middle and Younger 
periods. ‘he earliest inscriptions are in hieroglyphs, but 
even at that period there are found distinct ‘alphabetic 
signs” developed and in common use.‘ With the more 
extensive use of the papyrus the hieroglyphs developed 
into a set of cursive signs known as the hieretic script. 
Later on these were in turn made more cursive and a sort 
of ''shorthand'' script known as demotic was developed. 
The hieroglyphs, however, continued to be used through 
all periods of Egyptian history, especially on monuments 
by reason of their great decorative beauty. 

Coptic was the last stage of Younger Egyptian. In the 
8rd century A.D. the Bible was translated into Coptic. 
This produced a fair amount of Christian theological litera- 
ture. Coptic was written in a script borrowed from 
Alexandrine Greek. The language finally died out about 


1 Flinders Petrie, Formation of the Alphabet, pp, ЗЇ. 
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the end of the 10th century A.D. under the continued 
pressure of Islam and the Arabie language. 

Ancient Egyptian has been classified by some as Semi- 
tic. Dr. De Lacy O'Leary says: “It shows elements 
common to the Hamito-Semitic group as well as the 
characteristics which are distinctive of Semitic, some even 
of those which appear in later dialects of Semitic. Probab- 
ly we ought to regard it as a repidly, perhaps a pre- 
maturely, developed dialect of Semitic. Closely akin to 
the...members of the Semitic group, it does not fit in 
exactly with all the distinctive features, so that it is better, 
perhaps, to class it as sub-Semitic'.! It may, therefore, 
be permitted to regard Ancient Egyptian as a bridge 
between the Hamitic and the Semitic families. O'Leary 
thinks it "imperative to employ Ancient Egyptian and 
the various Hamitic languages to illustrate and explain 
the forms found in Semitic’’. 


§ 243. The Influence of Hamitic on African Languages 


Among the African languages so far considered there 
is a great deal of controversy regarding the exact position 
of some, particularly of Nama, Masai, Haussa and Ful. 
We have already mentioned these in their proper places 
and the last two have been dealt with in some detail. It 
may be noted that the first two аге the languages of well- 
known nomadic tribes of cattle-breeders, who have been 
wandering over the whole continent all through the 
historical period. The Haussa-speaking people also have 
been great carriers of trade and so also the Ful-speaking 
people though in a lesser degree. 

The exact interrelations and interactions between the 
various "'families'" of African languages have not yet 


1 Comparetive Grammar of the Semitic Languages, p. 5. 
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been worked out as clearly as those between the various 
languages of Europe or of India. In particular the 
“culture drift’’ southwards from the shores of the 
Mediterranean has not been worked out in detail! It is 
unthinkable that the hoary culture of ancient Egypt, which 
dominated all Africa for several milennia, was without 
profound effect upon the other languages of Africa. In later 
days Islam has penetrated African culture through and 
through and Arabic has influenced every language group in 
Africa; so it stands to reason that ancient Egypt did the 
same in the centuries long past. 


The Masai people certainly came into close touch with 
the southern fringes of the empire of Egypt and whatever 
Hamitic elements there may be in their language might 
be traceable to this influence. The Namas have been 
known to have gone their present territory from some- 
where in the far north. But the whole question is so 
obscure and complex, particularly in the almost complete 
absence of any recorded history, that we may well despair 
of getting at any solution whatever. Still a patient study of 
folklore might point to cultural contacts and these in turn 
might lead to language contacts being established. African 
history is as it were only just opening out its introductory 
pages. 


§ 244. (v) The Semitic Family in Africa 


The most important member of this family found in 
Africa is Arabic.* "This spreads all over North Africa from 


! As a small instance we may mention how the Roman influence 
in North Africa (Tunisia) led to the word orta being adopted in some 
of the Berber dialects in the sense of ''garden.'' 

z Arabic was introduced with the Islamic conquest. It bas in- 
fluenced most profoundly the whole of the culture and all the languages 
of Africa, | | 
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Morocco to Suez and over the whole of Egypt as well. 
In Algeria and Morocco it is the official language. The 
ancient Punic language spoken in Carthage was also 
Semitic.‘ Further south the ancient Abyssinian or Ge'ez 
was a Semitic language? introduced very early into 
Abyssinia and its descendants stil survive in Abyssinia. 
Amongst these is Amharic the official language of the 
country. There are other minor dialects of Abyssinia like 
the Tigre and Harari which are also Semitic. The details of 
this family will be considered under the Semitic languages 
of Eurasia because this family has reached its highest 
development in Asia.* 


5 245. (vt) The Language Families in Eurasia 


The large land-mass of Eurasia has been from the 
earliest times the scene of human activity and most of 
the greater races of humanity and civilisations of the past 
have taken their rise here. Hence it should not be a 
matter of surprise to find the most important language 
families in this region. Most of these languages have 
been satisfactorily classified. There are, however, still 
several important languages which have as yet had no 


definite position assigned to them in any of the known 
families, ‘hese constitute a sort of miscellaneous group, 


and we find such ‘‘unrelated’’ languages among the 
ancient as well as the modern ones. The large majority 
of the languages of Eurasia are well cultivated and possess 
valuable literatures. Many of them have been recognised 
vehicles of world-wide civilisations in the past, as well as 
nt present. Table XL shows the important linguistic 
families of Eurasia. 


1 Carthage was а Phonician colony. 
? Still used in the ° Аун! —— 
з Bee below $$ 254 ff, (pp. 396 ff). 
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Of these the seventh or Indo-European family has 
been already considered separately by itself in Chapter XII, 
while the Dravidian family, the Austric family + and the 4 
Tibeto-Burman branch of the ‘Tibetio-Chinese family 
together with the Indo-Aryan branch of the Indo-European 
family have been considered separately in Chapter XI on 
"the Languages of India'' 


š 246. Languages of the Far North 
(a) The Arctic-America group 


The Eskimo (or Inuit) languages are closely linked r- 
up with the dialects of the Eskimo people of Asia. In 
fact it seems that the Esk:mos of north-east Asia have 
come from America, These languages fall into two well 
rnarked groups: 1. the Eskimo group, and 2. the 
Aleutian dialects. True Eskimo (Inuit) dialects stretch 
across the whole of Arctic America from Greenland up to 
Alaska and thence across the Behring Straits into north- 
east Asia. Of these dialects Greenland Eskimo is the most 
important. It is partly holophrastic and though it has 
developed a large number of ''sufüxes,'' still most of the * 
"words'' in this language have to be rendered into English 
by sentences or phrases. One of the Eskimo dialects— 
that of Labrador has been recently reduced to writing and 
ç is developinz a new literature. Im Greenland however the 
b . written language is Danish. The Aleutian dialects are 
| Spoken in the festoon of islands stretching from the ` 
| . extreme north-west corner of Alaska, across the Bebring —_ 
Se š nen into Asia. 
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Some writers regard the Eskimo languages to be a 
branch of the Atlai family. But this is doubtful as best. 


(b) The Hyperborean group 


This is a small group of languages in the north-east 
corner of Asia. "They are sometimes named the Palaeo- 
Asiatic group of languages. We are not even sure whether 
these languages are at all related to each other. They are 
simply put together for geographical reasons. There are 
three main groups, each divided into various subdivisions 
more or less geographically. The Yukagir dialects are 
spoken along the shores of the Arctic Ocean and among 
the Yakuts of north-east Asia. The Kamchatka Dialect 
is called also Itelmish, beiause the people call themselves 
itelmen (i.e. the original people). 

The Ainu people are found in the northern islands 
of Japan, in South Sakhalin, and on the lower Amur. 
Gilyak is spoken in North Sakhalin. Table XLI shows 
these languages of the Far North. 


§ 247. The Ural and the Altai Families: 
special characteristics 


These two families were once put together and named 
'Scythian'' or '"Turanian" by the older generation of 
philologists. Both these cover a vast area extending from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Sea of Okhotsk and occupying 
the whole of the northern portion of the Old World. 
There are also important offshoots reaching southwards to 
the Mediterranean. Whether the whole of these could be 
classed as a ''family'' in the true sense had been doubted 
by many and recent research has definitely classed them as 
two ‘‘families’’. ‘there are several important groups 
within each, which contain various closely related 
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languages. But the relationship between these groups them- 
selves are rather hard to determine exactly: Both the 
families, however, possess two chief characteristics, viz., 
(i) Suffix-agglutination and (ii) Vowel harmony. 


(1) Suffix-agglutination 
All these languages have one characteristic in common, 
viz., “the typical agglutinative device, by which an 
unlimited number of specially dynamic terminations may 
be affixed to an unchangeable root’’.* 


(и) Vowel-harmony 

Another very important point of agreement between 
these languages is the principle of "''vowel-harmony'' 
(wing to this the vowel of the main root determines the 
vowels of all the suffixes.? Thus in Turkish ev-ler (houses) 
but af-lar (horses). In Magyar the plurals of the nom., 
acc., and dat. of Magyar are respectively Magyarok, 
Magyarokat, and Magyaroknak respectively, but the 
corresponding forms of Török are Törökök, Törököket and 
lürükóknek. The main root being of primary importance 
is distinctly uttered, while the suffixes, being merely 
of secondary importance, only re-echo, as it were, the 
predominant vowel. This law of vowel-harmony is of 
later growth in these languages and the universal pre- 
valence of this law (more or less perfectly) in all the Ural 
and Altai languages distinctly points to a common origin. 
Individual languages differ widely and have changed enor- 
mously owing to contact with other language families." 
The races that use them are for the most part nomads and 

1 ‘Tucker, op. cit., p. 180. 

a (f. the law of alliterative concord in the Ba-ntu languages, 


§ 237 above, 
з ‘hus Finnish has become almost inflecting (IE. type) in 


atructure. m 
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hence great divergences between dialects are not at all 
surprising. 


§ 248. The Ural Family 


The Ural family is divided into two main b anches, 
of which the first bas three and the second five groups. 

Each of these has further sub-divisions. The classi- 
fication is shown in Table XLII. It is perhaps not wholly 
free from objection but it may be regarded as satisfactory 
on the whole.! 

As shown in the Table the Ural Languages are 
divided in the first place into two main branches, the 


Finno-Ugric and the Samoyed. The former is further 
subdivided into 1.  Finnic, 2. Permian and 3.  Ugric 


groups. The Finnic group consists of various languages 
spoken in Finland and North Russia up to the White Sea, 
in Esthonia, in Livonia and in Lapland. Finnish (or Suomi) 
is a language of culture and possesses a good literature 
going back to the 13th century. It possesses a remarkable 
national epic poem, the Kalevala. The Karelian stretching 
from the White Sea to Lake Ladoga has several well- 
marked dialects. Votish was the dialect spoken round about 
Leningrad but is now almost extinct. Esthonian possesses 
some literary remains going back to the 16th century. 
With the establishment of Esthonia as an independent 
republic the language and literature are being revived. 
Livonian is becoming rapidly extinct, being replaced by 
the neighbouring Indo-European Lettie (of Latvia). Teher- 
massic dialects are spoken in the north-central provinces of 
Russia and Mordvinic is spoken along the course of the 
middle Volga. Lappic possesses several dialects differing 
according to the languages in their neighbourhood. Ethno- 


1 From Kieckers, op. cit., pp. 55 ff. 
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logically the Lapps are distinct race. They seem to have 
spoken another language originally, and they borrowed the 
language of the Finnish people later on when they became 
their neighbours. 

The Permian dialects are spoken over an extensive area, 
Syryenic has some literature dating from the 14th century. 
Votyak is very closely related to this and occupies a more 
southernly position. 

Of the Ugrie group Ostyak is spoken in Siberia on the 
Ob and the Irtish, and Vogul is spoken in the Ural moun- 
tains by only a few thousand human beings. The most 
important Ugrie language is Magyar (or Hungarian). It 
has a fine literature, the oldest text’ of which is a funeral 
oration dating from the tirst quarter of the 18th century. 
Most of the early Magyar literature deals with Christian 
Theology. 


The Samoyed dialects are scattered over arctic Siberia 
from the White Sea eastwards to Khatange Bay. Yuraki 
is spoken in the tundras from the White Sea to the Yenessi, 
and Tavgy from the Yenessi to Khatanga Bay. The 
Yenissi Samoved dialects are found on the lower Yenissi. 
East Samoyed is found on the upper Ob and its tributaries. 
Kamassin dialects are spoken in Sanyan mountains and 
these have been in close touch with Turki dialects. 


§ 249. The Altai Family 


This family of languages is a clearly defined linguistic 
if; маа 
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consequently much borrowing on both sides, As shown 
in Table XLIII there are three main branches, Turki, 
Mongol and Manchu. 


Of the Western Turki languages the Khirgiz dialects 
occupy the steppes from the Caspian and the Volga up to 
the Altai mountains. Bashkir is found in the South Urals, 
Chuvash is spoken on the Volga. Among the Southern 
Turki languages the most important is Osmanli Turki, 
usually called Turkish, and in many respects it is the most 
notable of the Altai languages. It has a very fine litera- 
ture, and until recently, the language was dominated 
by Arabic and Persian elements especially as regards the 
vocabulary. But since the rise to power of the great 
national hero Mustafa Kemal Ata-Turk there has been а 
renaissance of the language and literature. The Arabic 
script has been definitely discarded and the Roman has 
been adopted in its stead.' But what is linguistically of 
tar greater importance there has been a steady effort mada 
to replace the  Arabic-Persian loan word by words of 
genuine Turki origin. The extreme flexibility of aggluti- 
nation in this language? will undoubtedly make this attempt 
quite successful. The Turkoman dialects are spoken south 
of the Oxus and extend westwards right up to the Caspian 
Sea. Of the Central dialects the Uzbek (or Osbeg) extends 
eastwards right into Chinese Turkestan. Of the East 
Turki dialects Baraba is found between the Irtish and the 
Ob, Abakan on the upper Yenessi, while the Soyoni 
dialects connect up with the Samoyed Kamassin in the 
Sanyan mountains. Uigur dialects are spoken in South 
Thian-shan. Kök Turki language is now extinct but is 


1 A similar reform was heard of some time ago ss regards Iráni, 
but it has not yet been carried out. 


* Hee above § 939 (pp. 95.21). 
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known through some inscriptions of the 8th century dis- 
covered near the river Orkhon south of Lake Baikal. 

Among the Mongol languages are to be noted the Yakut 
dialects of north-east Siberia spoken along the course of 
the Lena. Some regard these as transitional from the 
Turki. 'l'he most widespread of the Mongol languages 
is Kalmük or West Mongol which starting from the original 
home in Zungaria in Eastern Shian spreads south of the 
Gobi desert, through Kókó Nor in Tibet and the Кап-Ѕи 
province of China right up to the Altai mountains. West- 
wards the Kalmüks have spread into the valley of the 
Volga right up to Astrakhan and also into the Khirgiz 
steppes. Afghan Mongol is a dialect spoken between Kabul 
and Herat. It is strongly influenced by Iranian dialects 
Buryat or North Mongol dialects are spoken in Irkutsk 
round the shores of the Lake Baikal. East Mongol has 
three important groups: Khalkha north of Gobi between 
the Altai range and Manchuria, Shara spoken slong the 
Great Wall of China and Targut extending into north-east 
Tibet. 

The Manchu branch is divided into the Manchu group 

in Manchuria and 'Tunguse which extends from the 
Yenessi eastwards and southwards up to the Seas of 
Okhotsk and Japan. The total number speaking Tunguse 
dialects is estimated to be only 20,000. 
_ Some scholars would like to include two more branches 
in the Altai family, Korean and Japanese. But there 
seems no definite connection established as yet. A few 
would even regard the Eskimo languages as a branch of 
the Altai family. 


§ 250. Caucasian lanquages 


The Caucasian family had for some time been put 
асори ees ee but they are now classed 
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definitely among the agglutinating languages. Both suffix 
and prefix-agglutination are found and the object pronoun 
is even incorporated with the verb. Then again the 
agglutination is im many cases indistinguishable from pure 
inflection. In verbal conjugation, for amps it is very 
hard sometimes to make out even the ‘‘root’’.2 The 
reason for the very complicated structure of these languages 
probably lies in the fact that this region has been all 
through history a refuge of various peoples from both 
Asia and Europe, when hard pressed by invasions of warlike 
tribes. The extremely mountainous character of the region 
has resulted in the formation of a large number of dia- 
lects.* "These dialects have developed more or less in 
utter independence of each other and it! is sometimes diff- 
cult to imagine that they have all had a common parent. 
The main divisions of this family are indicated in Table 
XLIV. 


The North Caucasian group is found mostly on the 
northern slopes of the Caucasus range. Kabardin is spoken 
on the river ‘'erek between the two peaks, Elburz and 
Kasbek. Circassian was once spoken over the entire country 
south of the river Kuban, but since the conquest of the 
country by Russia the Circassian people have migrated 
mostly to Asia Minor and Syria. Ubykish is a very little 
known dialect, which was once spoken all along the Black 
Sea coast. At present, however, almost all the speakers 
of this dialect are settled in Turkey and are becoming 
speakers of Turkish. The Abkharish dialects are found 
BEDE St Sack Benson ашуг The Chechenish and the 
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side, and there are numerous dialects of these scattered 
throughout the valley. 


South Caucasian or Kartvelian is found on the southern 
slopes of the Caucasus. The most important language 
of this group, and indeed of the whole Caucasian family, 
is Georgian, the speech of Tiflis. It is the only one of this 
family that possesses a literature, which dates from the 
5th century A.D. There are numerous dialects mentioned. 
Mingrelian extends up to Batum and Lasish is spoken in 
the neighbouring districts of Asia Minor. Svanian (or 
Svanetish) is found in the highlands of South Caucasus. 

The mutual relations of all these languages have not 
as yet been clearly made out, nor is the problem of a 
possible “‘parent language” for them at all near solu- 
tion. Recently Marr, a Russian linguist, has tried to 
divide these languages according to their phonetic pecu- 
liarities. But his conclusions do not seem to be quite 
tenable. ‘lhe further question of the relations between 
the family and the Indo-European had best be left unsolved 
for the present. 


$ 251. The Tibeto-Chinese (or Monosyllabic) Family 


The Tibeto-Chinese or Monosyllabie family of languages 
is a remarkable group of languages spread over a wide 
area їп eastern and south-eastern Asia. After the 
Indo-European this is the family which possesses the 
largest number of speakers. ‘The chief subdivisions are as 
shown in Table XLV. 

This is a very closely knit family, the more so because 
аи іе geographical unity ~ there is euo a cultural, 
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The Tibeto-Burman branch has already been considered 
in some detail as also the Northern Thai languages.' 


The Thai-Chinese branch is divided into five groups. 
But the ''roots'' differ very considerably in different groups 
of dialects. So much so-that some have actually doubted 
if all these at all constitute one ‘‘family'’. They think 
that these entirely different root-vocabularies might be 
explained by these languages themselves having been 
originally entirely different and unconnected.* In Chinese 
itself although the vocabularies of the various dialects 
appear utterly unconnected, still as a matter of fact connec- 
tions can be established historically. There is therefore 
no reason why what has happened in the Chinese branch 
might not also have happened in the whole family, between 
the various branches and groups themselves. The great 
difficulty is to know the exact pronunciation in ancient. 
days, especially in the absence of any literature. 

Of the Thai or Siamese group the most important 
language is Siamese which possesses a rich literature. The 
earliest text is dated 1293 A.D. The language also 
possesses its own script. The other dialects of south-eastern 
Thai are found along the courses of the Menam, Mekong 
and Salween rivers. The eastern group of Thai is divided 
into two distinct dialects, that of the island of Hainan 
and that of the mainland of China lying opposite. 

The literary language of Annam has been preserved in a 
script borrowed from the Chinese. Tt had been already in 
use for inscriptions as early as the 14th century. The 
earliest Annamite manuscript dates a century later. In 
the 17th century Jesuit missionaries from Portugal adopted 
— script for this language and various works have been - 


Bax, D — and § § 171-174 (pp. 214-221). 
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produced in the Roman script as well. The Muong dialects 
are found in Tonkin and North Annam. 

The Karen dialects are spoken in the valleys of the 
Irawadi and its tributaries. At one time it was thought 
hat they were a ''pre-Chinese'' group upon which Chinese 
idiom had become grafted. But the Chinese element in 
these is strong enough to warrant their inclusion now in 
that family. 

The Si-lo-no group consists of dialects spoken over 
the basin of the Yang-tse-kiang. Most of these are moun- 
tain dialects without any literature whatever. 

The Yenissi group of Tibeto-Chinese is subdivided into 
two of which the Kottish is now extinct. The other group 
is sometimes also called the Yenissi Ostyak, but it is 
better to drop the term Ostyak so as not to confuse it 
with the Ugric Ostyak. Nor must these dialects be con- 
fused with the Samoyed dialects of the same region and 
the same name.' 


§ 252. Chinese, special characteristica 


The typical language of the Monosyllabic family is 
Chinese. It has been the language of a highly civilised 
race possessing at least 5,000 years of a very high and 
uninterrupted culture. It boasts of possessing an un- 
broken literary record from the earliest times up to the 
present day. It is a language which has served every 
purpose of a civilised race in every phase of human 
activity. The possession of literary records and the high 
sanctity attached to the older classics have undoubtedly 
helped in keeping the written language uniform, The 
written language, however, differs very considerably from 
the spoken. The peculiar characteristics of the language 
have affected the development both of the spoken and 


1 See Table XLII, р, 376. 
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of the written dialect... Some think that Chinese has 
reached its present stage of being an isviating language 
after having passed through some sort of inflectional 
stage. ‘There are, according to some scholars, traces and 
relics of some suffixes to be found among the ancient 
records. This is, however, at best a doubtful point, and 
all scholars are by no means in agreement about this. 
As a matter of fact even from the very earliest records 
we possess the language in substantially the same form 
as at the present day. The main characteristics of 
Chinese, following and directly derivable from its mono- 
syllabic-isolating character, are: 

(i) the 'tones', 

(ij coupling of words in pairs, 

(11) a special type of writing, having one symbol for 

one word, and 
(iv) absence of all formal grammar. 


(i) The ''tones'"? 


When the working apparatus of a language i 
monosyllabic and at the same time по form-buildin, 
with the help of prefixes or suffixes is allowed we must! 
either have a very large number of distinetly recognisable 
monosyllabic vocables or must resort to special device 
for multiplying these monosyllabic sounds, so as to defin: 
clearly what is meant. We may apply this principle * 


1 For details see Encyclopaedia Britannica (Cambridge edition 
. "Chinese Language"; also Giles. China and the Chinese, Chap. T. 
| эы, introductory chapters of Sir Walter Hillier's The Chinese Langu- 
„айе and How to Learn It (pp. 1-36) also give a lot of useful informa- 
tion on this point. 


2 Some of the languages of Sudan in Africa also show this c 
‘acteristic and for the same reason as Chinese. See § 238 (р. 948) abe 
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Chinese and see how the language has actually developed 
under these special circumstances. In Chinese diction- 
aries we have in round numbers 42,000 separate words.! 
Of these an average educated man might need 4,200 to 
express his usual wants. If there had been as many dis- 
tinct monosyllabic sounds in the language there would 
have been no difficulty. But there are only about 420 voc- 
ables capable of being clearly distinguished in the Mandarin 
or Peking dialect.” Hence, on an average, every syllable 
in the spoken language would have to do the duty of indica- 
ting ten different words. "This would certainly cause con- 
fusion in the language, unless some means were invented 
to overcome it. This is done by having the ten words 
under each sound ''distributed over four separate groups, 
distinguished by certain modulations of the voice, known 
as the tones, so that there would be only an average 
of 24 words liable to actual confusion''. There are 
homophones in every language, but the context—"''the logic 
of circumstances'', as Giles calls it—is quite sufficient to 
point out what a word means in à particular set of circum- 
stances. ‘These tones are four in number.* These form 
„ an integral part of the word and together with the vocable 
>- serve to define its exact meaning. These have been 


1 T have used the figures given by Giles in his book (pp. 19 ff.). 
"he great Standard Dictionary, he says, gives 44,000 words, 
2 2 The Cantonese dialect, however, possesses between 800 and 9 
e- distinct vocables, The comparatively «mall number in Mandarin ic 
.4 due to the fact that certain sounds are not found in it. Thus voiced 
sounds (like g, d, b) are entirely absent and there js but one ayllable 
. (erh) containing r. ‘Che loss of vocables is due to the ordinary pro- 
cess if ‘phonetic decay', and partially also to the influence of the 
Mongol population (Encyclopaedia Britannica, loc. cit.). 
? Giles, loc. cit, 
4 Chinese writers actually enumerate eight, each of the four 
tones being subdivided into "'upper'" and ''lower". ^ 
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described as follows:' 1st tone: Dead (a raised monotoue, 
with slightly plaintive inflection); 2nd tone: Dead? 
(simple query); 8rd tone: Dead ? (an incredulous query 
long drawn out); 4th tone: Dead! (a sharp and decisive 
answer). The Chinaman, of course, learns them intuitively 
and can sharply distinguish them one from the other. 


Thus yen, is “‘smoke’’, yen, is ''salt', yen, is ''eye 
and yen, is ''goose''. 


(ü) Coupling of words in pairs 


But this is not enough. There are occasionally tone- 
deaf persons even among the Chinese? and in order that 
there may be no confusion at all the Chinese define a 
great many words still further by putting another word 
in Juxtaposition with it. "Thus if they want to speak of 
the "eye", they always say yen, ching, the word ching 
meaning ''eyeball'" serving definitely to fix the meaning 
of yen,. Зо also yen, ''salt'' is never pronounced alone, 
but the defining word pai (fine) or hei (coarse) is prefixed. 
This device makes confusion nearly impossible in the 
spoken language even for people who are tone-deaf.* 


(ni) Chinese writing 


But the very special character of the Chinese language 
is the extremely elaborate system of writing which has 
been developed and has been used by the people during 
several millennia. This system of writing is essentially 


! Encyclopaedia Britannica, loc. cit. 
ux As evidenced by the story of the Emperor Wu.ti end the 
learned Shen-yo (A.D. 441-513) who was the first to classify the tones 
systematically, See Encyclopaedia Britannica, loc, cit. 

> It may be noted that the coupling of the words in pairs is s 
“device used chiefly in the colloquial, but not in the highly ornate and 
intricate Chinese of the classics. 
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pic^ographie and ideographic’ and this is due directly to 
the monosyllabic-isolating character of the language itself. 
The written or classical language is a highly polished 
medium for the expression of human thought and there 
is no shade of thought which cannot be adequately ex- 
pressed in Chinese. The limited number of vocables aad 
the absence of grammatical terminations would have made 
the syllabic or the alphabetic stage of writing exceedingly 
confusing, even though means had been discovered to 
represent the tones. There is another reason besides, viz. 
that the gradual development of the language would in- 
evitably lead to variations in the sounds of words, and the 
dialectical variations would also make the confusion still 
worse, because the same sound would in different dialects 
(or at different periods of the same dialect) mean quite 
different things. The written characters, having developed 
directly as a result of the special characteristics of the 
language are, therefore, the visible signs of the Chinese 
genius and constitute the most potent binding and stabilis- 
ing force in Chinese culture. ‘hey appear at first sight 
to be exceedingly confusing, but a patient study discloses 
a very elaborate method about this writing. There are 
ideographic as well as phonetic elements in each character, 
and to a practised student each character conveys at once 
the exact idea as well as the sound. The full value of 
this elaborate scheme of writing could be understood from 


1 ‘I'he various scripts of the world are of four distinct types: (1) 
Pictographic, where each symbol is a picture of the thing represent- 
ed; (2) Ideographic, where the symbol does not represent directly the 
thing it depicts, but suggests an idea connected with it; (3) Syllabic, 
where the symbol denotes a sound (appealing to the ear) which is s 
syllable (generally the first) of the word represented by it; and (4) 
Alphabetic, where each element of the syllable is represented by w 
separate symbol, 

z or details consult the authorities cited above, p. 386, ftn. 1. 
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the fact that modern ideas of the west have been success- 
fully represented by the Chinese in their script. Modern 
missionaries have been trying to introduce some variety 
of Roman script into China with appropriate marks for 
the tones but the result has been “a mere jumble of 
sounds, utterly  unintelligible".* But quite apart from 
this difficulty of a clear phonetic representation of the 
Chinese language there is one very important considera- 
tion of the essential characteristics of Chinese writing 
which Giles explains in these very clear words:* ‘‘The 
characters are a potent bond of union between the different 
parts of the empire with their various dialects.* If they 
should ever fall into disuse, China will have taken a first 
and most fatal step towards internal disruption. Even 
the Japanese, whose language is not only remarkably free 
from dialects, but polysyllabic and therefore more suitable 
for an alphabetical script, have utterly refused to abandon 
the Chinese script, which in spite of certain disadvantages 
has hitherto triumphantly adapted itself to all the needs 
of civilised intercourse''.* 


1 Eg. ''discuss-govern-country-assembly'' for Parliament, or 
"rise-descend-machine'' for a lift, or ''exclude-opposite'' to denote the 
Absolute. 

* An alphabet consisting of only 39 signs in all was suggested 
some time ago by the Chinese Board of Education. However, see 
Giles in the article in Encyclopaedia Britannica, 

* Ibid. 

* Not only within the geographical limits of China, but within 
the wider ` Empire of Chinese Culture", the writing is the most power- 
fal bond of union. 

5 Moreover it would be foolish to suppose that such eminently 
practical peoples like the Chinese and the Japanese would have stuck 
to this admittedly cumbrous system of writing, unless they were con- 
vinced of the more than сароид, advantages. 
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(iv) Absence of formal grammar 


This last is perhaps the most remarkable character- 
istic of this group of languages. The Chinese have never 
had any works on ''grammar'' in our sense of the term. 
In fact, they ''do not possess and never have possessed in 
their language any term equivalent to ‘grammar’. The 
language is quite beyond the reach of the application of 
such rules as have been successfully deduced from Latin 
and Greek''' As far back as we can get literary records 
in Chinese (and they go back to at least ten centuries 
B.c.)? we find that the language has been monosyllabic 
and ‘‘these monosvilables seem always to have been, 
incapable of inflection, agglutination or change of any 
kind. They are in reality root-ideas, and are capable of 
adapting themselves to their surroundings, and of playing 
each one such varied parts as noun, verb (transitive, neuter 
or even causal), adverb and conjunction . The Chinese 
themselves have never produced any work on formal 
grammar for the simple reason that their language 
does not lend itself to this sort of treatment. They 
classify their words into “full” and “empty” and the 
former again into ''living' and ‘“‘dead’’. “Living” words 
are those which denote an action or activity of some 
type and ''dead'" are those which indicate things 
acted upon.* An ''empty'" word is one which merely 


t Giles, China and the Chinese, p, 10. 


* Giles indeed mentions that some of the national ballads might 
be assigned to the 18th century В.С, (Encyclopaedia Britannsca). 

3 Giles, Ching and the Chinese, loc. cit. 

A Giles (Encyclopaedia Britannica) seems to imply that the 
“living” and '"dead'' words correspond to our verbs and substantives 
respectively. But this correspondence is not to be taken too literally. 


This division seems to be based more upon the fundamental differences 


of types as has been discussed above under the Law Polarity (5 241). ` 
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serve to define more closely the sense of another (‘‘full’’) 
word to which it is attached, and consequently these 
"empty' words most nearly approach our grammatical 
suffixes." Thus the word liao, which by itself stands 
for the idea of "completion", when used as an ‘‘empty’’ 
word, corresponds to the inflection of the past tense 
in the I.-E. languages; e.g. t'a lai (he comes), but 
t'a lai Пао (he came, lit. “he come finish"). The various 
"numerative'" particles employed in Chinese often serve 
merely as "empty'' words to indicate the plural. In short 
every word is a root-idea, and only its use in a sentence can 
determine whether it is to be a noun or an adjective or a 
verb (active or passive or causal). Thus the word ssu may 
mean, “to die", ''dead'' or “to kill" according to the 
context. ‘I'he context is determined chiefly by common 
sense and after some practice it is easy enough to get into 
the Chinese style. Thus a sentence like ''affair why 
must ancient" would mean in ordinary language, “why 
need one stick to the ways of the ancient in this matter?’’ 
So also “home one below heaven’’ would mean ''all under 
the canopy of Heaven are one family’. And ''few what 
see many what strange'' means ''the less a man sees, the 
more he has to wonder at’’. 


! On this account some people have maintained that these ''empty'* 
words are the relics of a prehistoric inflected stage of the Chinese 
language. 

2 "Pidgin-English" is in fact Chinese spoken with English words, 
When a Chinaman wishes to say "Do you want me ?'' he says, ‘You 
wantchee me no wantchee", for he merely translates word for word 
the Chinese ni yao wo pu yao. Of course the book language needs 
far greater practice, because the style is very terse and always full of 
allusions to the ancient Classics. 
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5 253. History of the Chinese Language 


The main divisions of Chinese are Northern and South- 
ern. ‘here are numerous dialects which differ so much 
from each other in phonetics that two Chinamen from 
different parts of the land cannot understand each other 
speaking. If they can read and write they can exchange 
their thoughts and carry on a ‘‘conversation’’ through 
writing,’ for Chinese writing has remained uniform and 
unchanged all through. Pronunciation has differed not 
merely from province to province but from age to age also. 
These changes have doubtless occurred according to definite 
phonetic laws. Fortunately also we have definite indica- 
tions from several sources about the ancient pronunciation 
of literary Chinese. For instance, Chinese script was 
carried over into Japan during the 3rd century a.D., and 
in Japan these Chinese words are pronounced as they 
used to be in China at that period.? 


Chronologically Chinese (i.e. the literary language) 
might be divided into four periods: 

1. The Archaic period from the earliest times (about 
3000 в.с.) up to the 6th century в.с. 

2. 'lhe Old Chinese period from the 6th century B.O. 
up to the 10th century A.D. 

3. The Middle Chinese period from the 10th to the 
13th century A.D. 

4. Modern Chinese period from the 18th century on- 
wards. 


! Japanese and other foreigners, if unable to speak Chinese, 
can make themselves understood in China by writing down their 


thoughts. 

2 So it has been remarked by someone that jf Confucius came back 
to life and talked as he did in his own lifetime, he would be better 
understood in Japan than in his own native province. 
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The ''Classies'" of China all belong to the Archaic 
period. 


The most important dialect of China is the literary or 
standard dialect—Kuan-hua (the language of the official)— 
better known in the West as the Mandarin. All educated 
Chinamen know this speech and all official work is carried 
on in it. The dialect of Peking (modern Peiping) is now 
regarded as the basis of Mandarin, but before 1424 a.n., 
when Nanking was the capital, Mandarin was based on 
the Southern dialect.! 


But we must clearly understand that Mandarin is the 
common standard dialect of the educated Chinese people. 
In modern days the vernaculars are also coming to the 
front as literary languages. So there are two varieties of 
literary language in China today: 1. ''The higher style" 
or "older" language апа 2. “The lower  style'' 
(vulgar) or '"newer'' languages.* The difference between 
the two is profound, covering not merely the choice of 
words but also idiom, construction and syntax. The 
"older'' style clings to the model set by the ''Classics''. 
This style is terse, stilted and full of allusions not under- 
standable except with a commentary. The ''newer'' 
style is distinctly easier and it seems that it has come 
to stay. A great lot of modern literature, novels, essays, 
poetry, drama, etc. is being written in this modern style. 
Modern newspapers also help this tendency. But it 
is in sharp contrast to the ''classical'' style and is inspired 
by the modern spirit of revolution. 
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3 954. The Semitic family:* its position among the 
language families of the world 


Ж This is the best developed and the best known family 
of languages after the Indo-European. Its monuments 
go back to a very remote antiquity and in the ancient days 
this family was the most important of the linguistic families 
of the world, because the people with the greatest political 
power in those days were the speakers of Semitic languages. 
Though not possessing any longer the predominant political 
importance of ancient days this family is even today second 
only to the Indo-European family of languages. The 

| various Semitic languages have developed religious litera- 

е tures of profound significance in the history of the world. 
Another important respect in which the Semitic languages 
have been of importance is that these languages have given 
the alphabet and the art of writing to most of the peoples 
of the world to-day. 


(0 Semitic and Hamitie 


This family is most closely related to the Hamitic;* 
во much so that some philologists are distinctly of opinion 
that these two families form ''one linguistic unity".  ''It 
seems, indeed”, says O'Leary, “that the Semitic group: 
is but one member of a much larger Hamitic family''.* 
The most characteristic features of Semitic languages—viz., 
trilateral roots—is undoubtedly absent in the Hamitic, 
but a long separation and the influence of foreign idiom 


1 See Tucker, op. cit., pp. 155-172, also O'Leary. Comparative: 
Grammar of the Semitic Languages, pp. 1-23. 

3 China and India are the only countries of the old world at present. 
whose alphabets are of indigenous growth. 


а з See $ 240 above. 


4 Op. cit, p. 5. 
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might conceivably have broken down the structure of 
the Hamitic languages.* But the points of resemblance 
are so close that even though few in number they are 
"unusually significant’’.? These points of contact might 
be enumerated thus: 

1. The tense system of both families is based upon 
the fundamental difference of completed and incomplete 
action. The time idea is secondary. 

2. The plural suffixes of nouns in both families are 
probably of common origin. 

3. The -t used as a sign of the feminine is also charac- 
teristic of both. 

4. The possession of “grammatical gender'' is com- 
mon to both. 

5. 'The pronouns in both the families are beyond all 
doubt identical in origin. 


These points, though only five in number, are of great 
importance, the last point particularly might be considered 
as almost conclusive. Pronouns form perhaps the most 
stable element in a language and they do not change 
appreciably even after a long interval in spite of a great 
deal of foreign influence. 


(ii) Semitic and Indo-European 


Between peoples speaking the Semitic and the Indo- 
European languages there has always existed very close 
and intimate cultural relationship throughout human 
history. Doubtless the mutual influences of the two types 


1 Probably the same kind of complete break-up of grammatical 
structure has occurred in the Polynesian family as compared to the 
Malayan; see § 242 (pp. 338-340). 

z ‘Iucker, op. cit., p. 160. 

3 See 5 240 ii (pp. 357-358). 
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of languages on each other have been very deep and lasting. 
But how far these two types have materially affected each 
other's structure has not yet been definitely made out. 
There are certain resemblances of detail which are, indeed, 
remarkably striking, but these might well have been 
only borrowings on one side or the other. There is 
also another explanation possible of these resemblances, 
viz. that both these types had a common ancestor. But 
if this were the case, that common ancestor must be put 
long anterior to any historical records. The whole subject 
is exceedingly interesting but very complex and no definite 
attempt had been made towards solving it until quite 
recently... We may however mention that the meeting 
place of the Semitic and Indo-European peoples at the 
"dawn of history” was chiefly in Mesopotamia and also 
somewhat further West.* Three languages of great interest 
to students of linguistics show what the results of a 
mingling of these two types might produce. These are 
in chronological order, (1) the languages of the Hittites as 
deciphered from the Boghaz-kiiei inscriptions, (2) Pahlavi 
which was developed in Iran during the first six centuries 
of the Christian era and (8) Urdu which was admittedly 
a hybrid produced under the stress of the Islamic invaders 
of India. The last-named shows the Semitic influence 
chiefly in the very large percentage of purely Semitic words 
used. In Pahlavi, though essentially it is an Indo-European, 
language, the proportion of the Semitic element 18 so large 
that for a long time it was classed as a Semitic language.” 
About the language of the Hittites a controversy 
raged in the beginning as to whether it is а Semitic 


1 See p. 68, ftn. 1. 
2 E.g. in the empire of the Hittites. 
a See Haug, Essay on Pahlavi. 
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language largely influenced by Indo-European or an Indo- 
European language largely modified by Semitic.! ¥ 

The main points of contrast between the Semitic and 
the Indo-European languages are: 

1. The trilateral roots of Semitic are unknown in 
Indo-European. 

2. The flexion їп Semitic is mainly internal, whereas 
in Indo-European it is by suffixes only. 

3. There are no true compounds in Semitic. The 
only compounds allowed in Semitic are of the nature of 
ihe ystatgeq—i.e. “juxtaposition of two nouns'', one being 
"governed'' by the other, or standing to it in the relation 
of genitive.* 

4. Prefixes are largely employed in Semitic languages 
to form derivative conjugations such as causals, reflexives, 
ete. But in the Indo-European no grammatical form is 
built up with a prefix. 


s 255. Chief characteristics of Semitic languages: 
(i) Trilateral roots 


The most striking features of Semitic languages is that 
the ‘‘root’’, or the ultimate form from which all others 
are derivable, consists of three consonants which remain - 
unvarying throughout the whole series of derived words.? 


1 prot. Sayce strongly favoured the first view, whereas Prof. 
Hrozny, who had worked long at these inscriptions, strongly supported 
the second view. See ‘he Decipherment of the Hittite Language" by 
S. J. Crawford, JKAS., 1919. 
z Tucker, op. cit., p. 163. These compounds are mostly proper 
TM р 50998 Hie BenJemin, Beth-Shemesh. It may also be noted that in 
Rent | such compoun the word-order in Semitic is exactly the reverse of that 
| án 1ndo-KEuropean. The two examples given may be — in 
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The fundamental idea conveyed by the root is represented 
by its three consonants. 


(ii) Internal flexion 


But merely a group oí three consonants would be 
unpronounceable; vowels must be used in order that roots 
like qtl, ktb, nsr, etc., might be uttered at all. And the 
whole structure of Semitic syntax depends on what 
vowels are used to help in the pronunciation of these roots. 
These vowels, in fact, constitute the essential morphological 
machinery of these languages and they vary in quantity, 
quality, position and number. To put the same thing 
m other words, the Semitic flexion is mainly internal. 
And this internal vowel change is supplemented by the 
addition to prefixes and suffixes.? All derived nominal 
and adjectival forms are also built up in the same manner. 
The nearest parallels in the I.-E. languages to this internal 
flexion of the Semitic are the Ablaut and Vowel-grada- 
tion.” ut in the Semitic languages the vowel change 
is different in its very nature. In the I.E. languages, 
it is by no means systematically used nor is there any 
grammatical signification attached to this change. The 
L-E. Ablaut is essentially a phenomenon resulting from 
the shifting of the accent and as such it concerns the 
phonology of this family, not the syntax, as is the case 
with the Semitic family. 


(ui) The use of prefires and suffixes to supplement 
internal flexion : 
As mentioned above the internal flexion is supplement- 


ad by the use on prefixes and suffixes. The use of prefixes 


1 See the example from the root qt! given in chap. IT, § 24 (i). 
3 See below sub-section (ii). 
з The am, gfg and amarru of Sanskrit. See Chap. VIII above. 
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as a part of the syntactical machinery is also a distinguish- 
ing characteristic of these languages. The most notable 
use of the prefix is for the formation of derived conjuga- 
tions. In Arabic there are no less than fifteen such 
derived conjugations.' Thus from the root ktb, to write 
we get dktaba, he caused to write (i.e. he dictated); 
takdtaba, he mutually corresponded; inkataba, it was 
written; iktataba, he wrote from dictation; istaktuba, 
he asked some one to write; and so on. In the verbal 
tenses the completed action (the ''perfect') is denoted 
by a suffix, whereas a prefix denotes an incomplete action 
(imperfect or continuous). Thus, katab-at, she wrote, but 
ta-ktubu, she writes; so also katab-nà, we wrote, but 
na-ktubu, we write. 


(iv) Grammatical gender 


The possession of grammatical gender as opposed to 
natural gender is shared by this family in common with 
the Hamitic and Indo-European families. This is re- 
garded by many as an argument in favour cf postulating 
an ultimate common ancestor for all these three families. 
In this connection mention may also be made of the 
feminine suffix -t, which is also found in Hamitic.* 


(v) Case relations expressed only by three suffixes 


There are only three cases clearly distinguished by 
suffixes. The use of particles in primitive Semitic had 
to a certain extent prevented the formation of many cases 
by means of suffixes. The three cases are nominative, 
accusstive and genitive, though the uses of the latter 
twe are not the same as those of tbe dio Egone 
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accusative and genitive. In fact these two oblique cases 
cover not merely the ground of all the oblique cases of the 


Indo-European but are also used to express adverbial and 
adjectival relations as well. 


(vt) The amalgamation of possessive and objective pronouns 


Possessive pronouns are suffixed at the end of the noun 
 possessed'', e.g., Arabic katab-I, my book; Hebrew Eli, 
my God. This device has been adopted into Irani also. So 
also the direct object of a verb if a pronoun is also suffixed 
to the verb, e.g., Arabic daraba-ni, he struck me.! 


(тїї) Absence of true compounds 


This has already been considered above as one of the 


main points of difference between the Semitic and the 
Indo-European.? 


(viii) Use of particles and the consequent development of 
the analytical type in modern Semitic 


The case suffixes were, from early times, supplemented 
by the use of particles to indicate, or rather to emphasise 
and to make clearer relations of words in a sentence. 
In course of time, by regular phonetic decay (as happens 
in every language) the suffixes tended to be obliterated and 
were largely replaced by these particles. Thus in course 
of time the languages became more and more analytic. 
The most marked advance in this direction is to be noted 
in Modern Hebrew. 


(iz) The differences between the languages of this family 
are much smaller than in any other family 
he essential feature of the Semitic family, viz., that 
in each word the consonants supply the idea and the 


1 Root drb, to strike. 
з £254 above. 
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vowels the syntax, has led to a remarkable stability in 
these languages. The various languages of this remarkable 
family ‘‘stand to each other...in the relation of accentuated 
dialects.'" Practically the only differences between these 
languages are phonetic. And even if a language is 
considered historically, we find that the differences at 
various stages of growth are chiefly due to the phonetic 
decay of affixes and an increased use of particles, in other 
words, the differences are mainly due to a growth from 
synthesis to analysis. The simplicity and regularity of 
primitive Semitic grammar is responsible for this state 
of homogeneity in this family. There was no great wealth 
of from in the primitive speech, so that each language 
as it branched off had to choose its own forms from among 
a limited number. Neither was the structure of this type 
in itself such as could admit of any considerable variation. 


к 256. Divisions of the Semitic Family. 
These are shown in Table XLVI? 


‘here are five main groups as can be seen in Table 
XLVI: Akkadian, Canaanite, Aramaic, Arabic and 
Abyssinian.“ The interrelations of these five are so close 
that it is not possible to arrange them in any groups except 
geographically as in the Table. Nor can we point to any 
one of these five as approaching the ''parent language.” 
Still, to some extent, Arabic seems to represent the 
purest Semitic because the least affected by alien elements, 
but frequently ''we find in the Hebrew and Assyrian forms 


`. Tucker, op. cit., р. 165. 
* The Table is based on Kieckers and O'Leary. 
* 1 use this name following O'Leary to distinguish this branch 
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in full vigour which have disappeared from, but left their 
traces in Arabic.'' 


Arabia seems to have been the centre from which 
these languages radiated outwards. But it is possible 
that this Arabian group itself had been derived from a 
Hamitic source in Africa or elsewhere. This much is 
certain that ' Arabia was the locus in which the Semitic 
languages specialised in their distinctive characteristics 
so that on passing out from Arabia they already showed 
the features which we have to regard as distinctively 
Semitic.'"? The plateau of Central Arabia was in pre- 
historic ages a fertile and capable of supporting a large 
population. The growing desiccation of Arabia was 
probably the cause of successive migration waves into 
the fertile plains of the Euphrates and the Nile and into 
the pastures of Canaan which have been rightly described 
in the Bible as the “land flowing with milk and honey.”’ 


§ 257. Akkadian. 


This name has been suggested by Kieckers instead of 
the more usual Babylonian-Assyriam because the Akkadians 
were the first Semitic people to settle down in the ''fertile 
crescent of Mesopotamia. These people were con- 
temporaries of the Sumerians and later on replaced them 
in power. In their turn they were replaced by migratory 
tribes from Central Arabia who founded Babylon. These 
latter were again conquered by another wave of Semitic 
emigrants (from the same ancestral homeland), who went 


further north right up to the Taurus range and founded: : 


the city of Niniveh and the empire of Assyria. 


1 O'Leary, op. cit., p. 5. 
E Ibid., Р. 6. 
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The oldest Semitic documents we possess are the 
inscriptions of Sargon I, the great conqueror (about 
2800 B.C.). The reign of the great lawgiver Hammurabi 
(about 2100 B.C.) was the most flourishing period of 
Babylonian culture and literature. Later on the inscrip- 
tions became less numerous. 

These Semitic Akkadians and the later Babylonians 
who conquered the Sumerians imposed their language 
upon the conquered, but at the same time they adopted 
the higher culture of the latter. The whole Empire of 
Babylon became Semitic in language by B.C. 2400. But 
still Sumerian continued as the official tongue in soma 
cities like Nippur, Erech, Arad-Sin and Ram-Sin for four 
centuries longer. With the acceptance of the ancient 
culture the Babylonian Semites also absorbed a great deal 
of the Sumerian religious ideals and ritual. In fact the 
sacred texts of the Babylonian religion continued for a 
long time to be in Sumerian and the ritual, too, was largely 
conducted in the ancient language of Sumer. These 
Sumerian texts were accompanied by Babylonian transla- 
tions and glosses. Indeed a good bit of our knowledge 
of the Sumerian language we owe to the ancient 
Babylonian scholars who critically edited these Sumerian 
texts and compiled glossaries of Sumerian words. 

The Assyrians, who replaced the Babylonians in power 
spoke a language very little different from that of Babylon. 
The earliest Assyrian inscriptions are of the reign of 
Tiglath Pileser I (about 1100 B.C.). The reign of Assur- 
bani-pal (B.C. 668-626) is a period of great literary activity. 

After the fall of Niniveh (B.C. 606) a revival of 
Babylonian culture took place and during the long reign 
of Nebuchadnazzar (B.C. 604-561) there was a careful 
collection made of all the ancient texts and they were 
carefully stored in the royal library. 
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Long after the conquest of Babylon by Kurush (B.C. 
532) the language of Babylon survived and was used by 
the Iranian Achaemenians even for their own inscriptions 
up to B.C. 400. Till the reign of Darius the Great 
Babylonian remained the language of trade and commerce. 
But Aramaic had already become a competitor for some 
time and it replaced Babylonian almost imperceptibly. 
Even in the days of Darius the Great the script of the 
Aramaeans was in common use,’ because it was cursive 
and more convenient for daily use than the elaborate 
cuneiform syllabary. 


§ 258. Canaanite. 

The marauding Semitic nomads of the Arabian plateau 
overflowed into the fertile land of Canaan and found a 
well established culture there. They soon stretched up to 
the Mediterranean and took up the culture of the older 
inhabitants. 

The earliest Cansanite remains consist of the famous 
Tell-el Amarna letters (15th century B.C.) addressed to 
the Egyptian rulers Amenophis ТЇЇ and Amenophis TV 
by tributary chieftains in Palestine. Some think that this 
dialect was the direct parent of the Phoenician. The 
earliest Phoenician inscriptions belong to the 9th and the 
10th centuries B.C., but the vast majority are of the 5th 
century. The Phoenicians (or the Philistines) were 
originally refugees from Crete who had adopted the Semitic 
language of Canaan. They were great traders and sea- 
farers and they founded the very important state in North 
Africa—Carthage. The language of this Phoenician colony 
is known to us through numerous inscriptions and is called 
Punic. The language survived till well into the Christian 
era. St. Augustine (854-430 A.D.) who was a Carthaginian 

1 This script was carried to the Panjab when the Tranians con- 
«quered it; and from this was born the Kharosthi script of ancient Indie. 
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himself has made some statements about the Punic 
language of his days, comparing it with Hebrew. Punic 
seems to have been influenced by Hamitic languages 
nnd to have been considerably ''broken up'' as regards 
its grammatical forms. 

Another ancient language of Canaan is the language 
of the famous inscription of King Mesha on the Moabitd 
stone (about 930 B.C.). It contains some .forms which 
are quite archaic and have been lost in the other groups. 

Hebrew is undoubtedly the most important of the 
Canaanite languages. Tt was the language of the Semitic 
speaking settlers in Canaan, modified by the non-Semitic 
idiom of the earlier inhabitants. The composition of the 
Old Testament began, probably. as early as the 8th century 
B.C. Pure Classical Hebrew was written (and probably 
also spoken) till the days of Jeremiah (about 600 B.C.). 
The language before that period is remarkably uniform. 
The Babylonian exile made Hebrew definitely into a 
literary language, and the vernacular of the people left 
behind, tended more and more towards Aramaic until 
literary Hebrew, so tenaciously preserved, ceased to be 
intelligible to the people left behind in Palestine. After 
the Old Testament the Mishna is the most important 
religious text of the Jews. It was written down in the 
2nd century A.D. The language represents a later stage 
of Classical Hebrew and is called Hakmim, ''the speech 
of the learned." In many Jewish homes today Hebrew 
is still zealously cultivated and it is still used as the 
literary language. But there has been a good deal of 
foreign admixture and modern Hebrew has advanced most 
towards the analytic stage of all the Semitic languages.’ 


1 A very queer development ig Yiddish spoken by the Jews of 
Germany. It is really German mixed with Hebrew to such an extent 
that it has become в distinct hybrid dialect. d 
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The movement amongst the Jews, began since the end 
of the Great War, of going ‘Баск to Palestine’’ has 
started new dreams of a reunited Jewish nation and «a 
rejuvenated Hebrew language. In Palestine, the University 
of Jerusalem has taken up the question of reviving Hebrew 


and making it an adequate medium for expressing modern 
thought. 


5 259. Aramaic. 


Canaanite (as represented by Hebrew) and Aramaic are 
so close together that they may be regarded as dialects 
of one parent tongue. Hence in the discussion of the 
different varieties of Aramaic it is difficult to ascertain their 
exact positions and relations, because Hebrew and Aramaic 
had been most intimately connected in Palestine during 
many centuries as literary languages. Aramaic was 
originally the dialect of those Semitic invaders of Palestine 
and Syri who had gone further north and had settled 
in the Aram or the highlands. In fact they had been the 
pre-Israelite immigrants who had been pressed northwards 
by the later comers.‘ The earliest Aramaic inscriptions 
are those of Zinjirli and Nerab found near Damascus and 
dated about the 6th century B.C. In the earlier period, 
when Phoenicia dominated, Aramaic was merely the 
dialect of the northern highlanders. But after the decline 
of Phoenicia the city of Carchemish became the centre of 
trade and Aramaic rose rapidly to be the language of 
political and commercial intercourse all over Western Asia 
and Egypt. 

_ After Aramaic had become the common language of 
Western Asia considerable literary activity was observed 
amongst the Jews of Egypt. Numerous papyri of that 
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Period have been discovered. Several chapters of the 
Bible are also in this variety of Aramaic,’ and for this 
I reason it has been called Biblical Aramaic. 

Palmyrene (3rd century B.C.) and Nabatean (18% 
century B.C.) are known from inscription which were 
actually written down by the Arabs. They spoke their 
own language, Arabic but for purposes of inscriptions used 
Aramaic. 

At the time of Jesus Christ a variety of Aramaic was 
spoken as vernacular in Palestine and Galilee. Hebrew 
was confined to the learned. Christ himself spoke 

A Aramaic, as can be seen from the actual words quoted 
in the Gospels.? This variety is known as Galilean. After 
the fall of Jerusalem the learned Hebrew was entirely 
replaced by Aramaic even in literature and it continued 
to be the chief language of Palestine until it was replaced 
by Arabic after the Arab conquest. Many Jewish works 
have been written in this speech and hence it has been 
named Jewish Aramaic.” The Jewish (or Jerusalem) 
Talmud of 8 later date is also in the same dialect.* 
Another variety of Aramaic is called Samaritan but 
it is hard to place it exactly. It seems to have been ''the 
vernacular speech of Israel corrupted by Aramaic ele- 
ments'. But it must also be remembered that Hebrew 
and Aramaic are so close to each other that it is hard 
“to decide what dialectical peculiarities to justify inclusion 
in one group or the other.'* Some Samaritan literature 


1 These are, e.g., Ezra, iv and vii and Daniel, ii and vii. 
2 Mark, vii, ЗА; v, 41. 
з One of these works is the Jewish Torgum (6th century A.D.) in 
4 queer mixture of the two main dialects. 
27 4 This has to be distinguished from the Babylonian Talmud in 
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s O'Leary, op. cit., p. 14. wot 
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is known to us including a translation of the Hebrew 
Pentateuch (4th century A.D.) and some later poetry of 
post-Islamic times. 

After the Arab conquest in the 7th century, West 
Aramaic almost died out, except in a few villages in the 
Lebanon. These dialects were living until the 16th and 
even the 17th century. Even today West Aramaic 
survives in one or two villages of Antilebanon, the Malüla. 

While West Aramaic was used mainly for Jewish 
works, Kast Aramaic was utilised for Christian writings. 
This branch is known as Syriac, or sometimes аз 
"Christian Aramaic'" It has developed several dialects. 
Of these Palestinian Syriae (or Syriac in the narrow sense) 
possesses an almost exclusively Christian literature. The 
earliest piece in this dialect is a manuscript preserved in 
the Vatican entitled “the Liturgy of the Nile." There) 
are also other documents, because the language continued 
to be used for literature long after it had been replaced 
by Arabic as the mother tongue of the people. Syriac 
literature begins about the 2nd century A.D. and its 
vocabulary has been greatly influenced by Greek. 

Owing to the persecution of Nestorian Christians by 
the Orthodox Greek Church at Byzantium the Nestorians 
spread eastwards into Trim and even beyond. Their 
language (East Syriac) is still spoken in Mesopotamia. 
Its three subdivisions are Torane, Urumia and Fellahi 
dialects. The last is spoken round about Mosul and it 
possesses some songs of a devotional nature composed in 
imitation of the earlier Syriac poems. 

Another variety of Eastern Aramaic was used for the 
Babylonian Talmud and is known as the Babylonian 


1 This name is s misnomer and is hence not used here. Although 
most of the writings in Syriac are Christian there are some important 
Jewish works also to be found in thia language. 
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Aramaic. And yet another was that used by the Gnostics 
in Mesopotamia and known as Mandean. This dialect 
embodies a considerable literature which is free from any 
special religious bias whether Judaic, Christian or Islamic. 
Hence the language developed unhampered and in a 
natural way; it is therefore linguistically important. 
It shows the various tendencies in Aramaic being carried 
further. 


§ 260. Arabic. 


This is the most important branch of the Semitic 
family. Being near ''the centre of distribution of the 
Semitic languages and in all probability their area of 
specialisation'', Arabic is the richest in Semitic forms 
and a knowledge of this language is essential for Semitic 
philology. When the Arabs spread over the whole of the 
civilised world, Arabie necessarily came into close contact 
with other languages and thus split up into various 
modern dialects. Arabia itself had had contact with other 
cultures as well, but this was mainly through other 
branches of the Semitic family. Thus Greek culture 
came to the Arabs through Syria and Iranian through 
Mesopotamia and Yemen, in all of which Semitic languages 
dominated. Hence, inspite of foreign cultural contacts, 
the language of Arabia was enabled to preserve its essen- 
tial Semitic purity and richness, and was ''less affected 
by alien influences than any other of the Semitie 
languages.’ The influence of the Qur'an has also been 
very great in preserving the purity of the Arabic tongue.’ 

The main divisions of Ancient Arabic are into Northern 
and Southern, often called Classical Arabic and Himyaritic 
respectively. In the Northern dialect the earliest remains. 
consist of a number of inscriptions. The oldest of these 


1 Bee 5 49 above. 
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is on à tomb of an early Arab chieftain found at Fn- 
Машага near Damascus and dated A.D. 328. Another 
iuscription (а trilingual one in Arabie, Syriac and Greek) 
has been discovered at Zabad near Aleppo, which has been 
assigned to A.D. 512. 

Old Arab poetry dates from several centuries before 
the birth of Mohammad. On account of the annual 
gathering of all Arab tribes at Mecca and the bardio 
contests held there, Old Arabic poetry soon assumed a 
“national” character and the greatest honour an Arab 
poet could win was to have his poem installed in the 
sacred precincts of the Kaaba.' The speech of Mecca 
and the other important cities was the Hijaz dialect. I$ 
had come under the influence of foreign traders who 
thronged in Месса, and even in the Prophet's day it was 
not pure.* The Nejd dialect of the hinterland nomads 
of the desert had always been noted for its purity. Tt 
represented the older form and was almost entirely free 
from foreign admixture. 


Mohammad had been sent out amongst these desert 
nomads to be nursed while yet an infant, and there he 
learnt to speak the pure desert dialect. Throughout his 
life the speech of the Prophet was marked by the extreme 
purity of form and its wonderful directness of appeal. 
Thus the Qur'án, emphatically the Prophet's own work, 
when accepted as a standard for all time, set the finest 
example for Classical Arabic. This great book has tended 
more than anything else to preserve the essential features 
of Semitic speech.* 


4 Nicholson, Literary History of the Arabs, Chap. Ш. 


_ * O'Leary, ор. cit., p. 18. | 
з ‘The basis of the Qur'ün was the Hijaz dialect, but it is in a 


much purer form owing to the upbringing of the Prophet. 
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This twofold division of Arabic into the Hijaz and Nejd 
dialects exists even up to this day. Among the latter may 
be enumerated the numerous dialects of the nomadic 
tribes. 

As Islam spread Arabic was carried into Iraq, Syria, 
Egypt and North Africa. In the early days the main 
centre of Islam in Iraq was at Kufa. The early Arabic 
grammarians were living near this centre and as examples 
of "vulgar speech’’ they have often quoted the speech 
of the lower classes at Kufa. Many of these peculiarities 
are found in the Arabic of Iraq even today. In the Iraq 
Arabic there has been a considerable admixture of Irani 
and Turkish and in recent years from French and Urdu.! 

In Syria, too, several dialects might be distinguished, 
especially in the larger cities like Damascus and Jerusalem. 
Borrowings from other languages (e.g., Turkish, and 
Greek) are found here also. But the dialect of the 
fellahin (the peasant) in the villages approximates very 
closely to that of Iraq. Both in Iraq and in Syria con- 
siderable literary activity has been going on recently. 

Egyptian Arabic has been showing great literary acti- 
vity during the last fifty years and the great University of 
Cairo has been the chief fostering centre of this. It has 
undoubtedly been the great centre of Arab tradition, learn- 
ing and research during many centuries. Among the 
Egyptian dialects that of Sinai marks a sort of transition 
stage between the Syrian and Hijaz dialects on the one 
hand and the Egyptian dialects on the other. 

The Arabic dialects of North Africa have been such 
influenced by Hamitic Berber or Libyan dialects hence 


y As a result of the British mandate over Iraq after World War I 
a large number of Urdu-speaking officials and traders have settled in 
Iraq. In fact Urdu-speaking Indians had gone to Iraq as traders even 
before that. | 
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they are markedly different from the Arabic of Syria and of 
Egypt. At an earlier stage in the development of North 
African Arabic one group passed on into Andalusia in 
Spain where it gave rise to a very great literature. The 
Spanish Arabs were the earliest teachers of Europe in arts 
and sciences and philosophy. 

Maltese is essentially North African Arabic but it has 
been influenced by Syrian Arabic through the Arab settlers 
in Sicily. The vocabulary is largely Italian. 

The dialects of Hadramaut and Oman though geogra- 
phically in the south are essentially North Arabic in origin. 


The Himyari!! were an ancient ruling race of Arabia. 
In the south of Arabia there was a Minaean kingdom 
which is said to have commenced about 1250 B.C. Later 
in the 8th century B.C. came the Sabaean kingdom. The 
languages of both these are known through inscriptions 
dated the 4th and 3rd centuries B.C. Of the modern 
dialects Mehri has been strongly influenced by Somali. 
The other minor dialects of Himyaritic seem to form a 
transition group between Semitic and Hamitic. 


§ 261. Abyssinian 
"Һе Semites seem to have entered Abyssinia about 


the 4th century B.C. It was mainly through Sabaea that. 


this emigration proceeded. “А culture different from 
that of Mesopotamia passed through South Arabia intd 
Abyssinia”, and this line of communication was пой 
interrupted till after the rise of Islam.? In Abyssinia the 
Semites settled in the most fertile tracts inland and drove 
the original Hamites into the deserts between the fertile 
plateau and the sen. Abyssinia accepted Christianity 


1 The Homéréatai of the Greeks. 
2 Abyssinia ie essentially a Christian land. 
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shoot the 4th century A.D. through the Coptic church of 
Égypt and thus a great many Coptic and Greek words 
have come into the language. The various renderings of 
the Bible started Abyssinian literature. It is fairly copious 
in other directions also. The early literary dialect is 
{Ge'ez which is no longer spoken since the 14th century, 
but is still used їп Abyssinian liturgy. The modern 
spoken dialects are Tigré and Tigrañe. Amharic is the 
standard literary dialect today. It has been the language 
of the ruling classes in Abyssinia since 1270 A.D. It has 
influenced every other dialect of Abyssinia. Ambaric is 
widely different from every other Semitic language, 
because it seems to have been superposed upon an original 
Hamitic foundation. 


§ 262. Unclassified languages of Eurasia: Ancient 


In spite of all elaborate methods of classification adopted 
by philologists there are still many languages which defy 
proper classification. They show no striking affinity to 
each other nor to any known language family. Most of 
these ''uncelassified'" languages are ancient and extinct 


and a few are modern. The ancient unclassified languages 


are: 1. Ancient Cretan (or Minoan), 2. Mohenjo-daro (or 
Indus Valley), 3. Sumerian, 4. Elamite (or Susian), 
5. Khatti (sometimes called Proto-Khatti), 6. Mittani, 
7. Kassite, 8. Vannic, 9. Karian, 10. Lydian, 11. Lykian, 
and 12. Etruscan. 

1. Ancient Cretan (or Minoan) inscriptions are found 
in abundance, The writing seems to be partly alphabetic, 
partly syllabic. Some of these can be read in a fashior 
and their meaning made out more or less accurately. A 
few are in well-known scripts, like the Cypriote syllabary, 
and these have given us an idea of what the language 
was like. Nothing can yet be said for certain about the 
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language except that it is neither Indo-European nor 
Semitic. There are à number of apparent suffixes, but 
we cannot say more. The dialects of the speech were 4 
spoken well into historical times. From Egyptian 
documents we know that this language was known there 
by the name Keftiu. Some of the details mentioned 
seem to point to Philistine connections, while others point 
to Etruscan. All that can be done for the present is that 
we can get lists of Minoan words and their meanings.! 
Many of these have been borrowed freely by the later 
Greeks. From these lists we can form a very good idea 
of the culture of ancient Crete. ‘“‘It is enough to permit 
us to imagine that the Cretan language was capable of 
expressing every subtlety of poetry and of satisfying the 
demands of literature and science. . . ., Cretan writing 
expressed a highly civilised language which shed its 
influence far and wide’’.? 

2. The excavations at Mohenjo-daro have revealed 
a very high type of culture and the inscriptions found 
have been very numerous. Various people have made 
attempts to decipher these; but we have as yet found no 
definite solution of their real meaning. The writing seems 
to be partly heiroglyphic and partly alphabetic. It seems, 
judging from the very obvious resemblances with the 
Sumerian symbols, that the language might be connected? 
with that of Sumer. Professor Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji 
of Calcutta has, in a very interesting article entitled 
"Recent Discoveries in Sindh and the Panjab''? tried 
to show the possible connections that might have existed | 
between the cultures of the Indus valley, of Sumer and 


! Hesychius in his Lericon has given a number of words from 
Cretan dialects with their meanings. 

2 The Aegean Civilization by G. Glotz, p. 388. 

з Indian Historical Quarterly, March, 1925. 
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of Crete. He has also tried to bring out a possible 
connection with the Dravidians of South India. Since 
1936 Father H, Heras of the St. Xavier's College, Bombay 
has been working on these inscriptions on the tentative 
hypothesis that the language is Dravidian, and he has 
given a series of very interesting papers on the subject. 
At any rate the Indus valley culture and the inscriptions 
are non-Aryan; and bearing in mind the linguistic ‘‘island"’ 
of Brahui? it does not seem quite impossible that the 
Mohenjo-daro languages might have had Dravidian affinities. 

9. Sumerian inscriptions are among the oldest human 
documents discovered so far. Some of these have been 
dated as far back as B.C. 4000. They are written in а 
pictorial script which later on developed into cuneiform. 
The script of Sumer together with its religion and culture 
was assimilated by the Semitic Babylonians. Having 
accepted the ancient religion of Sumer the Babylonian 
conquerors regarded the language of these scriptures as 
sacred and so they studied it assiduously. We owe our 
knowledge of this ancient language to the ancient Babylo- 
nian scholars. The Sumerian language is agglutinating. 
Prefixes are found for the derivation of nouns. There 
are only two ''tenses'" for verbs indicating complete 
and incomplete action. The language died out as common 
speech about B.C. 2000 but it continued to be used by 
the learned as a ''sacred'' tongue up to B.C. 300. There 
are two clearly marked dialects. 

4. Elamite (or Susian) is known to us through & 
large number of inscriptions. The earliest of these is & 
group of bilingual (Elamite and Akkadian) inscriptions 


1 The late Prof, Mark Collins of Madras also tried to show that 
Sumerian and Dravidian were connected. 
2 See § 179. 
2 See § 957, р. 406. 
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of about B.C. 2500. А second group of Elamite inscrip- 
tions belong to the period between the 16th and the 8th 
centuries B.C. And there is a third group of trilingual 
inscriptions (Old Persian, Babylonian and Elamite) of 
the Achaeminian kings of Irün. There are clear differences 
between these three groups indicating growth from stage 
to stage. It was the language of Elam (or Susiana).! 
Older scholars gave it the name ''Medic'" which was s 
misnomer. ‘The language іє suffix-agglutinating. The 
verbal conjugation is very complex and has not been quite 
satisfactorily worked out as yet. 

5. Khatti (sometimes also called Proto-Khatti) was 
the language of the original inhabitants of Asia Minor 
who were later displaced by the Hittites. Ethnologically 
as well as linguistically these people were very different 
from the Hittites. The distinguishing characteristic of 
the language is that there are grammatical prefixes and 
not suffixes. 

6. Mittani was the language of the kingdom of that 
name and is preserved to us in a single cuneiform inscrip- 
tion associated with the Tel-el-Amarna letters from King 
Dusharatta (about B.C. 1400) to the Egyptian king 
Amenophis 111 about certain questions of boundary and 
about the marriage of Dusharatta’s daughter, Daduhipa 
(or Tadukhipa) with the king of Egypt. The structure 
of the language seems to be agglutinating. The Khurri 
speech found later on in Armenia seems to have been a 
variety of Mittani. 

7. The Kassites come to the front in the history of 
Babylonia from the 17th century B.C. These people 
continued to be strong in their native Zagros mountains 
right up to the days of Alexander the Great. There is 


1 Modern Luristan and Khuzistan. 
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only one small glossary of Kassite words with Semitic 


equivalents extant, and so we have no further information 
about the language of these interesting people. 

8. Vannie is found in one or two cuneiform inscriptions 
of about the 9th or the Sth century B.C. These give only 
à few words and grammatical forms. 

9. Karian is known from some four score short inscrip- 
tions of the 7th century B.C. ‘These are in an early form 
of the Greek alphabet. Being very short not much 
information is available about the language itself. 

10. Lydian is of the same age as the Karian and is 
known through the glossaries of classical writers and some 
inscriptions. Some df the flexions resemble those of Indo- 
European very closely, but we have not enough material 
to assert any definite relationship therefrom. 

11. Lykian is known from inscriptions dating not 
earlier than the Ist century B.C. А few of these are 
bilingual (Greek and Lykian) and unfortunately they are 
in an extremely fragmentary condition. A few words 
and forms tempt one to imagine that the vocabulary is 
non-Indo-European while the grammar is Indo-European. 
The material at our command, however, is too scanty to 
nlow any definite assertion. 

12. Etruscan was at one time thought to be Indo- 
European because of certain close resemblances of words. 
But these might well have been mere borrowings. The 
Etruscans entered Italy about the 15th century B.C. 
The earliest inscriptions are dated about the 600 B.C. and 
‘most of the Etruscan inscriptions are of the age of 
Augustus (B.C. 30—A.D. 14) and several of these are 
bilingual (Latin and Etruscan). The most important 
document in Etruscan is the text on a mummy wrapping 
from Agram, which has not yet been satisfactorily 
explained. At any rate it has definitely proved that the 
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language is not Indo-European. Modern research tends 
to the opinion that Etruscan might have had affinities. t 
with the Austric language of Asia. ¥ | 


Š 263. Unclassified languages of Eurasia: Modern. 


Among these we may consider the following: 1. Basque. 
2. Japanese, 3. Korean, 4. Lati, 5. Andaman and 
6. Burushaski. 

1. Basque: Among the unclassified living languages 
the most remarkable is Basque which is confined to a small 
district in West Pyrennese. There are at least eight clear 
dialects. The language is agglutinating in the main but 
the verbal system is distinctly of the polysynthetic type. 
"In an organised system of classification Basque would 
come midway between the American families of languages 
and...Ugrian'".' Some of the remarkable features of the 
speech are: 

(a) The article is & postposition, e.g. zaldi, horse; 
zaldi-&, the horse. 

(b) The pronouns show a superficial resemblance to- 
the Semitic and Hamitie pronouns. 

(c) Gender distinction is found in verbal forms only, 
but the strangest peculiarity is that the gender of the 
person addressed is to be taken into account; e.g. eztakit 
means "I do not know it'', but if a woman is addressed, 
it becomes estaki na-t, “I do not know it, O woman", 
while to a man one should say eztaki-a-t,? “I do not 
. know it, О man". Not only this, but there is a form of 
E respect трлр “Т do not know it, О respected one”, 
ара a. “childish | form", — -t, “Tado, not know Mee 
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(d) The verbal system is very complex because it 
incorporates the subject pronoun as well as the direct and 
indirect objects, when pronominal. There are at least 24 
distinct forms for each ‘‘verb'’. The ''verb'' itself, how- 
ever, has no independent existence. 

(e) The two tenses, present and imperfect, are distin- 
guished by the position of the subject. In the former it is 
suffixed, in the latter it is prefixed; e.g., daki-gu, 
"we know it'' gi-naki, “we knew it''.! There are peri- 
Phrastic or participle conjugations of later development 
under the influence of French and Spanish. 

(f) Compounds are possible but in the "polysynthetie'' 
manner, i.e., the words joined drop one or more syllables. 
Thus, odei (cloud) +ots (noise) gives odots (thunder), so 
also belar (forehead, or front) + oin (leg) gives belaun (knee, 
lit. "front of the leg’’). 

(g) The vocabulary is poor and peculiar. Abstract 
ideas are almost completely lacking. In several cases the 
vocabulary reminds us of the speech of some of the most 
primitive peoples. Thus arreba ‘а man's sister'" and 
ahizpa із “a woman's sister", but there is no word to 
express the idea of "'sister''. 

(h) The syntax is quite simple the verb generally being 
at the end. | 

2. Japanese: The Japanese language is classed by 
many as one of the Altai family. It is certainly of the 
suffix-agglutinating type but the other characteristics are 
not so clearly marked. The language is a highly developed 
one, and there is a sharp distinction between the written 
and spoken language, and in the latter variety between 
the ''noble'' speech (that of the higher classes) and the 
vulgar speech.? The agglutination is also of a fairly 

! A similar distinction is found in Semitic, see $ 256, Hi, above. 

з See § 77. 
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loose type, in many cases the suffix being written quite 
separately. Another peculiarity is the use of reduplica- 
tion to express plurality. The Phonology of Japanese, 
especially of the colloquial, is very peculiar and com- 
plicated. The influence of Chinese culture and Chinese 
language is clearly marked, and the Japanese have very 
extensively adopted the Chinese ideograms in their writing. 

3. Korean had also been once classified as one of 
the Altai family. 1% is agglutinating but the connections 
with the Altai languages are not all clear. There have 
been considerable influences from the neighbouring Mongol 
and Manchu languages, still the essential structure of 
Korean is very different and distinct. With the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism (in A.D. 372) Chinese script and culture 
were introduced into the country. From that time Chinese 
became in fact the ‘‘official language’’ of Korea.” It was 
not until 1442 that an alphabet, very cleverly adapted to 
the needs of the Korean language, was invented. It was 
based upon an Indian script. Modern Korean is written in 
this Korean script and a new literature is at present being 
produced. 

4. Lati (or Latchi) is spoken by a few hundred people 
in the borders of Yunan and Tonking. It forms a 
"linguistic island'' in the midst of Tibeto-Chinese languages 
and is utterly unconnected with any of them. 

Karen, Man, Burushaski and Andaman languages have 
already been considered in the chapter on the languages 
of India.’ 


See § 201. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


History or LINGUISTIO STUDIES IN INDIA AND 
IN THE West 


3 264. Linguistic Studies in the Vedic Age. 


Every literary and linguistic effort of the ancient races 
seems to have been inspired by religious motives. This 
is pre-eminently the case with India. Here we have from 
the earliest days a mass of sacred literature embodied in 
the Vedic hymns of which every syllable was carefully 
preserved. In the course of ages when the language of 
the Vedic hymns ceased to be spoken, attempts were 
inade to understand the Vedic speech clearly and from 
that date begins the study of linguistic phenomena in 
India. This was destined in later ages to produce the 
most complete grammar and the most exhaustive analysis 
of any language in the world. 


(i) The Pada-tezt. 


The first step was taken when the Samhitd-text of the 
Vedic hymns was reduced to the Pada-form. In this latter 
form each word is shown separately and each compound 
is analysed into its components. In order to achieve this 
rules of phonetic combination, rules about the accent 
system and rules for the formation of compounds, Samdsa, 
had to be clearly understood. This resolution of the 
Samhita into the Pada-form was the first step in the 
analysis or vydkarana of the Sanskrit speech. '"The very 
name vydkarana indicates the method pursued’’.* 


з Rapson, '"In what degree was Sanskrit a spoken language?" 
JRAS., July, 1904, 
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(ii) The Práüti$sákhyas. ` 

After this analysis proceeded apace. We get in the 
Priti4akhyas the first treatises on phonetics. The ostensible 
purpose of these treatises is to teach how to chant the 
Vedas, but they contain a lot of very valuable information 
regarding the language. The most valuable portions of 
these works are, (i) the classification of Sanskrit sounds 
and (ii) the Ganas, or lists of words which are in any way 
remarkable grammatically. The classification of Sanskrit 
sounds found here is substantially the same as is recog- 
mised today in Sanskrit grammars and it shows a high 
degree of scientific precession and analytical skill. It was 
the Prati4akhyas that arranged the Sanskrit sounds in their 
perfectly natural and scientific order. 


(tii) ҮавКа'в Nirukta. 


Thre next great landmark in the history of linguistic 
studies in India is the great etymologist Yüska.! He 
was by no means the first etymologist in India. The 
writers of the Brühmanas were among the first to maka 
an attempt to discover the meaning of some of the Vedic 
passages. But even at the early date the Vedic dialects 
had become obsolete and the Brühmamas interpreted the 
mantras in a manner which fitted in with their own 
ceremonials and their own legends and myths. In conse- 
quence we get many fanciful explanations given which 
are felt ta be wrong even by the most casual reader.’ But 


1 I have on purpose omitted the dates here, because Sanskrit 
chronology is still in a very unsettled condition. I would refer the 
curious student to special treatises dealing with the history of Sanskrit 
láterature for a discussion of the dates of the various works and authors 
mentioned here. They followed each other in the order indicated here. 

3 Such, for example, is the phrase 919 which the Aitareya 


_Brahmana understands to be q-qtq and explains accordingly, instead of 


чч-чч which it really is. — * "- 
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LINGUISTIC STUDIES IN INDIA AND WEST [ § 265 
Yüska in his Nirukta is far more scientifically minded 
than any of his predecessors. His investigations in the 
field of the Vedic etymology are of great interest and even 
now of some value. And he has the rare virtue of freely 
acknowledging when he is not quite sure of the correctness 
of his results. For even in his days the Vedas were of 
such hoary antiquity that people thought them to be practi- 
cally eternal. Yaska has not done much work in grammar 
as such, but he seems to have had more than an inkling 
of the fact that all words are ultimately to be traced to & 
limited number of roots. 


(iv) The Nighantus. 


With Yaska we might also mention the various 
Nighantus. These works are collections of rare and 


obscure Vedic words. ‘here seem to have been a large 


number of these collections and Yaska seems to have made 
use of at least five such. 


§ 265. Pre-Püninian grammarians; the Aindra School 
of grammarians. 

After the time of Yüska, who might be taken as 
marking the culmination of the linguistic studies of the 
Vedie age, we have a large number of grammarians 
mentioned, but in most cases their works are entirely lost 
to us. There are two names, Apisali and Kasakrtsne 
mentioned as founders of grammatical schools and one 
of the later writers, Kaiyyata, quotes certain passages 
from both of them, but that is all the information we have 
about them.? Then there was the Aindra school, which 
was as tradition says, supplanted by Pünini. In the 


1 Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature, p. 259, See also Keith, A 
History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 422-4306. u E 

з Belvalkar, Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, § 8. 

3 The Chinese pilgrim Hiven Tsang and the Tibetan Táránüth 
Љо mention this tradition; See Belvalkar, op. cit., $ 9. 
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Aindra school the greatest name is that of Katyüyana. 
The school took its name from the god Indra, who is 
mentioned in the Taittiriya Samhita (vii. 4.7) as the first 
grammarian.' The Aindra school apparently had a very 
important share in the development of linguistic studies 
in South India and Tamil grammars have been considerably 
influenced by 10.2 It is, however, remarkable that no 
important work of the Paninian school mentions the 
Aindra grammarians by name. This would seem to 
imply that the name Aindra was of a later date. But 
the terminology and the methods of this school are 
decidedly of a more primitive and less developed type 
than those of Panini.* This would lead us to the conclusion 
that ‘һе Aindra school is post-Pünpiniya in date though 
pre-Paniniya in substance''. Possibly it may be no other 
than the Katantra school.‘ 


5 966. Pānini. 


A long interval separates Yaska from Panini, the greatest 
grammarian of India (one might almost say, of the world). 
His was indeed a master-mind and he struck out a path 
entirely original. The whole of his work depends on the; 
Siva-sülras where the pratydhdras (i.e., the terminology 
he is going to adopt) are set forth. It is these fourteen 
sitras that mark him out to be entirely distinct from any 
of his predecessors. But though he introduced many 
new technical terms and practically a new method of 
analysis, he did not entirely break with the previous 


! Quoted by Belvalkar, loc. cit. 
2 For a full account of the Aindra School see Burnell, Essay от 
the Aindra School of Sanskrit Grammarians (Mangalore, 1875). 
3 It may be noted that we find many of the technical terms of 
Pünini even as early as in the works of Yáska. 
* Belvalkar, loe. cit. 
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systems of grammar. He accepted many of the older 
terms. By his masterly analysis he arrived at the 
fundamental conception of roots—which are a set of mono- 
syllabic constants, each a concept, and each expressing 
an action (fis). Не also shows by his three-fold division 
of parts of speech' that he recognised the fundamental 
principle that “the sentence is the unit of language". To 
this day Panini remains the most thorough and the most 
nearly perfect analysis of any language in the world. 
Many have tried to imitate, but none have surpassed him. 
His influence upon the Sanskrit language has been 
wonderfully deep and lasting, and, except (in a far lesser 
degree) for Hemacandra, bis has been the only instance 
of a grammarian, pure and simple, practically dictating 
what a language should be. Panini has been exalted in 
India to a rank far above that of a mere human writer, 
as an equal of the great sages who uttered the sacred 
mantras of the Vedas. 

With all his great genius and his deep and intuitive 
grasp of the fundamentals of linguistic science, it seems 
a pity that Рапіпі did not care to study more closely 
the speech of other people, like the Iranians and the 
Greeks, who spoke kindred languages.* Panini himself 
was a native of north-western India (Taxila) and so he 
must have come into contact with Iranians and Greeks. 
What is more surprising is that when Iranians and Greeks 
had established their rule over portions of India, and 
when the political and cultural empire of India had 
penetrated far beyond the limits of India, even then no 


1 Bee Chapter 1X. 

3 Indian grammarians had certainly noted the kinship between the 
various Aryan dialects of India. Panini himself speaks of the various 
dialects, and Hemacandra has clearly differentiated the various Middle. 


Indo-Aryan (Prakrit) dialects of his time. 
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Sanskrit grammarian thought of investigating any foreign 
language. "'Not only did the Greeks look down upon 
the Indians as barbarians; the Indians in their turn 
would have as little as possible to do with the Greeks.'" 
This spirit of racial pride and arrogant exclusiveness was 
the main reason why in spite of their splendid linguistic 
seumen our Sanskrit grammarians missed the opportunity 
of founding the science of Comparative Grammar. 


š 267. Тһе infiuence of Ратт on the subsequent growth 
of Sanskrit. 


The influence of Pánini's grammar upon Sanskrit was 
immense. It has been said that "grammarians have 
absolutely no authority to prescribe what is ‘right’ or 
‘wrong’ but can merely state what is the actual usage, 
and that they are good or bad grammarians as they report 
truthfully on this point.'? But this dictum cannot be 
applied to Pinini. He has been, by the unanimous opinion 
of his successors, invested with that authority as far as 
Sanskrit is concerned. This has been due to two reasons. 
First of all the Astddhyayi was undoubtedly the unique 
achievement of a great analysing mind, unparalleled in the 
history of human thought, and as such it deserved a unique 
method of recognition. In the second place the language, 
which was analysed by Panini, had already, in his own 
days, acquired a peculiarly sacred character in the minds 
of the public. And thus a religious authority was, as it 


‘were, added to that of Panini —— —— what 
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that since his days the process of death had begun for 
Sanskrit, although it took many generations, perhaps a 
few centuries, before it ceased completely to be used as 
& vernacular. Language is a human institution and just 
because of this it has to be thought of as а living and 
growing organism. It must be flexible enough to express 
every phase in the mentality of the people who use it. 
It must change with their change, it must grow with 
their growth and progress, Hence rigidity іп any respect 
is inevitably fatal to the continued use of a language as 
the daily speech of the common people. What Panini 
had intended to do was merely to analyse (fa pw) the 
language as he found it im his own day. It is not to be 
disputed that in his time it was a language spoken by the 
common people. It was his subsequent reputation, added 
to the sanctity of the literature embodied in the language, 
that gradually turned what had been a mere statement 
of fact into an unchangeable and rigid rule of '"''correct 
speech''. The consequence was that Sanskrit got rigid 
at the very core and it ''died,'' i.e., it ceased to be used 
as a living language by the common people to express 
their thoughts and emotions. Of course it has always 
been, and is even now, cultivated by the “'learned'' (the 
éigtas) and it still serves as a medium of polite intercourse 
between them. ‘But the life has gone out of it and there 
ig a certain degree of artificiality, or rather a want of 
spontaneity, about its use in ''elassieal'" times, which 
contrasts rather sadly with the vigour of the Vedic speech .* 


1 Rapson, op. cit. 

3 “Sanskrit would become the spoken language of India if all 
editions of Pünini's grammar were drowned," says Govind Süstri 
Pardeéi; and, he may havo added, if every Pandit who remembered 
Püpini's Grammar were exiled. 
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5 268. Sanskrit grammarians after Pānini belong mainly 
to the Püninian School. 


The great fame of Panini practically extinguished every 
other school of Sanskrit grammar in this country. In fact 
except a few names’ (and these of minor importance) all 
the work done since in Sanskrit Grammar is based on 
Panini, and even these exceptions accept, in a large 
measure, his methods and his nomenclature. In fact 
most of the work done since his time has been in the 
nature of commentaries on the Astddhayi, or a re- 
arrangement of the contents of that work. Thus while 
Panini is the very flower of grammatical studies which 
had begun with the Pada-text, he is the first and the 
greatest of a school of grammarians, which since his time 
has practically held the field undisputed. 


We may mention 
only a few important names here. 


(ü) Katyayana. 


The first name is that of Katyayana. Tradition makes 
him, indeed, the senior of Panini,? but little reliance can 
be placed on this. We must allow an interval of at least 
а few centuries between them. As we have already 
mentioned, Sanskrit was a living language when Panini 
analysed it and it continued to be во for a considerable 
period afterwards. Indeed the effect of his grammar began 
to be apparent only some generations later,* for the inherenti 
vitality of the language had carried it forward with the 

1 For details see Belvalkar, op. cit., 5 5 10-41; also Keith, op. cit., 

. 491-433. 

2 Bee Burnell, op. cit. 

з Even as late as the time of Kālidāsa we find a vigour and a 
‘spontaneity in the language which can only be found in a living speech. 


"The gradual approach of “death” due to rigidity is, however, quite 
apparent at that period, 
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growth of the people. The language had changed as 
every living language must change. Hence, by the time 
of Katyayana it was found necessary to supplement Panini, 
to correct him in places, and, in general, to re-edit the 
work to suit the changed conditions. He sets about 
amending Panini and he takes only those siitras which 
he thinks require such treatment. He does that in the 
Vdrttikas, and whatever statement he makes, he always 
gives reasons for them. But in many cases he seems to 
have misunderstood Рапіпі.! He seems to have belonged 
to a different school (probably the Aindra) and Patafjali 
definitely calls him a southerner. In his work of criticism 
Каёуауапа had many predecessors whom he quotes. He 
was also succeeded by several others, most of whom are 
known to us only by name. 


(it) Patafijali. 


Patafijali is the greatest name among Sanskrit gram- 
marians after Panini. His great work was the Maha- 
bhásya, which is in reality a defence of Panini against the 
criticism of Katyayana and at the same time supplements 
of the former’s work wherever he thought it necessary. 
He also attacks Kátyayana's work rather severely. But 
the main importance of the Mahdbhdsya lies in the 
treatment of the principles of grammar enunciated there. 
This great work has been closely studied and has several 
very important commentaries written upon it. 


s 269. Later works of the Panini School. 

These three—Panini, Kātyāyana and Patafijali—are 
the three sages (afirma) of the science of grammar. They 
represent the high-water mark of grammatical research 

1 As pointed out by Patafijali, see Belvalkar, op. си. § 18, 
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in India. After Pátanjali the Paninian schoo] is chiefly 
represented by numerous commentaries and commentaries. 
on these in their turn and so on to several degrees. We 
can have merely mention some of the important com- 
mentaries on the main work of Panini. 


(у Kasikd-vrtti of Jayáditya and Vámana. 


The work known as Vrtti-sütra but popularly called 
the Aasika in the joint work of the two scholars Jayüditya 
of Kashmir and Vàmana. It is a running commentary on 
the Astadhyayi in a very lucid style and furnished with 
numerous examples. Another notable feature of this 
work is the incidental information supplied regarding many 
writers, now entirely forgotten but doubtless well-known to 
and studied by the authors. The Kašikáa has several 
important commentaries attached to it. 


(ü) Pradipa of Kaiyyata. 


Kaiyyata's Pradipa on the Mahabhdsya may be noted 
here as an important work. This work marks the end of 
an epoch in the history of Paninian grammar. By this 
time Sanskrit had long become a ‘‘classic,’’ i.e., practically 
a '"dead' language and had ceased to be influenced by 
the popular idiom. Then again Moslem invasions had 
begun and during the chaos of five or six centuries which 
followed no great work could be produced. In fact we 
do not get any work of merit till the days of the Moghals, 


when, with the establishment of peace, education and. 


learning began once again to flourish. 


(iit) Siddhantakaumudi of Bhattoji Diksita. 


It was then found that the study of Sanskrit grammar. 


when it was a living language must differ considerably im 
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its methods and order from its study as a “‘dead”’ language 
used only by the learned few. Consequently it was found 
that the arrangement of the Astadhydyi was unsuitable 
and there was a demand for re-arrangement of Panini’s 
sutras." Hence we get a series of works known as the 
Kaumudis. The most famous of these is the Siddhünta- 
Kaumudi of Bhattoji Diksita. This is now almost uni- 
versally used in India for the study of Panini. Bhattoji 
bimself wrote a commentary on his own work and there 
are a host of others by various writers. 


(tv) Paribhadsendusekhara of Nàgoji Bhatta. 


The Paribhdsds of Pünini's grammar found а com- 
mentator in Nagoji Bhatta in his work called the 
Paribhdsendusekhara. Naigoji was a voluminous writer 
and he has written at least a dozen works on grammar 
besides several on Dharmasistra and other branches of 
learning. Nagoji is practically the last great writer? on 
grammar of the Piüninian type. After him the study 
degenerates rapidly into & writing of easy text-books and 
"eribs'" for the use of the average student. 


270. The Philosophy of Speech treated by the 
Natyvayikas of Nadia. 


One point, however, deserves mention. The rise of 
the logicians at Nadia gave an impetus to the study of 
the psychological aspect of language. The Nyāya philosophy 
definitely included 4abda (or speech) as one of the means 


y For details see Belvalkar, op. cit., 5 29. 

3 Prof. Berthold Liebich once told me that he claimed direct 
digya-descent from Nágoji. He himself was a pupil of Kielhorn, and 
Kielborn was pupil of a Pandit who traced his "grammatica! descent'" 
(we may use this phrase) from Nigojf- 
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of knowledge and in the process of drawing inferences an 
accurate idea had to be obtained of the capabilities of 
language for that purpose. Hence there grew up a special 
section of a very abstruse branch of linguistics, partly 
semasiology and partly pure dialectics, which found great 
favour in Bengal. The best representative work of this 
school is the Sabdasaktitprakásiká of Jagadiéa Tarkilankara, 
а very modern work.' The book is an extremely abstruse 
treatise on the philosophical and psychological aspects 
of the Sanskrit language. 


89271. Other Schools of Sanskrit Grammar. 


It is not necessary here to go into details about the 
other Schools of Grammar in Sanskrit. The more 
important of the surviving schools might, however, be 
mentioned here by name. They are all later than 
Patafijali, and some of the very minor ones are quite 
modern. The earliest is the Katantra school which is, 
as mentioned already, thought by some to be the same 
as the Aindra school. The schools of Candragomin and 
Jainendra are definitely sectarian in their outlook. The 
school of Hemacandra and that of Bopadeva, however, 
deserve special mention. 


§ 272. Hemacandra. 


Hemacandra was а very holy Jaina monk who had a 
considerable share in shaping the history of Gujarat. He 
was a man of great culture and of encyclopedic learning. 


1 See Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, A History of Indian Logie. 

2 The details are to be found in Belvalkar, op. cit. Also Colebrooke 
мон одо ae quia Баа. Оноре — —* 
among his Miscellancous Essays, Vol. II. 
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He has left many works on many subjects on each of which 
be has left a lasting impress. Не also wrote a grammar, 
the Sabünuéüsana, with the object of saying ''in the 
shortest possible manner not only all that his predecessors 
had said upon the subject, but everything that could be 
gaid.' As a work on Sanskrit grammar it was a failure, 
partly because of the sectarian bias of the writer. Bub 
the last book (the fourth) of this grammar deals exclusively 
with the Prükrits of his day and that part constitutes 
his best claim to remembrance here. This Prakrit 
grammar of Hemacandra did for Jaina Prükrit, though 
on a limited scale, what Panini’s Astádhyáyi had done 
for Sanskrit. It made that language rigid, and the 
language (which even then was passing out of use as a 
vernacular), ‘‘died’’ as a result of Hemacandra’s work. 
Moreover the reasons were the same as in the former case, 

‚ (1) the great fame and religious sanctity of the author 
me (2) the sacred character of the literature embodied in 
that language. 


§ 273. Bopadeva. 


The school founded by Bopadeva has found a perma- 
nent place in Bengal and his Mugdhabodha has been 
regarded as a standard work. This was really an attempt 
at simplifying the grammar of Panini for the understand- 
ing of Classical Sanskrit. All Vedic peculiarities (including 
accentuation) are strictly avoided.* It was, moreover, 8 
distinct attempt to represent the orthodox Brahmanical 
point of view as opposed to the sectarian schools of the 
Jainas, the Bauddhas and other heterodox people. For 


1 Belvalkar, op. cit. $ 58. 
з The only reference to Veda is in the last sutra wea www 


corresponding to Pápini's aga «їн; see Belvalkar, op. cit., $ 83. 
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this purpose he illustrates his rules with examples from 
Bráhmanieal mythology and he ''has taken care to use 
whenever possible the names of Нагі, Hara and other 
gods" with equal impartiality. He has considerably 
simplified the system of Panini and he had to deviate 
considerably from him in the use of technical terms. 


§ 274. Language studies in ancient Greece. 


So far we have been dealing with the indigenous 
grammarians of India entirely unaffected by any external 
influences. Before we can appreciate the modern tenden- 
cies of linguistic studies in India we must glance rapidly 
at the history of grammar in the west, for our modern 
tendencies are a direct outcome of Western influences. 

Greece has always been regarded as the fountain-head 
of all Western culture and though the study of grammar 
and language first commenced with a study of the Greek 
tongue, the Greeks themselves contributed nothing 
whatever to the formal study of any language, not even 
their own. They had a supreme contempt for any one 
not speaking Greek (which they regarded as the only 
tongue fit for the use of cultured beings) and they called 
all such foreign people barbdroi.1 As to their own lan- 
guage they thought that a man learnt his own mother- 
tongue naturally and that he had no need to be specially 
faught anything about it. They paid great attention, 
however, to the art of debate and to rhetoric and both these 
formed an essential part of their educational system. But 
language as such they never studied. 


1 Bo great was this prejudice against any foreign-sounding speech 


that even the Macedonians, who spoke an ontlying dialect of Greek: 


itself. were included under the term. 
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§ 275. Aristotle. 


The great philosophers of Greece had naturally some- 
thing to say about language and Aristotle's work in this res- 
pect is remarkable for the deep insight he has shown in the 
analysis.  Aristotle's analysis is distinctly from the 
point of view of the philosopher and the logician. But 
his classification is of immense importance to us, because 
in the science of language, as in everything else, he was 
the first great exponent. His classification and his nomen- 
clature is the one we still use in our grammars, though a 
good deal misunderstood, perverted and misapplied. For 
example the terms ''subject''", 'predicate'' and ''copula'' 
are taken directly from his formal logic. 16 is a pity that 
such has been the case, because, far from making matters 
clearer, this nomenclature vaguely understood, and even 
more vaguely applied, has been at the root of a great deal 
of confusion in our grammars.*? It is somewhat un- 
fortunate that in modern India we too have taken up 
these unscientific and vague “parts of speech” from 
Europe, although there is the much more accurate classifi- 
cation of Panini into the three groups few, ж еч and wer. 


§ 276. Plato. 


Plato has incidentally dealt with language in his 
philosophical Dialogues. He has some pertinent remarks 
to offer on the relation of thought and speech. He says 


1 He deals with this ig the twentieth chapter of his Poetics. 

2 A sort of religious sanctity seems to have attached itself even 
+o the number (eight) of the ''parts of speech", and any one suggest- 
ing any other style of classification was, not so very long ago, regarded 
almost as а heretic. The same overlapping of logic and grammar 
and the same resulting confusion is to be observed in the linguistio 
speculations of the Nadia logicians of Bengal (see above § 270). 
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(eve, о Убей 

(phónéenta, vowels) 
Voiceless (but not soundless) 
(hemíphóna, semi-vowels) 


True mutes 
(áphthonga) 





Voiceless 
(áphóna) 
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in the Sophist, ‘‘thought (didnonia) is the same as langu- 
age, with this exception, that thought is the conversation 
of the soul with herself which takes place without voices, 
while the stream which, accompanied by sound, flows from 
thought through the lips, is called language (lógos)''. 
He repeats this belief in the identity of thought and langu- 
age in the Theaetetus (190), where he says, ''to form an 
opinion is to speak, and opinion is à word spoken, I mean, 
to oneself and in silence, not aloud, or to another’’. In 
his Cratylus he analyses the Greek sounds phonetically. 

Plato's classification was extended by later gram 
marians of the Greek language by dividing the true mutes 
into (a) psilá (voiceless), (b) mésa (voiced) and (с) 
daséa (aspirate). This is the phonetic classification which 
was followed by Europe till very lately. It is shown in 
Table XLVII. 


§227. Early European Grammarians. 


The first grammar ever written in Europe was by 
Dionysios Thrax (2nd cent. B.C.), a Greek who wrote it in 
order to instruct his Roman pupils in his own mother- 
tongue. He based his analysis upon the Aristotelian 
system, and his method is essentially the same as is still 
used in Europe. His successor Appolonius Dyskolos 
is notable chiefly for his systematic treatment of syntax. 
Following these two writers and taking them as models the 
Romans, in their turn, started analysing their own language 
and a number of Latin grammars were written. The 
Romans too, like their teachers the Greeks, paid special 
attention to oratory and rhetoric and for them the great 
Greek writers were the models. And long after the 
Roman Empire in the West had fallen before the Goths 
the study of both these classical languages continued to 
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be pursued. The Latin grammar of Laurentius Valla 
(1440) was n grent authority even up to the 18th century. 
It was completely Aristotelian in spirit and in nomen- 
clature. 

"The ancient world bequeathed to Europe a legacy 
heavy with misunderstanding of the history of language: 
and European Linguistic science continued to labour under 
it until the range of Linguistic knowledge had been 
extended beyond the dreams of the ancients''.! 


$ 278. Christianity and the Crusades. 


But the chief event in Europe during the centuries 
succeeding the fall of Romé is the growth of Christianity. 
The study of Christian scriptures was the principal incen- 
tive to all intellectual work during that period, and various 
languages were studied in order to elucidate the sacred 
books of that faith. Thus both Hebrew and Greek were 
cultivated. Closely associated with these were the various 
other languages, Syriac for certain special versions of the 
scriptures, and Latin for the writings of the great Christian, 
theologians of this age, for Latin was at that period the 
universal language of the learned. Arabic also was studied 
early, partly in connection with Hebrew, and partly as a 
result of the Crusades and partly in order to enable them 
to study at the Arab universities of Spain. The net 
result of the study of all these languages was that scholars 
began to realise very early that Latin and Greek were 
very closely related.* Arabic, Syriac and Hebrew also 

y 
* Holger Pederson, Linguistic Studies in the Nineteenth Century, 
(Harvard, 1931), p. 4. 
. 5 This fact was certainly recognised by the Romans also. It is a 
pity that Sanskrit Grammarians did not come into closer touch with 
Other people speaking a kindred language. The Iranians and Greeks 
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were observed to form an even more closely related group. 
And the study of this latter group led directly to theory of 
roots being the ultimate foundations of language. But 
while Christianity gave such a great impetus to the study 
of foreign languages, the orthodox theology of the church 
was responsible for some very wrong notions, which crop 
up occasionally even now. Thus, for example, it was 
always thought that Hebrew was the ''mother'" of all 
languages and many ingenious but wholly unscientific, 
proofs were given to derive Latin and Greek words 
through Hebrew.! 


§ 279. Early European Orientalists 


Ever since the days of the Crusades active interest was 
being taken bv the learned people of Europe in Arabic 
learning. ''The first translations from Arabic into 
European languages were made about the beginning of 
the twelfth century of our era by Jews or Moors converted 
to Christianity."’.?2 Soon after learned Europeans took ta 


wore in India а comparatively short while and they were succeeded by 
a long series of foreign and barbarian invaders. Panini, himself a 
native of north-west India, certainly knew about the Greeks snd their 
language. But he never compared their speech with his own. This 
probably is the reasón why the closeness of other languages to Sanskrit 
was never recognised by Indian writers. The nearnesa of the various 
Prakrits and of the various Vernaculars has been noted by Hema- 
candra and other writers on Prakrit, 

1 Exactly the same sort of attempt is often made by some Indian 
writers to make Sanskrit the ''mother'', not only of the Indo-European, 
but of all languages. Thus I have read in 8 serious essay abont the 
derivation of the Arabic word Kitab from gem, The Arabs read from 
right to left hence they read the Sanskrit word as «нач from whence 
(discarding all vowels) we get кч and kitab ! 

3 Browne, Literary History of Persia, vol. i, chap. ii. The other 


quotations given here are also from the same source. 
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in the best taste, but absolutely refused to recognise the 

immense importance, and even the reality of discoveries 

which might have condoned far more serious shortcomings. - ` 
As Darmesteter happily puts it, ‘the Zend-Avesta suffered 

for the faults of its introducer, Zoroaster for Anquetil'.'' 

Indeed, one of the reasons which led Sir William Jones 

later on to found the Roval Asiatic Society was to ensure 

the study of Oriental languages and religions in a manner 

different from that followeg by Anquetil.! 


§ 281. Early Indian Studies in Europe 


While Arabie and Islamic studies were being carried 
on in Europe ever since the days of the Crusades, the 
Indian side was known but vaguely and through wonderful 
tales of “Indian Wisdom”. But since the discovery of 
the sea-route to India by Vasco de Gama, Christian 
missionaries had started studying the languages and the 
religious beliefs of India. It was primarily through these 
Christian priests, mainly Jesuits, that knowledge of Indian 
languages and of Indian culture began to spread in Europe. 
One of the earliest of these was Abraham Rogers, who ws 
was chaplain at Pulicat from 1681 to 1641, and who 
translated Bhartrhari into Dutch in 1651. Somewhat 
later the Lore of the Ezour Vedam was greeted enthusia- 
stically by Voltaire. Unfortunately this last mentioned 
work was proved to be a forgery by a Jesuit priest and 
consequently for many years afterwards the Sanskrit 
language itself was regarded as ''a forgery made by the 
-crafty Brahmans on the model of Greek after Alexander's 
-sonquest’’. 





Y I mention this on the authority of the late Dr. Sir J. J, Modi, 
3 Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature, chap. 1. 
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The missionaries worked on the Indian vernaculars 
of the South and produced translations of various parts 
of the Bible in Tamil and in Konkani. A Konkani 
Grammar was also compiled by one of these missionaries. 
The important center for missionaries in South India was 
at Tinnivally, where Schwarz worked during the eighteenth. 
century. The other missionary center in India was 
founded in 1794 by William Carey at Serampore in Bengal. 
The main object of this mission was educational, but the 
East India Company looked upon this effort to educate 
Indians as dangerous and risky to their rule. Hence Carey 
chose the Danish settlement of Serampore as ‘‘a safe 
refuge''.! Carey became Professor of Bengali, Marathi 
and Sanskrit at the Fort William College in 1801. It was 
also at Serampore that the first newspaper in an Indian 
Vernacular, the Bengali Samachar Darpan, was started 
in 1822; and this helped very considerably the moulding 
of modern Bengali prose. 

‘The practical need felt by the officers of the East India 
Company for understanding the Hindu as well as the 
Islamic codes of law led to the establishment of colleges 
for teaching these subjects at Fort William. Already in 
1773 Warren Hastings had summoned eleven learned 
Brahmanas of Caleutta and had directed them to compile 
a text of all the Hindu laws and customs so that these: 
might be rendered into Persian and used in the Company's 
courts. ''And he appointed Hindu and Muhammadan 
advisors to the European judges to expound the laws and 
customs of the people’’. This constituted ““the first 
movement for an intellectual understanding of the litera- 


ture of India by the Company''.* 
| R. W. Frazer, A literary History of India, p. 390, 


3 Papers relating to Indian Affaira (1832), quoted by Frazer,- 
op. oit., р. 389, f.n. 1. 
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The Hindu Law, as codified with the help of the eleven 
Brahmanas, was made known to English judges only in a 
translation. The original language of these laws had as 
yet remained a sealed book. In 1785 a young English 
merchant, Charles Wilkins, translated the Bhagavad Gita 
into English and in 1787 he published a translation of the 
Hitopadésa. Even then “the West woke not up to the 
fact that India possessed aught of more value than bales 
ої calico and spices and gems’’.’ In 1789 was published 
the translation of Sakuntalá by Sir William Jones and 
that showed conclusively to the West that India did possess 
a great literature. Humboldt gave to Kalidasa ‘‘a lofty 
place among the poets of all ages,’’ and Goethe sang of 
Sakuntalé in his oft-quoted lines.? A desire was now 
created amongst scholars of Europe to read all these 
wonderful books in the original language. And as soon as 
they learnt this language they could not help noticing the 
close similarity it bore to the ''classical' languages of 
Greece and Rome. But they also saw it was distinguished 
by the very thing so lacking in Greek linguistics, the 
systematic and rational analysis of the forms of speech. 


1 Frazer, op. cit., p. 5. 


з These are (rendered into English) : 

"Wouldst thou the life's young blossoms and the fruits of 
its decline, 

"And all by which the soul is pleased, enraptured, feasted, 
fed,— 

"Wouldst thou the earth and heaven itself in one sweet name 
combine ? 

"I name thee, О Sakuntala, and ell at once is said.” 


* Holger Pederson, op. cit., p, 12. 
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> 282. The introduction of the study of 
Sanskrit in Europe. 


But ''Comparative Philology’’ as we now know it waa 
not known to Europe until Sanskrit was introduced to the 
notice of European scholars. ‘‘Comparative Philology was 
born on the day when Sanskrit was opened to the eyes of 
the Western world. The enthusiasm that stirred the 
hearts of those first pioneers into the realm of India’s 
sacred language and India's ancient lore still throbs in the 
veins of their followers to day and will quicken the pulse 
beat of inspired workers for generations to come''—such 
are the enthusiastic words in which Jackson has described 
the effect of the first view of Sanskrit by European 
scholars.’ It opened out a new world, as it were, and for 
the first time the scholars of Europe realised that all the 
important languages of Europe as well as those of Iran and 
India were really members of one family. From this time 
onward “‘philology’’ as we know it to-day begins. 


& 283. Laying the foundations in Europe 
(i) Str William Jones (1746-1794) 


The first foundations were laid by Sir William Jones 
in the year 1786, when at the foundation of the Royal 
Asiatic Society in Calcutta ''for enquiring into the history, 
civil and natural, the antiquities, arts, sciences and 


literature of Asia’’ he definitely pointed out the main 


features of the new branch of knowledge opening out 
before the European world. He said: 


'""l'he Sanskrit language, whatever be its antiquity, 
is of wonderful structure, more perfect than the Greek, 


1 A. V. W. Jackson, Philology, p. 9. 
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more copious than the Latin, and more exquisitely refined 
than either; yet bearing to both a stronger affinity, both 
in the roots of verbs and in the forms of grammar, than 
could have been produced by accident—so strong that no 
philologer could examine all three without believing them 
to have sprung from some common source, which perhaps 
no longer exists. There is a similar reason, though not 
quite so forcible, for supposing that both Gothic and Celtic, 
though blended with a different idiom, had the same origin 
with the Sanskrit’’. 

His translation of the Sakuntala was a notable event 
in the world of European scholarship. It drew attention 
to the beauty and richness of Sanskrit literature and great 
poets like Goethe and Herder spoke of it with unstinted 
eppreciation. He also published translations of Gita- 
Govinda nnd of \fanava-Dharmaséstra. He was “a man. 
of whom it is difficult to say which is most worthy of 
admiration, the splendour of his genius, the rareness of 
his acquirements, or the unspotted purity of his life’’. 


(п) Henry Thomas Colebrooke (1765-1837) 


The work which Jones inaugurated prospered and very 
swiftly grew into a definite science. One of the earliest 
Englishmen to take up the study was Henry Thomas Cole- 
brooke, who has been perhaps the best among the English 
Sanskritists. He was a man of great learning and he was 
left, his mark on almost every branch of Sanskritic research 
owing to the width and depth of his scholarship. Beginning 
with n violent prejudice against Oriental learning, which 
he compared to ''a dunghill, in which a pearl or two lie 
hid'", he grew to be a most ardent and zealous student 
of Sanskrit, Prakrit, Persian and Arabic, besides studving 


1 This is the opinion of the American Justice Story. 
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the plants and animals and geology of India. He took 
Special interest in the Himalayas and the measurement 
of the heights of the peaks. His favourite topic was Hindu 
Astronomy and Mathematics and the kindred topic of 


Arabic Astronomy and Mathematics." 
E 


(iii) Friederich Schlegel (1772-1829) 


The greatest amount of work in the science of Philo- 
logy, however, has been done in Germany. The story of 
the first German Sanskritist is & romance of the Napoleonic 
Wars. Friederich Schlegel was in Paris in the year 
1803, where he made the aequaintance of a young British 
soldier, Alexander Hamilton, who had been made prisoner 
of war on his way home from India. Hamilton had made 
good use of his time in India by studying Sanskrit and 
though he never did any remarkable work as an Orientalist 
himself, he started the movement in Germany by teaching 
Sanskrib to Schlegel. It was the latter who first pointed 
out to German scholars the importance of Sanskrit to 
students of linguistics and he also pointed out the right 
direction for such a comparative study. Im his famous 
book “On the Language and the Wisdom of the Indians'' 
(1808) he has used the term ''Comparative Grammar'' 
for the first time. He remarks that "''Comparative 
grammar wil give entirely new information on the 
genealogy of languages, in exactly the same manner in 
which comparative anatomy has thrown light on natural 
history’’.? 

(iv) Wilhelm von Humboldt (1767-1835) 


F. Schlegel was the first Sanskritisb in Germany but 


з From the obituary notice by his son, JRAS, vol, 5. 
2 Quoted by Pederson, op. cit., p. 19. 
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in the sense that he first laid down the principles wh 
have since completely guided and dominated these stv’ 
—was Wilhelm vin Humboldt. A man of amazing ve 
lity, he was above all a statesman and politician ; bu. 
found time to study languages and to write several wo; 
on the study of language. These works do not contain ғ 
remarkable discoveries in linguistics! but they sho- 
remarkably broad outlook upon the subject and a ver 
grasp of what such a science should become. His po 
view is essentially historical and sane. He regards “pg 

logy'"' as a part of the wider study of mankind. Langua ` й 
he maintains, is not a thing created or artificially made, b. ; 
is an energy found in human beings, a manifestation of th: 
Divine Life in man. Не is very emphatic in the state- 
ment that the beginning and the end of all things are hid- 
den from human eyes and hence we сап contemplate only 
the stages in the middle. Therefore, he holds. we need 
not trouble about the origin of speech and thus lose our.! 
selves in the mazes of speculation. Let us take it for 
granted that man speaks because speech comes natural t 
him, sound links itself to his thoughts and as it were web 
out from him. Humboldt also had the idea that word: 
are traceable to roots and that inflections were originall 
independent words which were joined on to other words 
modify their sense. Throughout his work there runs ! 
great feeling of humanity. 





| 
the real founder of the science of Comparative Philolog 













- 
3 


* Except perhaps his remarkable work on the Kawi (Javanese) ` 
tanguage. E 
* Ct, warms anf armena «rct i 
wama i 
Bhagavad-Gità, II. 28. 
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(0), Adolf Schlegel (1767-1845). 


* He was the brother of F. Schlegel and was a great 
Ag, thority on Banskrit, and he it was who gave out the 
Ay premely wise advice that the Sanskrit literature ought 
г > be studied with the reverence of the Brühmana and at 
the same time with the critical and scientific spirit of the 
suropean scholar.! He may be regarded as the founder 
‘anskrit Philology in Europe. 
logy 
the ` 
Wu 
io 
т Ме must also mention here the first writer of Compara- 


(vi) Franz Bopp (1791-1867) 


etive Grammar, Franz Bopp. Though his work is now out 


of date, it has got a great deal of historical interest for us. 
In 1816 came his first work on The Conjugation System of 
Sanskrit Verbs as compared to that of Greek, Latin, Persian 
and Germanic. His greater work was published in 18933. 
It was the Comparative Grammar of Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, 
Latin, Lithuanian, Gothic and German and in 1854 he 
j3brought out as a supplement to his Comparative Grammar, 
Ë Treatise on the Accent Systems in Sanskrit and Greek, 
Bopp believed that the inflections were originally independ- 
mt words which were used to modify the other words 
, which they were attached and these gradually lost 
Aeir independent existence and became mere meaningless 

fixes. Of course being the first writer on Comparative 
rammar Bopp had not enough material and he is by no 


_ means accurate. There were a lot of problems he could 
not solve, and so he laid down the dictum that “the laws 


of philology’’ were true only within certain limits. 


1 [Indische Bibliothek, I. 22, quoted by Delbrück in his Studium 
der indogermanischen Sprachen, p. 78. 
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(vii) Jacob Grimm (1785-1863). 


Jacob Grimm, who so greatly delights all children with, 
his incomparable Fairy Tales. was the first writer of 
Historical Grammar. His great German Grammar began 
to appear іп the year 1819. Не considered the subject 
solely from the historical point of view. He lays great 
stress on the regular growth of language with the progress 
and development of the people. His name is specially 
associated with the famous two “laws of sound-shifting'', 
which he formulated for the Germanic languages. The 
further elucidation of these ''laws'' forms an important 
chapter in the history of linguistics.! Grimm clearly 
pointed out the true historical and scientific method 
of research, and his own unequalled knowledge not only of 
the German language, but of the people, and his intimate 
acquaintance with the heart of his people (as evidenced by 
his collection of folk-tales) make his grammar very fine 
reading. He says in his preface that he was as it were 
forcibly dragged into writing the historical German Gram- 
mar. He says that every word should be traced to its 
very root and that the living organic principle of its 
growth should thus be discovered. He regards language 
as a deep-lying principle of our being, which grows with 
our growth according to natural laws.? 


(viii) Rasmus Kristian Rask (1787-1832). 


Chronologically the first specialist in Comparative- 


Philology in the 19th century is Rasmus Kristian Rask. 
His chief work is an ‘Investigation on the origin of the. 


* See above Chapter VIII, § § 121-126. 
2 Delbrück, op. cit., p. 75. 
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Old Norse or Icelandic Language' (1818). His Anglo- 
Saron Grammar brought him good fame. It was in fact 
Rask who first formulated the Law of Germanic Sound- 
shifting. Actually in the first edition of Grimm's German 
Grammar there is no mention of this law. In the second 
edition, however, Grimm has mentioned it and has worked 
it out in some detail. The work of Rask had appeared 
in the interval, and it was only Rask’s early death that 
prevented the original discoverer from working it out 
himself. It was also Rask who fully established the 
genuineness of Anquetil du Perron’s Zend Avesta. He 
pointed out that this language (Avesta) must be that in 
which Zoroaster's teachings were first given. He actually 
made a journey to the East (1819-1822) and brought back 
the oldest and best mss. of the Iranian Scriptures, which 
are new in Copenhagen.’ Rask “had the sure eye of 
genius for linguistic relationships—on one has surpassed 
him in this respect, in fact no one has ever equalled him''.3 
Rask’s great merit lies not only in his correct determina- 
tion of linguistic relationship but also—and here he is even 
greater—in his careful reasoning in substantiating them. 


(ir) Eugène Burnouf (1801-1852). 
He studied Sanskrit under Chezy, who was the first 


to give public lessons in that language anywhere in 


Europe. In 1826 Burnouf published, in collaboration with 
Lassen, his Essai sur le Pali, which introduced European 
scholars for the first time to the original teachings of the 
Buddha. In 1833 he published his great work, Commentaire 
sur le Yacna, which was the first accurate work on the 


x Grundriss der tranischen Philologie, П, p. 41. 
2 Pederson, op. cit.. p. 26; see also p. 250. 
3 See obituary notice in JRAS., vol. 15. 
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Avesta texts and which corrected many of the mistakes 
of Anquetil. This great work might be called the starting 
point of all works on Avesta texts done in the West ever 
since. ''No European Orientalist has exhibited greater 
amount of research, penetration and patience than 
Burnouf; nor has any one surpassed him in the clearness 
and precision with which he has recorded the results of 
his labours.” He also worked on the Cuneiform Inserip- 
tions. His work on Pali and Buddhism may be regarded 
as the pioneer work in Europe. ' 


5 284. Collecting the material. 


The science was now definitely founded and from 1833 
up to about 1855! the main characteristic of philological 
work is the collection of an enormous number of facts. It 
was a period of a great deal of what some people call 
drudgery. But it was extremely necessary, for only 
upon the material thus collected was it possible later on to 
build up the theories of modem linguistics. In certain 
respects it is a period when the first beginnings of some 
of our modern theories were made and at least one branch 
of linguistics was definitely founded during these years. 


(1) August F. Pott (1802-1897). 

"Scientific etymology owes its origin to August Friede- 

rich Pott’’, says Јасквоп.2 His labours are most volu- 
minous. He undertook in his great work—Etymologische 
Forschungen—to reduce to greater order the great work 


* The period, namely, between Bopp's Comparative Grammar ana 
Steinthal’s book on the mutual relations of Grammar, Logic and 
Psychology (Grammatik, Lagik, Psychologie, thre Prinzipien und ihre 


Verhältnisse zu einander). 
? Philology, p. 12. 
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of Bopp. His method was severely scientific and although 
he displays a very varied and rich imagination in discover- 
ing resemblances, he never allows it to go out of control. 
We are indebted to him for a large number of very accu- 
rate etymologies. He also made the first “table of 
comparative sounds" which comprised practically all the 
Indo-European languages then recognised. 


(ü) Friederich Max Müller (1823-1900). 


Though he did not rank very high as a philologist (i.e. 
in the domain of comparative or historical grammar), Max 
Miller has a great many claims upon our gratitude. He 
was the first to make this subject popular and even to-day 
in spite of a good deal of doubtful philology and half-true 
conclusions his lectures on The Science of Language form 
very fascinating reading. His most valuable works scienti- 
fically are his great edition of the Rigveda, with Sayana's 
commentary (1849-75), and the great undertaking of the 
fifty volumes of the Sacred Books of the East. He 
founded the science of Comparative Mythology and Reli- 
gion, and his contributions to Urgeschichte too are of 
value, although occasionally his conelusions are more 
poetic and imaginary than scientific. Мах Müller 
naturally devoted much attention to the languages of 
India and in 1854 he established the existence of the 
Munda languages as distinct from the Dravidian. 


(їй) Rudolf Roth (1821-1895), and (iv) Otto Béhtlingk 
(1815-1904). 


Another great work was begun towards the end of this 
period which has proved to be of immense help t all 


1 That was probably due to the poetic strain in his heredity; 
his father was one of the well-known poets of Germany. Whitney 
has been his most unsparing, yet, on the whole, his most just critic. 
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students of language. It was the great St. Petersburg 
Dictionary of Sanskrit compiled by the labours of Roth and 
Bóhtlingk. It tries to trace to its root every word given 
therein. As a leading scholar of the Veda Roth recognised 
the value of Sanskrit for an understanding of the Avesta. 
Anquetil had depended wholly upon the Pahlavi tradition 
which he had got from the Parsi priests at Surat and 
Burnouf had followed this method. Roth, however, 
maintained that this tradition was worthless. His conten- 
tion was that in the first Place Avesta must be explained 
from and by itself, by searching out and comparing parallel 
passages and similar groups of words and ideas as found 
in the almost contemporary Vedas. In this respect he 
has certainly gone deeper and has gained a better insight 
into the real teaching of the Avesta than can be obtained 
by depending entirely in the Pahlavi tradition. 


(v) August Schleicher (1823-1868). 


The greati dominating figure of this period is August 
Schleicher. He came practically at the end of the period 
and his greatest work, the Compendium, actually falls 
outside the period.! He gathered together the work done 
during this period and put it in an organised form. This 
remarkable work consisted of a “‘portrait sketch of each 
member of the Indo-European family, with an outline 
picture of the Aryan mother in the background’’.* His 
results are no longer tenable in the light of later research 
and no one new professes to be able to compose in the 
parent Indo-European speech ns he used to do, but still 
his work points out the path for the future and makes a 


> It was published in 1861. The foll title is Compendium der 
= Jackson, loc. cit. 
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decided advance on the work of Bopp. Не also believed 
that Philology was more a natural than a historical 
(or human) science. 


(vi) Friederich Spiegel (1820-1895) 


He began his career as & student of Pali. After taking 
his degree he spent some time in Copenhagen looking 
througn the Avesta mss. collected by Rask. From that 
time he devoted himself exclusively to the study of Iranian 
languages and culture. His first important work was 
about the Parsi (Pázand) language, in which the commenta- 
ries on the Avesta texts had been written. He had made 
elaborate plans for editing the complete Avesta texts 
together with their ancient commentaries as also a full 
translation of these. The first two volumes of the Avesta 
texts with the Pahlavi-Pizand commentaries did appear 
in 1853-1858. But Westergaard's complete edition of the 
Texts having appeared in 1852-1854 ай Copenhagen, Spiegel 
gave up the idea of editing the remaining texts.! But 
Spiegel went on with the work of translation of tha texts, 
which appeared in three volumes during the years 1852 
to 1863. This translation was rendered into English by 
Bleek in 1864. In this translation Spiegel has adhered to 
the Pahlavi tradition, following the lead of Anquetil 
and Burnouf. He has also done some valuable work on 
the Old Persian Inscriptions. Among the earlier Iranists 
Spiegel holds a very high place; and as the teacher of 
K. R. Cama he may be regarded as the ''father'' of the 
modern Parsi Iranists inj India. 


1  Westergaard had similar plans of publishing a complete transla- 
tion as also of a full grammar of the language. But after Spiegel's 
"translation had sppeared he remained satisfied with the single volume 


of the ‘l'exts. 
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(vii) Georg Friederich Grotefend (1775-1855) 
ерла 
Grotefend is to be remembered in connection with the 


decipherment of the Old Persian Inscriptions. In 1802 
he took up two of the Inscriptions from Persepolis, which 
had been copied out by Niebuhr in 1765 during his travels 
through Iran. On careful scrutiny  Grotefend was 
convinced that these two Inscriptions referred to two kings 
and were of a very closely similar import. He guessed 
correctly that the two different groups of signs could 
only stand for the names of the two kings. And he ven- 
tured upon the bold guess that one of them was Darius 
the Great, the son of Vistaspa (Hystaspes) and that the 
other was Xerxes, the son of Darius. Working on this. 


hypothesis he discovered the phonetic values of thirteen 


signs; of these nine were perfectly correct. 


(vui) Sir Henry Rawlinson (1810-1895) 


He was an officer in the East India Company's Bombay 
Army, and was posted in southern Iran. Неге in 1835 he 
set about the task of discovering the secret of the Cunei- 
form script. The great Inscription of Darius at Behistun 
specially attracted him, and having heard of the work of 
Grotefend and others, he first of all made himself fully 
acquainted with ali that had been done hitherto. His own 
very thorough knowledge of the language and dialects of 
Iran proved to be of immense help in his task. But before 
he was well started he was sent to Kabul on a delicate 
politieal mission, and so it was not until 1843 that he was 
able to return to Iran and to begin working actually on. 
the Behistun Rock. With strenuous labour, often 
involving great risk of life and limb, he succeeded in taking. 
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full copies (rubbings) of all the inscriptions on the Behistun 
Rock, including the almost inaccessible Babylonian and 
Elamitic texts. He published the results of his investiga- 
tions together with a full translation of the Old Persian 
text in 1846. Soon afterwards it was completely 
demonstrated that Rawlinson had indeed solved the 
problem of the Old Persian script and from that the other 
texts were also worked out and the deciphering of all sorts 
of Cuneiform Inscriptions was put upon a sound Бавїз.! 


(iz) James Prinsep (1799-1840) 


As regards the ancient Indian Inscriptions, to clearly 
marked out scripts had been noted fairly early, and these 
had been deciphered a few years before Rawlinson’s publi- 
cation of his investigations. In the case of the Indian 
scripts some bilingual (Pali and Greek) coins of the Indo- 
Greek kings had given the first clue. The Kharosthi seript 
was deciphered first, and herein Prinsep was one of the 
earliest workers. But his name is specially associated with 
the reading of the Brahmi script. He gave the Brahmi 
alphabet in full in the year 1837. Неге also it was a 
bilingual coin of the Indo-Bactrian king, Agathokles, which 
furnished the first clue. 


§ 285. The Junggrammatiker 
(i) H. Steinthal (1825-1899) 


The year 1855 saw the publication of a work by s 
young man named Steinthal. 'The work was by no means 


1 For a very readable account of Rawlinson's work at Behistum 
see David Masters, The Romance of Excavation, chap. ix. The British 
Museum publication on The Inscription of Darius the Great on the Rock 
of Kehistun also gives a fine account of Rawlinson's achievement 


(Introduction, pp. xvi fE). 
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a very remarkable one, but iti seemed to open out a new 
way for philologists. It dealt with the mutual bearing 
of grammar, psychology and logic upon one another. 
Steinthal was the first scholar to point out the importance 
of psychology for the student of languages. The new era 
of psychological philologists did not begin definitely with 
Steinthal’s book, but it was perhaps the earliest work indi- 
cating the new tendency. At that time, and for another 
twenty years or so, Schleicher was the great master of 
European philologists. It was in derision that the name 
Junggrammatiker* was given to them. Their insistence on 
psychology was their main point of difference from the 
older people. The great fame of Schleicher prevented the 
spread of the new views for some time, but slowly and 
surely the truth that was in them forced itself upon the 
learned world and the young grammarians triumphed in the 
end. Steinthal’s psychology started it, and it was carried 
on in the first instance by Leskien, the famous scholar of 
Slavic-philology. 


(ü) Hermann Osthoff, (iii) Karl Brugmann and 
(iv) Hermann Paul. 


The real struggle of the Junggrammatiker has centered 
round three great names: Osthoff, Brugmann and Paul. 
The former two were long associated together as workers 
and their joint work embodying their researches, Morpho- 
logische Untersuchungen? is the pioneer work of the new 
school. Brugmann was recognised as the greatest of the 


Y Le. the “young grammarians’’, the adjective implying both 
mnew-fangled as well as wanting in years and wisdom. This new school 
started in Leipzig, where one'of the greatest of Modern philologiste, 
— lived and worked. 
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new generation of philologists. He planned and lived to 
complete the vast Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik 
der indogermanischen Sprachen. Paul had been the 
famous exponent of the principles and philosophy of speech. 
llis epoch-making work Prinizipien der Sprachgeschichte 
(the Principles of the History of Language), is still the 
standard book on the subject.? 


(v) W. D. Whitney (1827-1894) 


Whitney was the first American Philologist of note. 
He dealt with language as a human institution and hence 
to him Philology was a рагі of historical or ‘‘moral’’ 
science. He emphasised the fact that language is the 
reflection of a nation's mind. He is the sanest and most 
level-headed writer in English on the general principles 
of the science and has done much to counteract some 
of the imaginary and poetical theories of Max Müller. 
Whitney was & pupil of Bopp and Roth. In collaboration 
with the latter he edited the Atharva Veda (1856). In 
1879 he published his chief work, A Sanskrit Grammar, 
including both the Classical Language and the Older 
Dialects of Veda and Brahmana. In this book for the 
first time the facts of Sanskrit language were set forth in 
their true historical perspective. Неге he connects up 


1 ‘the whole in five volumes, The last three are in association - 
with Delbrück and deal with Comparative Syntax. "Volume I appeared 


in 1886. 
2 'I'ranslated into English by H. A. Strong; also adapted for 
English (principally) by H. A. Strong, W. S. Logeman and B. I. 


Wheeler. +» 

3 J myself learnt Sanskrit at school according to the "old method'' 
which takes note of the Classical language alone and utterly neglects ` 
the Vedic. 1 remember very vividly the great confusion caused in my 
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the grammar of the Vedas and the later classical language 
into a systematic whole. In 1885 he published a supplement 
to this grammar, a book on The Roots, Verb-Forms 
and Primary Derivatives of the Sanskrit Language. His 
works on general linguistics are The Life and Growth of 
Language and Language and its Study. There are also 
two volumes of collected Linguistic and Oriental Essays 
by him which contain very interesting topics like Avesta, 
Comparative Mythology, Hindu Astronomy etc. 





(vi) B. Delbrück 


Among the Junggrammatiker Delbrück must be 
mentioned. He collaborated with Brugmann in the | 
Encyclopaedia of Comparative Grammar and contributed 
the three volumes on Syntax. In fact he may be called ` 
the founder of Comparative Syntax. His knowledge of 
Greek, both ancient and modern, was unsurpassed and 
to this he added a profound knowledge of Sanskrit, Latin 
and other languages. 





(vii) Julius. Jolly! 





He began his work as a writer on comparative grammar, 
specially on Greek. He was done much good work in the 
field of comparative syntax and he was amongst the earliest! 
writers on the subject. He was an excellent Sanskritist 
and his special branch was Hindu Law and Custom. 
His deep knowledge of Greek language and antiquities 
helped him considerably in elucidating many obscure points 


mind when 1 first read through Whitney's Sanskrit Grammar. It may 
be worth mentioning here that Whitney has also compile a German "ue 
Grammar in which He pon etse with the word-building in | 


"German is a masterpiece of lucidity. 
- PG whe Hy kayara uri ME Qe University of Wüsburg. 
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in Sanskrit books on JDharmaéüsira and  Arthaáüstra. 
Whatever subject he touched he went into the fullest 
details and whatever he wrote was cansequently of 
importance and deserving of respect. On account of his 
great knowledge of Hindu Law he was invited to deliver 
the Tagore Law Lectures at the University of Calcutta. 
It is also worth noting that his standard work on the Hindu 


system of Medicine won for him the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine from Oxford. 


(viii) O. Schrader (of Breslau) (1855-1919) 


He was Professor of Slavic Languages and he worked 


chiefly on problems of Urgeschichte. Не started the 


theory of “the Indo-European homeland'' being situated 
in the Volga basin. His important works, epoch-making 
in their way, are Sprachvergleichung und  Urgeschichte 
(1906) and Reallexikon der indogermanischen Altertum- 
skunde (1917). Both these works are of great interest 
to all students of linguistics and antiquities of the Indo- 
Europians. Another important contribution of Schrader 
in his article on “Aryan Religion" in Hastings’ Encyclo- 
paedia of Religion and Ethics. 


(iz) Peter Giles? 


He was Master of Emmanual College, Cambridge, and 
Reader in Comparative Philology in that University. As 
a student in Germany he had imbibed very fully the 
teachings of the Junggrammatiker, and he carried forward 
their work in England. He was the author of A Short 
Manual of Comparative Philology which is based mainly 


1 See 165 above. 
2 He was the guru who initiated me in the Science of Languages. 
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on Laün and Greek, both of which languages he had 
mastered thoroughly. Не also contributed a very interest- 
ing chapter on ‘Тһе Aryas’’ in the Cambridge History 
of India! His strong points were his lectures and his 
method of teaching his subject. He was 4 voracious 
reader with a wonderful memory, and hence his lectures 
were always interesting and full of the latest information. 


s 286. The fundamental ideas of the ‘Young 
Grammarians’. 


The Junggrammatiker laid great stress on five points, 
and they consistently observed them. in all their writings.* 


(1) Study of living speech is equal in importance to that 
of the ‘Classical’ Languages. 


The Junggrammatiker recognised the importance of 
living languages for the purpose of linguistics. This is 
the speech we can hear every day and can therefore study 
at first hand. We can also side by side observe the 


speakers of the language. Thus we get a real insight into- 


the connection between language and its speakers. This 
point is of supreme importance in all solid linguistic work. 


(п) Problems af ultimate origins are regarded as 
insoluble in the present state of our knowledge. 


The older writers devoted a lot of time and energy to- 
the ultimate problems of language, for example, to- 


matters relating to the origin of speech, the linking of 


sense and sound in roots and so forth. Modern scholars 
seem to think that Humboldt was wiser in maintaining 


+ Vol. I, Chapter III. 
2 Adapted from Jackson, op. cit. 
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that the beginning and the end are unknowable, and that 
we have to deal only with the middle (1.е., the recorded) 
aspect of the phenomena of speech. "The time and energy 
thus saved may be devoted to other more practical and 
more fruitful investigations. 


(ui) The physiological and psychological aspects of 
speech are sharply distinguished 


The older generation maintained that the production 
of sound was due to the vocal organs and to mere physical 
variation of sound, in other words, that the phenomena 
of sound-change could be very well explained by the 
mere mechanical laws of physiology. Such was the older 
idea; but the new school maintains that itis a human being 
who speaks and that his mind also works simultaneously 
with his vocal organs. No speech can exist without both 
these elements—the physiological and the psychological, 
the mechanical and the mental—being present. The 
former can be measured accurately and is calculable for 
any language it any period of its history. The latter is 
an uncertain factor, which does not depend on any rule 
which could be definitely formulated. It is this aspect of 
speech which is mainly responsible for the irregularities 
in language. But though these irregularities can never 
be brought under a definite law they can always be 
explained as the result of the working of the human mind 
and in accordance with well-known laws of psychology. 


(iv) Analogy is considered an important factor in 
language growth 
Directly following from the preceding consideration is 
the admission of analogy as a very important factor in 
language growth. The human mind likes to think of 


30—7159 B. 
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things in an ordered fashion where each things has its 
proper assigned place. It also expects that things which 
are similar, are to be associated together in closely related 
groups. And here the influence of analogy is very clearly 


marked.! 


(v) The mixing of various races has a great influence 
in the history of language. 


No human race can live and grow in an entirely 
segregated corne of the world and there remain utterly 
uninfluenced by other surrounding races, Races must 
mix together. They did so in the past and the mixing 
is still going on. When races mix their languages must 
also mix; and this fact in the history of a people is 
recorded clearly in the mixed dialects that result. In 
other words a ''pure dialect” is an impossibility in 
nature. 


š 287. Some Western Indologists 
() Georg Bühler (1857-1898) 


He studied Sanskrit under the most eminent scholars 
of his day, yet he was convinced that he could never 
learn Sanskrit except from the Pandits of India,? and so 
he came out to Bombay as Professor of Oriental languages, 
When in India he studied with the Pandits of Poona. 
He also organised on a firm basis the search for and 
preservation of Sanskrit and other manuscripts. On his 


! See above, Chapter V, 

2 In this he followed the dictum of Gathe, ‘‘wer den Dichter will 
verstehen, muss in Dichters Lande gehen'' (he who would understand а 
poet, must go to the land of the poet). It should never be forgotten 


a4 a living language. - 
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retirement from India he was appointed Professor of 
Indology at Vienna. While there he started the idea of 
publishing the Grundriss der Indo-arischen Philologie 
und Altertumskunde (Encyclopaedia of Indo-Aryan 
Philology .and Antiquities), and he himself contributed 
the first volume on Indian Palaeography (1896), a subject 
on which he was an undoubted authority. His tragic 
death by drowning in the Lake of Constance was a great 
loss to Indian learning. 


(ii) Karl Geldner (1854-1929) 


Though usually associated with Iranian studies on 
account of his magnificent edition of the Avesta Texts, 
Karl Geldner's first love, as also his last, was the Veda. 
He began his career as a student of the Veda, and for 
very many years he worked as Professor of Indian 
languages and culture. He wrote a great many papers 
and several books on the Vedic hymns, their grammar, 
and other kindred subjects. Naturally with the Vedas 
he took up seriously the study of Avesta and the 
Iranian languages, and for a time it seemed that he had 
definitely devoted himself exclusively to the study of 
Avesta. In 1896 he brought out his masterly edition of 
the Avesta Texts, which has to this day been accepted 
as standard and authentic. The chief value of this work 
lies in. the very careful collation of the manuscripts and in 
the exhaustive list he gives of the variant readings. His 
Prolegomena, in which he gives a very detailed account of 
the manuscripts he has consulted is a model of lucid and 
scholarly treatment.  Geldner had thought of a complete 
translation of the Avesta Texts, and it seems that he deli- 
‘berately adopted the readings that he thought would be best 
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suited for this purpose." He has actually translated quite 
a number of the important Texts, including three of the 
longer Yashts (Drei Yashts) and he has given full annota- 
tions to these as well. Perhaps the most valuable 
contribution of Geldner to Iranian studies is his working 
out the theory of Avesta prosody and meter. Westergaard 
had already printed the Text of the Gàaüthüs in a metrical 
form in his edition of the Avesta Texts.  Geldner printed 
not only the Gathas as metrical, but he also proved that 
considerable portions of the so-called ‘“Younger Avesta” 
were also metrical. In 1877 he published a small book 
entitled Uber die Metrik der jiingern Avesta (on the meter 
of the Younger Avesta). This was the first book on the 
subject, and until quite recently it was the only one 
available. 

Later on Geldner dropped the idea of doing a fresh 
translation of the whole of the Avesta Texts, and during 
the last years of his life he went back to the Rg-Veda. 
He prepared a new translation of that very important 
work and the first volume of this translation (comprising 
the first four Mandalas) was published in 1923. It is an- 
excellent translation, embodying the author's most mature 
studies and enriched with very fine annotations. This 
volume represents the zenith of Geldner's scholarship. 
The second volume (completing the work) was ready for 
the press at the time of Geldner's death; it has not yet 
been published in consequence. As a tencher Geldner 
was an enthusiastic and lovable personality, and he had' 
the rare gift of passing on his enthusiasm to his students.? 


2 1 have this on his own authority. 
z 1 can never forget the one day I spent with Geldner at bis. 
home in Marburg. Even though he was not my teacher, thet single- 
day passed with him has always been an inspiration to me. 
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(iii) Charles R. Lanman (1850-1941) 


He was the intellectual suceessor of Whitney in 
America. He carried forward the work of his great teacher 
in the shape of the noble Harvard Oriental Series which 
he had started and had been directing practically from 
the beginning. This series has given many a valuable 
work for the use of scholars. Lanman himself did a great 
amount of writing on varied subjects. His most useful 
vork from the point of view of the ordinary student is 
his Sanskrit Reader, which is being widely used by 
beginners both in America and in Europe. Prepard as 
it is by the successor of Whitney, it is certainly very 
useful for beginners; it gives a correct scientific idea of 
the language, and is illustrated by some of the best 
passages from its literature. Таптап worked all his life 
to make the study of Oriental languages (particularly of 
Sanskrit) popular in America. 


(iv) Sylvain Lévi (1848-1996) 


Sylvain Lévi was as well-known and as beloved in India | 
as he was in his native France. Тһе year he spent аё 
Rabindranath's  Viévabhürati as  ''visiting Professor” 
(1920-21) brought! most of our Indian scholars into close 
personal touch with him. To know him was to learn to 
respect his great learning, and to love him for his extremely 
fine personality. The modern tendency of scholars, 
especially in languages, tends towards specialisation and 
this has led a good many of our scholars in India to neglect 


all kindred branches.' For all such scholars contact with 


Lévi came as a much needed corrective. He constantly 


1 This is specially true of our old-fashioned Hindu and Parsi 


scholars, who know nothing beyond their own special subjects. 
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emphasised broadness of vision and mental sympathy with 
kindred topics. He said it was very necessary to have 
a whole view of the forest first before studying our own 
clump of trees. His own knowledge was truly encyclo- 
predic covering such apparently unconnected topics as 
Sanskrit, Tibetan, Chinese, Nepali, Iranian, etc. Above 
all he never tired of pointing out the essentially human 
aspect of all study. To him everything was part of one 
great whole—the cultural heritage of Asia—and he main- 
tained that by keeping this constantly before us we would 
appreciate fully the value of each part. This is the lesson 
he has left to hig pupils, a lesson very badly needed by all 
students in India today. | 


(v) R. Pischel (1856-1909) 

Pischel's chief service to Indology was in putting 
together all that had been done by his predecessors with 
regard to Middle Indo-Aryan languages. He contributed 
a volume on the Grammar of the Prakrit Languages 
(Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen) to the Grundriss of 
Bühler. In this he has systematised the work done on 
Middle Indo-Aryan by previous scholars. He was also 
a pioneer in Apabhraméa studies on which he has written 
a monograph, Materialen zur Kenntnis der Apabhramáa. 
Pischei worked in India as Professor during the last years 
of his life. His interests went beyond the Prakrits; one 
special branch of his studies was the language and folklore 
of the Gipsies. 

(vi) Hermann Oldenberg 

He was one of the big authorities on Buddhist literature 

and Pali. His “Life of Buddha’’ was a famous work. 


1 Once in conversation with me Lévi urged that a good Iranist 
must have a good knowledge of Chinese. The writings of Laufer,- 
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He wrote copiously on various Buddhist texts. He was 
equally at home in Comparative Mythologv and Compara- 
tive Religion. One of his important books is Die Religion 
der Veda (1894). Не has also written an authoritative 
volume of annotations on Rg-Veda hymns. There is 
also a volume of collected essays from his pen entitled 
Aus Indien und Iran. He has also written a History of 
Sanskrit Prose, an important work on syntax. 


(vii) Hermann Jacobi 


He was another of the great authorities on Middle 
Indo-Aryan. His special study was Jainism and Jaina 
literature. His special line among the  Prakrits was 
Mahirastri and Old Marathi, which was descended from 
it. His selections from Old Marathi Poetry is a valuable 
contribution to Indian Linguistics. While a Professor at 
the University of Bonn he had trained a number of Indian 
students in modern scientific methods of research. The 
most promising of these, Pandit Todar Mal of Lahore, 
died at Bonn soon after the end of World War I. 


(viii) Jacob Wackernagel (1853-1940) 


He was one of the finest among the European Indolo- 
gists, and he was certainly one of the ablest. He was also 
keenly interested in Iranian studies and he collaborated 
with Andreas in his reconstructiton of the Original Gathas 
of Zarathushtra.!' His most important work, of course, 
is his Altindische Grammatik, a very comprehensive 
grammar of Sanskrit. So far three volumes of it have 
appeared, and the work has not been completed. The 
first volume appeared as far ago as 1896, and it deals with 
Phonology and the rules of Sandhi. The second volume 


1 Bee below $ 288 (ой). 
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(part one) was published in 1905 and deals with nominal- 
stem-building and with compounds. The third volume 
appeared twenty-five years later, in 1930; it deals with 2 
flexions of nouns, numerals and pronouns. This 
third volume was written in collaboration with Albert 
Debrunner. In the preface to this third volume two more 
volumes are promised, the second part of Vol. П, 
completing the subject of stem-building, and Vol. IV, 
dealing with verbs and adverbs. This last was to be in 
charge of Debrunner. Wackernagel says that the un- 
published volumes  represeut notes made during fifty 
years of reading and study of the subject. 
(iz) Bishop Caldwell (1814-1591) 

Bishop Caldwell of Tinnevally had spent a lifetime 
in South India and he knew the Dravidian languages 
thoroughly well. He was also a trained ''philologist.' In 
1856 his Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages 
appeared and was enthusiastically received by students 
of Dravidian language. It still remains the standard 
work on the subject. 

(z) John Beames 

He joined the Bengal Civil Service and came out to 
India in 1857. As soon as he had settled down to his 
duties he began to study the languages of India. Ten 
years later he gave a summary of all the knowledge about 
the vernaculars of India that Europe possessed at the 
time in a small book, Outlines of Indian Philology. In 
1872 the first volume of his Comparative Grammar of the 
Aryan Languages of India was published. The work was 
completed in three volumes. 16 is a masterpiece in ite 
own way, and it has been the foundation of all subsequent 
works on Modern Indo-Aryan. | 

| (zi) Dr. Hoernle (1841-1918) 3 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in the same year 
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that the first volume of Beames appeared. In 1880 he 
brought out his Grammar of Eastern Hindi compared with 
the other Gaudian Languages. ‘This work, too, is a 


*lassie on Indian languages. 


(ri) Dr, Ernst Trumpp 

Dr. Trumpp was one of the earliest workers in the 
feld of modern Indo-Aryan languages. In 1872 he pub- 
lished a very fine Grammar of the Sindhi Language 
compared with the Sanskrit Prakrit and the Cognate Indian 
Vernaculars. ‘Yhe next year he published his Pashto 
Both these grammars are valuable even today. 

(xiii) Jules Bloch 

During the Second World War, Professor Jules Bloch 
narrowly escaped capture by the Nazis who after the fall of 
Paris eame to his house in Sévres to apprehend him, and 
possibly to send him to Germany, as he was Jewish. After 
the end of the war he returned to Paris to resume his inter- 
rupted work. He is a deep student of Indo-Aryan in all 
its phases, and his writings show a clear and comprehen- 
sive grasp of the growth of our Modern Indian Languages. 
His many articles, and his books have enriched the field 
of Indology, particularly in Linguistics, His finest work 
is on the Marithi Language, which has served as a model 
for most subsequent writers on historical grammars of 
Modern Indo-Aryan languages. Two other noteworthy 
works of his are his monographs on Indo-Aryan and on 
Dravidian. Prof. Bloch is at present studying the structure 
of Andamanese. He is now Professor of Sanskrit and 
Indology in the Collége de France. 

» (xiv) Heinrich Lüders 

He was another exile to America from Nazi intolerance 
of Jews. For many years he was Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin and brought fame to his University — 
his numerous researches in every: branch of Oriental learn⸗ 
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ing. His greatest claim to fame is his putting together 
and deciphering many thousands of paper fragments sent 
to him by the Central Asian expedition. In this work he 
was very ably assisted by his talented wife. He had a 
number of Indian students working under him, the greatest 
of them was the late Dr. Vishnu S. Sukthankar. Lüders 
died in America quite recently. 


(rv) Sir George Abraham Grierson 


He spent the whole of his official life.in Behar, and 
he became a Behari himself to all intents. His deeply 
sympathetic heart enabled him to enter fully into the 
life of the people amongst whom he worked. Blessed 
with a rare linguistic capacity he rapidly mastered the 
various dialects of Behar. During the years he spent as 
administrator he produced a small comparative grammar 
of the dialects of Behar and an exceedingly interesting 
volume on Behar Peasant Life. The fame of Grierson 
rests chiefly and almost entirely on the huge volumes of 
the Linguistic Survey of India. For this task he enlisted 
a large number of collaborators, some of whom were very 
able and trained ''philologists'' like Sten Konow, and he 
got the enthusiastic co-operation of all. The main plan 
and the execution of the task was distinctly Grierson's 
own. He has left his impress definitely on every volume. 
These volumes would remain standard works on Modern 
Indo-Aryan dialects for many years to come. The amount 
of valuable information eontained in them is truly stagger- 
ing. It was but fitting that Grierson was invested with 
the Order of Merit on the completion of this great task. 


(rvi) Edward James Hapson! 
He was Professor of Sanskrit at Cambridge during 
! He was my Professor in Sanskrit at Cambridge. He made me 
read through Whitney's Sanskrit Grammar from cover to cover, 
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many years. A very quiet, unassuming and lovable 
person, he won the respect and affection of all his pupils. 
Before he took up the Professorship at Cambridge he was 
in charge of the collection of the ancient Indian Coins in 
the British Museum. Не was, indeed, an authority on 
ancient Indian Numismatics, and he contributed the 
voiume on Indian Coins in Bühler's Grundriss. He was a 


“-first rate student of Greek and of Greek Antiquities, А 


number of Sanskrit fragments discovered during the Turfan 
exploration had been sent to Rapson for deciphering,’ which 
task he accomplished successfully. During the last years 
of his life Rapson was busy editing the Cambridge History 
of India. He was in special charge of the first two volumes 
dealing with pre-Moslem India. The second volume was 
almost completed at the time of his death ; but its publi- 
cation has been held up by World War II. 


§ 288. Some Western Iranists 


(i) Martin Haug (1827-1876) 


He was the son of a poor Bavarian peasant and his 
early struggles to obtain an education in face of every 
obstacle reads like a romance.? At last he did succeed in 
learning all he had set his heart upon, particularly the 
languages and the history of the Religions of the East, 
and in 1854 he was established as a teacher at Bonn. 
His inaugural discourse was upon ''Zarathushtra and his 
religion". His first important work was on The Five 
Güáthàs of Zarathushtra (1853-60) wherein he was given 


1 1 remember his showing me a piece of wood on which am 
exquisite Sanskrit verse was written, on the back a stable account ! 

* See his biography by Prof. E. P. Evans prefixed to the ''popular 
edition" of Haug's Essays on the Religion of the Parsis. 
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в Latin paraphrase, a German translation and copious 
notes. In 1858 the Bombay Government offered him the 
post of Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies at Poona. +` 
This he accepted with great joy, for he felt that he was ' 
fulfilling the chief aim of his life. His object in coming 
out to India was threefold: (1) to acquaint himself at first 
hand with Hindu and Zoroastrian practices and traditions; 
(2) to introduce the scientific methods of studying ancient * 
languages among the scholars of India: and (3) to collect 
manuscripts from India. On account of his very friefidly . 
nature and extremely unassuming character he succeeded 
eminently in achieving all these three objects. In 1882 
were published his Essays on the Sacred. Languages, 
Writings and Religion of the Parsis and m 1803 followed 
his edition and translation of the Aitareya | Brüh mana. 
Both these works show a detailed knowledge of the ritual 
and ceremonial of both these great religions such as no 
other European writer has shown. Having been a pupil 
of Roth, he had shown a tendency to reject the Pahlavi 
tradition, but this intimate contact with the learned p 
exponents of the religions of the East altered this vie — 
very materially... One of kis intimate colleagues in Poona 4 
was the Parsi Scar Dastur Hoshang Jümüsp-Asi. In. x 
1866 Haug returned to Germany and held the chair of P 
Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at Munich until 
his death in 1876. During these years he published, in | 
collaboration with Dastur Hoshang, A Pahlavi-Pazand ` — 
—— (1870). His famous Essay on the Pahlavi р 5 
guage- ig ап introduction to this work. Another 8. 
к aportant work daring bis Jd years was an edion of ` AS 
— — пла Book — Viraf Чора. m — with Be 
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(ii) E. W. West (1824-1895) 


He is perhaps the most eminent among the elder 
Pahlavi scholars of the West. Though a great deal of 
his work was done over forty or fifty years ago, it is still 
of great value to all students. He was an officer of the 
Bombay Government and his attention was drawn to 
Pahlavi by the discovery of the Pahlavi inscriptions in 
the Kanheri Caves near Bombay.' He took up the 
study of Pahlavi with zeal and carried it on throughout his 
life. He has edited numerous texts from Pahlavi and 
his five volumes of ''Pahlavi 'Гехїз”' in the Sacred Books 
of the East* are works of great accuracy and show very 
deep learning. He also read a paper on Sasanian 
Inscriptions which was later printed. His most impor- 
tant contribution is his essay on ''Pahlavi Literature” in 
the Grundriss der iranischen Philologie. What is notable 
for his extreme accuracy and for his deep insight into 
the spirit of the Pahlavi language. Even today most 
of the readings he had adopted and his translations are 
found to be trustworthy. His unequalled learning and 
accuracy have raised Pahlavi research from the lowest 
stage to that of a science, and tothis extent West has 
become indirectly a reformer of Avesta research'’.* 


(i) Ferdinand Justi 


In 1864 he published a ''Handbook of the Zend Langu- 
age" containing a grammar together with selections for 


1 "|hese caves are Buddhistic and are situated about 20 miles north 
of Bombay. ‘Che two Pahlavi Inscriptions there are dated А.С, 1003 
and A.C. 1021, These record the names of two tourist parties of 
Zoroastrians who had visited the caves, s 

2^ ‘hese are vols, v, xviii, xxiv, xxxvii and xliv. 

2 Geldner in Gundriss der iranischen Philologic, II, p. 44. 
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and to these he added a complete dictionary 


reading, 

of all the words found in Westergaard's Texts. Besides 
numerous essays and papers on Iranian topies, he also am 
compiled the Jranisches Namenbuch (1895), a dictionary i 


ot all the proper names occurring in the whole of Iranian 
Literature, including the post-Sasanian period. It is a 
work of great utility showing accurate and painstaking 
research. The most important work of Justi is his edition 
of the Pahlavi Bundahishn. 


(iv) Baron C.de Harlez 


He was a Belgian and Professor at the University of 
Louvain. He knew both Avesta as well as Pahlavi and 
wrote extensively on all Iranian topics. He has prepared 
introductory Manuals for the study of these languages, 
which are really fine books for beginners and give very 
good selections for reading. His most important work 
is the complete translation into French of the Avesta 
Texts to which is added a masterly Introduction extend- 
ing to 248 pages. He also wrote on The Origins of 
Zoroastrianism and on The Homeland of the Aryas. In 
the former he puts forward the theory that Zoroaster got 
his uncompromising monotheism from the Semitic nations 
with whom the Iranians had соте into contact. This 
bias runs throughout the whole of his exposition. 


(v) James Darmesteter (1849-1894) 


He adhered entirely to “tradition” in his translation Lr 
of the pev His most or tant , work is Le Zend $ 
— — К tramalation of all 
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tions. Being a Jew he has got a very large measure of 

the Judaic bias and he bases his whole chronology upon 

this preconception. Then again he sees in all Iranian 

А legends “ʻa series of meteorological myths." Apart from 

these two points he is a reliable and accurate guide. He 

translated the Avesta Texts (except the Yasna and the 

Visparad into English for the Sacred Books of the East 

series." Two interesting and valuable monographs from 

his pen, Haurvatat et Ameratat and Ormazd et Ahriman, 

are useful for students of comparative religion and ancient 

veligious thought. Darmesteter also wrote a book on the 

poetry of the Afghans. But perhaps his most valuable 

- contribution to Iranian lore is his volume of Etudes 

franiennes which is a veritable treasure house for a student 
cf Iranian lore. 


(vi) Lawrence Н. Mills 


Trained up to be a Christian clergyman he devoted 
the whole of his fairly long life to the study of Iranian 
languages and particularly to the elucidation of the 
Güthás. He translated the Yasna and the Visparad for 
the Sacred Books of the East series.*. As the Gathas 
form part of the Yasna? Mills regarded this work as mere 
preparation for the far more important task of the full 
working out of the Gathds. Не has written a number 
of books about the connections between the religion of š 
Iran and those of the Jews and the Christians. He had 
planned very carefully for his great work on the Gathas, 
for he wanted to put in all that ‘‘tradition’’ had to offer 


1 Vols. iv and xxiii. 

з Vol. xxxi. 

з Out of the 72 chapters (Has) of the Yasna the Gāthās comprise 
chapters u8-94, 43-51 and 53. 
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and to give a complete modern “‘philological’’ rendering 
as well. The first two volumes came out together in 
1892. The first contained the Text in the original script, ч 
the Pahlavi commentary (in transliteration) and an Eng- 
lish translation of the same, the Sanskrit version of 
Nairyosang (also in transliteration) together with its 
English rendering, and a "'Parsi-Persian'' version. This 
comprised the full ‘‘traditional’’ matter. To these Mills 
added his own Latin paraphrase aud a ''free" English 
rendering. The second volume contained his annotations, 
which are very copious and at times so complex as to 
be beyond comprehension. He had also planned a 
Gdthic Dictionary, but he did not live to complete it. 
Mills was an indefatigable worker. He often tried his 
hand at giving Sanskrit renderings of Avesta (specially 
Gathd) passages. Occasionally Mills is really brilliant 
in his suggestions, but on the whole, and specially in his 
annotations he is fearfully involved and verbose. It would J 
seem that he belonged to the ‘‘elder school of philologists’’ j 
and that he was more akin to them than to the * 
Junggrammatiker. Hence his works have received less P 
than their due from the more modern German Iranists. e 
In any case as far as grammatical ideas are concerned. 
Mills is very emphatically ''ancient. '' 


St 





(vii) F. C. Andreas 


Many have regarded Andreas as the greatest of the. 
| German Tranists. He died a nonagenarian in 1980 after 
М many years of teaching at Göttingen! То Andreas ——  — 
M . belongs the real credit of restoring and — the. P 
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great Püikuli Inscription of the Sasanian monarch Narseh 
(205-001 A. C.). It was in the seventies of the last century 
that Andreas spent almost a year in Persia and worked at 
the restoration of that inscription. His knowledge of the 
languages und dialects of Iran (ancient as well as modern) 
and of Semitic languages was unequalled by any of his 
contemporaries. The real worth of the learning of Andreas 
was proved soon after the discovery of the Turfan frag- 
ments. He made a deep study of these as well as of the 
script in which they had been written, and from that he 
formulated his epoch-making theory about the origin of 
the “Avesta script" as we know it today, which is used 
in the mss. and in the printed Texts. This new idea of 
Andreas, first formulated in a paper read at the Hamburg 
Congress of Orientalists many years ago, produced some- 
thing like a revolution among the Iranists of the West, 
and soon Andreas had a very strong following, including 
the famous Prof. A. Meillet of Paris. After this primary 
discovery wherein Andreas gave the original phonetic 
values of the various ‘‘Avesta letters’’, he started on the 
much more important and ambitious task of fixing the 
original Avesta Texts as restored by the Arsacid (Parthian) 
ruler Valkhash (Vologeses) I (51-77 A.C.). Andreas main- 
tained that the script used for this ''Arsaeid Text" was 
the original script from which the later “Avesta seript'', 
as known today, has been derived. He gave accordingly 
the original ''Arsacid Text” (in Hebrew characters) of 
the Gáüthàás.' Не compares these restored Texts with the 
“Vulgate” as given by Geldner, and he adds very illumina- 


t ‘the papers concerning Gáthà Ahunavaiti were published in the 
lifetime of Andreas and in several of them he collaborated with Jacob 
Wackernagel. ‘Ube four chapters of баа Ushtavaiti were published 
some years ago by his pupil Prof. Lommel from his class notes. 
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ting notes. These papers are of the utmost importance 
for every student of the Gathàs. Andreas has thrown a 
brilliant light on many obscure passages from the Géthds, 
and many of the new readings he has suggested are quite 
convincing. 


(vii) A. V. W. Jackson 


He was the greatest Iranist of America. His whole 
life was spent in active pursuit of Iranian learning. He 
has written copiously on Iranian topics, languages, religions, 
and culture. His most admired book is Zoroaster, the 
Prophet of Ancient Iran, in which he sets forth the *‘tradi- 
tional’ life of the Prophet and gives all that has ever 
been written about Zarathushtra. Another remarkable 
work of his is about the electric ‘religion of Mani’’, which 
arose about the middle of the 8rd century of Christ. 
Jackson has also published a collected volume of his 
essays, in which he has given an English translation of 
the paper on ''Iranian Religion’’ contributed, originally 
in German, to Geiger and Kuhn's Grundriss der iranischen 
Philologie. His Avesta Grammar, modelled on Whitney's 
Sanskrit Grammar, is the only good grammar of the 
language in English. He has trained one Parsi pupil, 
Shams-ul.Ulema Dastur Dr. M. N. Dhalla,  high- 
priest of the Parsis of Sindh and Balocistan. This very 
devoted pupil carries on the work of his revered guru in 
India. 


(iz) Chrstian Bartholomae* 


He was in many respects one of the most remarkble 
Tranists of the West. His monumental work is his huge. 

1 He was my own revered guru of Iranian languages at Heidelberg. 
As teacher he was the best I ever һай, and ss man he waa a noble 
specimen of humanity. 
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Aliiranisches Wörterbuch (1904), followed by its supple- 
ment Zum altiranischen Wörterbuch (1906). This supple- 
ment embodies all the later researches, including the 
Turfan discoveries and all the consequences that flowed 
thereform. This great work occupied all his time for well 
over twenty years.’ This dictionary not only gives every 
word occurring in the Avesta Texts and in the ''Avesta 
Fragments'' and in the Old Persian Inscriptions, but also 
eves a very detailed bibliography mentioning all works, 
whether books or magazine articles, where that particular 
occurrence of the word has been discussed. The notes 
added to each word form the most interesting as well as 
the most instructive part of this dictionary. Often in 
these he enters upon a discussion of the opinions of other 
scholars. But Bartholomae is often very short with 
scholars whose opinions differ from his own. He was also 
a profound student of Pahlavi, and he has written a 
series of papers on “A Sasanian Book of Laws' (the 
Мааідап-і-Назат  Düdistán). Another remarkable series 
of his papers deals with the ''Pronunciation of Middle 
Iranian”, which has been the subject of great discussions 
for several generations. Bartholomae had trained 
several German students notably Dr. Wolff and Dr. 
Reichelt. He has also trained two Parsis, Dr. Jamkshedji 
M. Unwala and myself. There is besides Prof. Poure 
Dawoud of Teheran, who has also been his pupil 
The end of this great Professor and noble teacher 
was one of the profound tragedies of World War I. His 
only son was killed in battle, and he died broken-hearted 


Y 1 leami this from Bartholamm bunself. He showed me thousands 
of '"index.slips" he bad written out as preparation for this work. 
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and in abject poverty during the days «f depression follow- 
ing the war.' 


(z) Edward G. Browne? 


He was a medical man by training, who out of sheer 
love for the subject took up the study of Oriental 
languages. He spent almost a year in Persia by way of 
preparation at the end of which he got the appointment 
as Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 
He has written numerous papers on Persian, Arabic and 
Turkish Literature and on Islamic history and culture. 
His greatest love was for Iran, and Persian was almost his 
mother-tongue.* He had also studied the earlier pre-Islamic 
literature of Iran (mainly in translations) and was not parti- 
cularly impressed by it; he thought it was ‘‘childish.’’* 
But for the literature of Iran after the Arab conquest and 
for the spirit of the Iranian people Browne's admiration 
and love were unbounded. He never wearied of singing 
the praises of Iran and of the great writers of Persian. 
His four volumes of The Interary History of Persia, 
together with the supplementary volume on the Press 
and Poetry of Modern Persia, lay bare the very soul of 
a great nation. These volumes give not merely a history 
of the literature but they also explain the cultural 


' 1 had a letter from his wife describing his last days. I had 
another letter from Geldner sbout the same time setting forth the 
great tragedy that had overtaken the learned world of Germany. 

з 1 used to attend his classes in Persian and Arabic. 

з Browne could speak Persian as rapidly and as fluently os 
— His Persian was free from any trace of ''foreign accent”. 

* "his was because the ancient Iranian literature is completely 
religions, and especially in Pahlavi, it is violently and aggressively 
sectarian, Another reason for thia was that the western translators 
bad failed to cateh the true spirit of the ancient Avesta Güfhüs. _ 
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development of the Persians from age to age, They are 
Written with deep insight and sympathy. In every page 
Browne has poured out his deep love for the land and 
its people. He knew Persian literature better than any 
native of Persia. He possessed full information about 
the ‘inner workings'' of Persian history, and so his class 
lectures were always very lively and full of interest. He 
had the gift of inoculating his students with his own 
enthusiasm for Iran. Watan parasti, worship of the mother- 
land, has become almost the ‘‘religion’’ of modern Iran : 
and Browne was certainly one of the greatest; among the 
worshippers of Iran. 


š 989. Introduction of Western learning into India 


The work begun by Christain missionaries and by the 
various colleges started by Warren Hastings and others 
in various parts of India soon bore fruit. A new genera- 
tion of English-educated Indians arose, who were pro- 
foundly moved by their contact with Western thought 
and culture. Some of these were utterly carried away 
by the Christian teaching, and broke away completely 
from their own ancient traditions and religion. Such 
were comparatively few in number; but their conduct 
aroused a corresponding opposition to all western learning 
among the orthodox. In its extreme form this orthodox 
opposition took the form of the dogma that all English 
learning was а "''sin'". This orthodox opposition stall 
persists amongst the priesthood of all communities of 
India.' The teaching of English to women was banned 
by the orthodox till within living memory. Luckily for 


! An old Moslem gentleman opposed the teaching of English on 
the ground that instead of the name of the Allah the language began 
with the names of d-o-g, c-a-t and p-i-g. 
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the progress of India the majority of the English-educated 
generation were affected in quite another manner This 
new learning aroused in them a keen desire to find out 
the best that was in their own ancestral culture and to 
adapt it to modern changing conditions. Some of these 
were really men of far-seeing wisdom, and they became 
leaders of the country at this critica] period of transition 
from the old to the new. Such leaders arose in every 
province and in every community, but their work was 
mainly confined to social and religious reform or to 
political awakening. 

In the field of language, too, the effects of this new 
learning were very plainly visible. The Indian Press was 
born at Serampore in 1822, and the first Gujarati paper 
in Western India, the Mumbdina Samachar (the Bombay 
News) was started about the same time. This last was 
& Parsi venture and it was followed some time later by 
the Jam-e Jamshed, which began ite existence on the 
12th of March, 188223 In the wake of the Press wns also 
born the modern prose literature of India. А more 
indirect, but a much farther reaching, effect of this was 
the encouragement all this gave to the study if the ancient 
classical languages of the land from the new point of view 
and to the spirit of criticism (often purely destructive) 
which crept into these studies. But in many cases these 
fresh oriented studies were constructive and led to wonder- 
ful resulte. 


3 290. Бара Кат Mohan Roy (1774-1853), 


Fortunately for India and Indian scholarship the first 
Indian to show the way of this ''new learning'' was a 


t Both these papers are flourishing os vigorous dailies in Bombay 
today. 
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great man in every sense of the term, great in learning 
and even greater in his character and the innate goodness 
of his heart. In spite of his imbibing to the full the 
learning of the West and in spite of his extensive travels 
"he lived and died a Brühmana tended by his Brihmana 
servant, and wearing his Brühmanic thread''.' He first 
read Persian and Arabic and then studied Sanskrit ab 
Benares where һе devoted himself specially to the study 
of the Upanishads and the Vedünta philosophy. 

In 1790 he wrote a strongly worded treaties in Bengals 
on ''Idolatry' which was the first work in modern 
Bengali prose. He next turned to the study of Buddhism 
and spent three years in the Himalayas and in Tibet. 
On his return to Bengal he began to study English. 
Soon after this began his real life-work. First came 
his translations into Bengali of the Upanishads (1816-17). 
In.1816 he founded with his friend Dwarkinith Thakur 
(Tagore),? the Atmiya Sabha, in which the principles 
which guided the lives of the two great founders were 
formulated. 

Their inspiration was primarily from the Indian Serip- 
tures, from the Sanskrit Upanishads, strengthened and 
supplemented by the teachings of other faiths. The Átmiya 
Sabha ultimately blossomed forth (in 1628) into the Brihma 
Samàj,! or as it was called in the old days ‘‘the Hindu’ 
Unitarian Church.” For the accomplishment of the great 
task Ram Mohan Roy read the Scriptures of all the great 
religions in the original and thus realised intellectually also 
what he had already known in his heart, the essential unity 
of all faiths. From its foundation the Brahma Samaj 


| raver, Literary Historg of India, p. 403. 
s Ha was the grandfather of the great poct Rabindransth Tagore. 
` Ur the Society of Believers in Brahman, the Suprema Spirit. 
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united all the best intellectuals of Bengal under ite 
banner. This led to the study of various religions, more 
particularly to the study of the ancient treasures of 
Sanskrit, the Upanishads and later on the Vedas also. 

This revival of ancient learning was not confined to 
Bengal alone. In Bombay a very similar Prárthanà Samáj 
was started, which was the meeting ground of the best 
heads and hearts of Western India during the first/ half 
of the nineteenth century. During the last quarter of 
that century Swimi Dayfnanda Sarasvati, a Gujarati by 
birth, started the Arya Samaj in the Panjab. This has 
now become a great force in the life of the people of that 
province with the motto ''back to the Vedas.” All those 
netivities inevitably led to a revival of the study of the 
ancient sacred language of India, and thus helped very 
largely the cause of Oriental learning, for the earlier 
members of all these three Samdjas were all good scholars, 
and sorme even great scholars of Sanskrit. 

Ram Mohan Hoy united in his person “the old and the 
new” learning and with his wide outlook and by his devo- 
tion to the essential truths of religion he Has left an 
example for all future generations to follow. He gave the 
correct orientation to scholarship and therefore he should 
be regarded as the ''father'' of all the intellectual move- 


ments that followed. 
$ 291. Sir Hümakrsna Gopal Bhandarkar 


Bhandarkar has been the guru of many of the present 
scholars in India either directly or one’ or two degrees 
removed, and he has certainly inspired all. He was 


* As in my own case; I was trained in Vedic grammar by bis 


eldest son, Prof. Shridbar Bhándárkar. Of course in Bombay I was 
trained through his two books of Sanskrit, 
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undoubtedly the first in Western India to study ""philo- 
logy” according to the western methods. His Wilson 
Philological Lectures (1877) was the first great work by an 
Indian scholar in the western style. He was also a 
pioneer in teaching Sanskrit grammar according to purely 
western methods. How far he has been successful may be 
judged by the fact that his two books of Sanskrit are prac- 
tically universally used all over Western India" The 
present generation at school is perhaps the fourth or the 
hfth generation being taught Sanskrit under the influence 
of Bhandarkar. His fame, however, does not rest so 
wuch upon his grammar and philology as upon his very 
remarkable work in archaeology, epigraphy and ancient 
history. His pupils and admirers commemorated his 
eightieth birthday by founding in the year 1917 an Institute 
tor research in his name at Poona. This Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute has become now the most 
famous centre of Oriental learning in India and has 
achieved fame all through the world of learned men. It 
was in the fitness of things that the All-India Oriental 
Conference held its first sitting in this newly founded 
Institute and Bhandarkar blessed its efforts by becoming 
its frst president. 


$ 299. The elder Indologists in India 


In Bengal Iévara Chandra Vidyüsügara (1820-1891) 
took the lead in reviving the study of Sanskrit. His 
grammar of Sanskrit (based essentially on the method of 


! hese two books are widely used in western, central and 
southern India; and even in Germany. Their chief drawback at the 
present time is that they are based on the old and discarded methods of 
the older European grammars. And the language of these two books 
is а bit too intricate for echool children. 
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Panini) was in Bengali and was made as simple as possible 
‘or a beginner; it is therefore used extensively to this day 
all over eastern India. Against all orthodox opposition 
ISvara Chandra helped to translate the ''sacred'' Vedic 
hymns into the ““vulgar' Bengali. Не also helped con- 
siderably in the production of Bengali literature and was 
himself & writer of great merit. 

With the spread of the study of Sanskrit according to 
western methods there began also a study of ancient 
Inscriptions and of ancient Indian history. In fact most 
of the elder Indologists of India were primarily archaeo- 
logists and epigraphists and their contributions are to be 
found chiefly in the volumes of the Indian Antiquary. In 
these contributions we find a large amount of detail 
about the Middle Indian dialects and what might be called 
"Mediaeval Sanskrit," i.e., the Sanskrit of the Inscrip- 
tions, which is clearly in imitation of the later artificial 
Kávya literature. 

Of these workers Rajendra Lala Mitra (1824-1891) was 
among the older ones. He is well-known for his work on 
the cultural trends and influences in North India. He was 
а man of great learning and possessed a profound know- 
ledge of many languages. His most famous work is a 
collection of essays in two volumes entitled Indo-Aryan. 


Dr. Bháu Daiji was a medical man by profession and an 
antiquarian by choice and out of pure love for the subject. 
He has written a large number of papers on all sorts of 
antiquarian subjects. He shows great critical ability and 
a deep knowledge of Indian Antiquities. His most 
notable achievement was the interpretation of  ''cave 
numerals."'* 


It is not possible to speak of Dr. Bh&u Daji apart from 
his colleague Pandit Bhagavānlāl Indraji (1889-1888). 
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He was an orthodox Brahmana of Junagadh and well 
tra ned in Sanskrit. He learned up enough English to be 
able to read it. Even as a boy he was attracted by the 
two great inscriptions at the foot of Girnar at Junagadh. 
Пе became the co-worker of Bhàu рај and his main 
work was the collecting and deciphering of inscriptions, 
coins and ancient documents from all over India. He was 
very careful in transcribing and very critical in translating 
inscriptions. 


Although he possessed the training and the natural 
instincts of a true scholar, force of circumstances made 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak (1856-1920) a rather stormy political 
leader. It was during his enforced leisure while under- 
going imprisonment for his political activities that Tilak 
found time to write his books. In his three books Tilak 
has shown his accurate grasp of the Vedas and of Hindu 
philosophy. In spite off some errors in comparing Sanskrit 
words with those of other Indo-European languages he 
has very ably sustained his thesis about the great antiquity 
of the Vedic hymns in his first important work, Orion. 
In this work he dates the Vedas as belonging to about the 
5th millennium B.C.' (about 4500 B.C.). Such a statement 
was thought to be impossible and unbelievable when the 
book first appeared (1893), but the general trend of opinion 
has been slowly but surely veering round to Tilak'g view. 
His second book is The Arctic Home in the Vedas (1908) 
and it is even more starting in its conclusions. In that 
work he has worked out a very fine correspondence 
between the Indian and the Iranian traditions on the 


t ‘This was the period when the Vernal Equinox occurred in the 
constellation of Taurus (more accurately in the nakçatra Krttik3). 
Counting backwards in accord with the “'Precession of Equinoxas” 
‘Tilak arrived at his date. At the present time (1918) the Vernal 
Equinox actually occurs in Pisces. 
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subject. ‘lilak was given every facility for reading and 
study while їп prison. Tt was through the large-hearted 
sympathy of Max Miller, and through his influence that 
this was made possible. It was Max Miller who sent him 
a library of learned works when Tilak was serving a term 
in the Rangoon gaol. His third great book was written 
in Marathi and was entitled Bhagavad-Gitd-Rahasya, 
athava Karma-Yoga. It is an original commentary on 
the Gità suited to the political and social conditions of 
modern India. In many respects this last is the greatest 
of Tilak's works, for it has influenced the largest number 
of readers all over India. It has been translated into 
English and into most of the vernaculars of India. Still 
the original Marathi possesses a beauty of its own. 


The elder Indologists of our land confined themselves 
mainly to Sanskrit and to the Prakrits; none of them had 
thought of turning to the modern vernaculars amd their 
growth. Narasimharao Bholanath Divütià was one of 
the first to do so. He was a poet of first rank in his native 
Gujarati and an ardent lover of his mother-tongue. It 
was this love that led him on to study the ancient poets 
oi Gujarat, and thus he became the first! historian of the 
Gujarati language. Although he took up this work 
comparatively late in life, he was able to publish two 
volumes on the History of the Gujarati Language. 
Narasimharao had no regular training in the modern 
methods of linguistic work and therefore some of his 
conclusions were regarded as of doubtful value by 
European scholars, while he himself was not able to appre- 
ciate fully some of the latest ideas put forward by them. 
Still Narasimbarao commanded a mastery over his own 
mother-tongue, its numerous dialects and its literature 
(both published as well as unpublished) such as no western 
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seholar ever did. Besides his own language he knew 
most of the other Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, and also had 
a good knowledge of Dravidian languages ; and he was 
deeply read both in Sanskrit and Persian. He had trained 
à great many students and it is to be hoped that they w:ll 
curry forward the work of their great teaclier. 


Though actually belonging to a much younger genera- 
tion the name of Dr. Vishnu S. Sukthankar (1887-1945) 
has to be mentioned among the ''elder Indologists'' of our 
land because he was a pioneer in research work and in the 
scientific methods of pursuing knowledge. Graduating 
in Bombay he proceeded to Cambridge where he took the 
Mathematical "Tripos.' Afterwards he spent some years 
in Berlin working under Heinrich Lüders. He very 
eagerly and rapidly absorbed the teaching and learnt 
thoroughly the methods of Western research. On his 
return to India he soon came to the front as an accurate 
and a thoroughly critical scholar. When the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute started the great plan of a 
standard critical edition of the Mahābhārata, Sukthankar 
was appointed the chief editor, after some hesitation and 
a good deal of misgiving, chietly on account of his youth. 
But very soon he proved that years did not count in this 
matter. 'The work of collating several hundreds of mss. 
of the Mahàábhárata, scattered all over India, and even 
over several great libraries in Europe and America, waa 
indeed an extremely heavy task. Yet Sukthankar evolved 


t Mathematics seems to be a very fine approach to accurate 
scientific work. ‘his has been noted among some of the older ''philo- 
logista'" of Europe, Grassmann for instance. This is also the case 
with a number of our modern Indian scholars. Tilak was a first rate 
Mathematician. 

2 My own first meeting with Sukthankar took place in 1912 in 
the rooms of Heinrich Lüders at Berlin. 
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a very fine scheme of collation and during his lifetime he 
published four out of the eighteen parvas of the Great 

Epic. This ‘‘critical editon'' is as perfect as the ingenuity ' 
of man could make it and it has already supplied uc 
material for research on the grammar and style of Epic 
Sanskrit. This great work brought Sukthankar to the 
forefront among the Indologists of the world, because the 

work was certainly worthy of the great and sacred land of 

his birth. Constantly working with the religious problems 

found in the Mahdbhdrata, Sukthankar developed an un- 
suspected and unexpected tendency towards mysticism in 

the highest sense of the term. The lectures which he 
delivered at the University of Bombay within a fortnight r 
of his untimely and sudden death may be regarded as 
amongst the finest he had ever delivered. 


$ 293. Iranian Studies among the Parsis of 
India before 1860 


The aucient Pahlavi commentaries on the Avesta texts 
represented the Sasanian ritualistic tradition, and when 
the Parsi emigrants arrived in India? they adhered faith- 
fully and literally to these. About the beginning of the 
13th century of Christ? Dastur Nairyosang Dhaval rendered 
much of this Pahlavi into Sanskrit. Nairyosang was a 
perfect master of Pahlavi, but ''his Sanskrit lays no 
claim to being classical.” The Pahlavi being a complex 


^ 1 myself put the date of the arrival of the Parsis in India in 
the year 935 A.C. See my paper on this subject in the Festschrift 
Prof. P. V. Kane (Poona, 1941), pp. 506-514. 

з “Тіз date has been disputed by some scholars. The whole lot 
of these Sanskrit translatione has been attributed to Nairyosang, but 
they are really the works of different authors. All these have been 
published under tbe title of The Collected Sanskrit Works of the Parsis. 
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language to read, this Sanskrit of Nairyosang can be relied 
upon to give the true sense of the Sasanian commentaries. 

This Pahlavi tradition is a valuable guide for under- 
standing parte of the Avesta. ‘‘With the mere knowledge 
of the Pahlavi translation the knowledge of the original 
is not achieved, but it often, very often, proves a finger 
post. At any rate it deserves everywhere to be listened 
to. With this Pahlavi commentary it is very much as 
With Siyana’s commentary to the Hg.Veda. So long as 
Sayana was consulted only occasionally for this or that 
passage, he repelled rather than satisfied many. The 
result in the one case as in the other, was that в 
prejudice against the scholiast became a fashion among 
modern scholars. If we accustom ourselves to a systematic 
use of Siyana, and try to derive from him the practical 
sum-total of his aid, the original prejudice gives place 
to a growing appreciation. Similarly the Pahlavi transla- 
tions and commentaries must be looked upon and digested 
as a whole, and, as @ necessary preliminary, made more 
accessible and more intelligible to students before the last 
word can be said regarding them. There is, however, one 
important difference between this Pahlavi commentary 
and Sāyaņa which must always be borne in mind, that 
the Pahlavi is probably the work of many hands and the 
whole probably extends over several centuries.’ In 
essentials, however, the judgment upon its value passed 
by Huübschmann in 1872 stil holds good in the шаш; 
‘The gain will of course be various: abundant for the 
Vendidad, satisfactory for the later Yasna, but scanty for 
the Gathis.*’* 


|! Grundrite der iranischen Philologie, ii. p. 49. 
з Ibid., p. 51. 
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Anquetil du Perron got this Pahlavi tradition in ite 
fullest and most unadulterated form through Dastur Darab 
of Surat.!' But Dastur Dürüb of Surat was not the only 
custodian of this ancient tradition. In any case at the 
period of Anquetil's visit to Surat this Pahlavi tradition 
formed the living religion of the Parsis, and the ritual 
embodied therein was followed almost to the letter. The 
so-called ‘‘dark ages’’ of learning among the Parsis of 
India were not really dark ; there were many learned 
Dasturs who had inherited the Pahlavi traditions in un- 
broken succession from the Sasanian days. They had 
moreover, whole libraries of Pahlavi mss. in their posses- 
sion. They assiduously studied these and tried to unravel 
the more difficult points of religion and ritual from these. 
In cases of doubt they wrote out these points in Persian 
and sent them for solution to their brother Zoroastrians 
in Iran, naturally believing that the people there had 
better knowledge or that they had preserved the traditions 
much better. These questions sent from India and the 
answers received from Iran are embodied in the Revédyets. 
These collections cover a period from about 1476 to 1773 
A.C.2 

A great figure in Iranian learning in India during the 
latter half of the 18th and the beginning of the 19th century 
was Dastur Mulla Firüz bin Mulla Kaus (1758-1830). An 
Irani Zoroastrian priest by birth he had inherited all the 
traditional learning of Zoroastrian priesthood of his days. 
He was regarded as a great authority by all on Zoroastrian 


1 Of course there must have been в limit to Dastur Dürüb's own 
knowledge of Pahlavi. The possibility of Anquetil’s misunderstanding 
the Dastor must also be considered. 

2 8. Н. Hodivilà Studies in parsi History (Bombay, 1920), 
pp. 976-340. 
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texts and their meaning. He was also respected by 
Europeans for his learning, for he was their teacher in 
Persian. His chief contribution to Iranian learning was 
his publication of the Desdtir (1818), which roused a violent 
controversy amongst the European Orientalists of the 
tune.' He also composed a long Persian poem in the 
style of the Shüàh-Nàmeh, in which was described the 
establishment of the British power in India. It was called 
George-Nameh, after the ruling British King, George III. 

About the middle of the 19th century there appeared 
4 Gujarati? translation of the Avesta texts by Aspandiarji 
Fràmji Rabadi (1843). This was done at the request of the 
leaders of the Parsi community in answer to the virulent 
attack made by the Rev. Dr. John Wilson in his book on 
The Religion of the Parsis. Earlier in the century Dastur 
Behràmji Sanjina of Bombay (1784-1857) had made valu- 
able translations of ancient Avesta and Pahlavi works into 
Gujarati. All these Gujarati versions were entirely free 
from any European influence. 


§ 294. Kharshedji Rustamji Сата (1831-1909) 


K.R. Саша (or ‘‘Camaji’’ as he was affectionately called 
by all who had known him) was the father of modern 
Iranian studies in India. After completing his English 
education in Bombay he joined in his family firm and 
made business voyages to China and to England. Не had 


1 See Browne, Literary History of Persia, Vol. I, pp. 53 and 56. 
2 Gujarat? translations from Avesta and Pahlavi bad been made 
early by Parsi Dasturs in India. In fact the earliest specimens of 
Gujarātī prose are these Parsi translations. Some of these have been 
cited in the notes on the Collected Sanskrit Works of the Parsis. There 
have been several other Gujarüti translations of Avesta Texts before 


the one by Кара. 
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been taking keen interest in all social and religious 
questions ever since his early youth, and so during his 
stay in Europe (1858-1860) he learnt both French and 
German and studied Iranian Languages and Comparative 
Philology under Professors Mohl and Oppert in Paris and 
under Spiegel in Germany. On his return to India in 1860 
he started a private class for teaching Iranian Languages 
to Zoroastrian priests according to the latest methods of 
western ''philology." He carried on this pioneer work 
for quite twelve years. Not only did he teach them free 
of any charge, but he actually helped their studies with 
books and money. No father ever did as much for his 
sons as Camaji did for the first batch of his pupils. All of 
these were fully worthy of their great teacher. They, in 
their turn, taught pupils of their own, and thus the 
"suecession of teachers" (the guruparampará) of Саша 
has been maintained unbroken even to this day. Саша} 
had now no other interest in life except learning—both 
acquiring it and giving it out to others. He founded 
various societies for carrying out Zoroastrian and Iranian 
research, and by his own example he set others working. 
He read constantly and kept himself abreast of all the 
latest research.' In the depth and extent of his learning 
Саша}: has remained unequalled among the Iranists of 
India. Owing to his learning as also to the true saintliness 
ef his life, Darmesteter had called him ‘Ле Dastir 
laïque” (the lay Head-Priest).? 


1 Cámàáj got nearly blind towards the end of his life, yet so great 
was his zeal for learning and his optimism that he started learning the 


Braille as a preparation for his blindness ! 
2 Cámiüji was not a priest by birth but a behedin — 


Dastur (lit.. he who holds the hand—and leads the disciple) is the 
name given to the Zoroastrian High-Priests, These are unfortunately 


» hereditary caste at present. = 
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The new learning and the new interpretation of their 
Scriptures naturally gaye a strong impetus to the English- 
educated Parsi ''reformers' " and Саша) was naturally 
their accepted leader. It was also inevitable that he 
should arouse the orthodox to violent opposition. But 
there was so much of ''sweet reasonableness’ in Camaji'g 
nature that he disarmed most of his opponents. He 
remained a true Zoroastrian to the end of his life. He 
translated many books and papers on Iranian subjecte 
from French and German into English and Gujarati, and 
he gave out freely all that he bad read in his innumerable 
lectures. His finest work is the Zarathosht Nama in 
Gujarati, which is a Dfe of Zarathushtra based exclusively 
on Avesta texts.! 

Even if Сатајі had not written a single work his place 
among the lranists of India would have been secure on 
account of the pupils he had trained and by the impetus 
he had given to true scientific research in place of blindly 
following ancient traditions. 

After his death one of his Hindu friends, Sheth 
Damodar Sukhadwals, offered a princely donation to 
commemorate his memory. Саоајі`ѕ other admirers and 
his pupils added their mites to this, and from this was 
founded the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute at Bombay. 
Càmàji's own private library was then transferred to this 
Institute. It has now become a good centre for research 
and for lectures on lranian subjects. Later on the library 
of Dastur Mullà Firüz was also added to this collection, 
as also several other collections. Thus the Library of 
the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute has at present the finest 
collection of books on Iranian subjects in Bombay. This 


1 he "traditional'" life of the Prophet is based entirely upon 
Pahlavi works. H 
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Institute was very ably managed from its start by Dr. Sir 
J. J. Modi. himself a devoted pupil of Camaji and after 
Modi's death the work was taken over by another devoted 
pupil of Camaji, Behramgor Т. Anklesaria. 


$ 295. The elder Parai Iranista 


Dastur Hoshang Jümasp Jāmāsp-Āsā (1833-1908) 
belonged to the Poona branch of a learned family of High- 
Priests. In Poona, where he was a Professor, he had the 
inestimable advantage of close association with Martin 
Haug. His knowledge of Pahlavi was considerable and 
he was well up also in Sanskrit, Arabio and various other 
languages. He helped Haug in the search for mas. 
Dastur Hoshang himself had inherited a considerable mss. 
library to which he had added by his own search for msa. 
He was associated with Haug in editing several important 
Pahlavi Texts. 

Dastur Jamaspji Minochehrji Jamasp-Asa (183041898) 
was & learned priest of Bombay. He belonged to a family 
among whom ancient Zoroastrian learning was & cherished 
tradition. He was a distant relation of Dastur Hoshang 
of Poona. With his inherited family learning he had also 
inherited a valuable collection of mss., of which he made 
very good use during his lifetime. In 1866 he deciphered 
the two Pahlavi inscriptions in the Kanheri Caves near 
Bombay. Himself trained in traditional learning he still 
took very keen interest in the new methods of approaching 
Tranian languages, and with a number of younger scholars 
he edited some important Pahlavi texts. He has also 
compiled a Pahlavi Dictionary in four volumes. 

Dastur Peshotan Bebrimji Sanjānā (1829-1898) was 
High-Priest of the old traditional type, and his family also 
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had a long inherited tradition of learning. Не succeeded 
his father, Dastur Behrümji Edalji Sanjánü, as the Head 
of one of the largest of the Bombay  Fire-Temples. He 
wrote in Gujarati mainly. His Grammar of the Pahlavi 
Language (1871) is a fine work full of quotations from 
mss. till then unpublished. Не also edited many Pahlavi 
works with Gujarati translations. The most important 
of his undertakings was his edition of the Pahlavi Dénkart, 
of which only nine books have survived.! The first two of 
these books have never been discovered. Dastur Peshotan 
edited the third, fourth and the fifth during lifetime. 
Dastur Peshotan's writings on Pahlavi showed that he 
possessed ‘‘as competent a knowledge of that complicated 
language as any contemporary writer possessed. In most 
cases he has been the most advanced pioneer in his 
translations, well in advance of grammars and glossaries. ""? 

Dastur Darab Peshotan Sanjānā (1857-1981) was his 
son and he inherited all the great learning of his father, 
to which was added modern learning as well. He succeed- 
ed his father as Henad-Priest of the Fire-Temple and he 
was also Principal during many vears of the two seminaries 
(Madresás) of Bombay for teaching Avesta and Pahlavi. 
His numerous English writings and essays were collected 
in one volume after his death. His most important 
service to Iranian studies was his completing the great 
adition of the Dénkart which had been begun by his father. 
Dastur Peshotan had published the first volume in 1874 
and Dastur Darib brought out the last volume (XIX) 
in 1928. 

1 The Dénkart was composed at the express wish of the Caliph 
2)-M'amūm (811.839), because he wished to know about the beliefs of 


hia Zoroastrian subjecta. 
2 Bee the biographical notice by E. W. West in tbe volume of 
Stadies published in honoor of Destur Peebotan after hie death. 
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Kavasji Edalji Kanga (1834-1904) was a priest from 
Navsari, and was among the first batch of Сата pupils. 
He did very splendid work in Avesta. For he translated 
all the Avesta texts into Gujarati, compiled an Avesta 
Dictionary! as also an Avesta Grammar in English. Of 
his Gujarati books the Khordeh-Avesta ba Mdeni (lst 
edition, 1880) contains the Text, in Gujarati script, of all 
the important daily prayers together with a word for word 
Gujarati translation and explanatory notes. It 15 
extremely popular amongst the Parsis, who use it for their 
daily prayers. It has passed through ten editions up till 
now. His second work in popularity (as also in utility) 
із the Gatha Ьа Maeni (lst edition, 1895), which deals 
with the Gàüthàás in the same way, and has passed through 
five editions by now. Though a good amount of new 
research has been accomplished since Kāngā’s days still 
his translations have an appeal for Zoroastrians, which 
no European translator can achieve. The reason for this 
ig that Kanga lived the religion whose Scriptures he trans- 
lated and he had put his heart as well as his head into 
his work. He has followed almost wholly the standard 
tert. vf Geldner, and his chief authorities are the older 
Ігапіѕвіѕ of Europe like Spiegel, Justi, Darmesteter, Harlez 
and Mills. Kanga was for many years Principal of the 
Mulla Firüz Avesta-Pahlavi Madresé at Bombay. 

Tehmurasp Dinshahji  Anklesaria (1840-1903) was 
another of the great pupils of Camaji. His special strength 
was in Pahlavi and he was thoroughly at home in Sanskrit 
also. He too was a practising priest like Kangi. He used 
to teach Sanskrit at the’ Madresa. His collection of 
Pahlavi mss. was remarkably fine. From these he collec- 


ted Мерос. quotations іп Avesta (apparently from 
1 This is До, only Avesta-English Dictionary yet. available. 
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the Texts now lost), and published them. These are 
known as the Tehmurasp Fragments. He was particularly 
anxious that Zoroastrian priests should read their Scrip- 
tures in the original Iranian script, not in the Gujarati 
transcription. For that purpose he started a printing 
press of his own for which he cast special Avesta and 
Pahlavi types. In this Fort Printing Press he printed 
many valuable texts and editions. This work of printing 
was carried on by his sons after his death.’ 

Behramgor T. Anklesaria (1974-1044) was a son of 
l'ehmurasp, and he inherited together with his father’s 
splendid collection of mss. also his great learning. Besides 
the training he got from his father he also had the great 
good fortune of working under Camaji himself. Though 
born a priest, Behramgor was never ordained because he 
had deep-rooted and conscientious objection against certain 
priestly practices. In Pahlavi learning Behramgor certainly 
had no equal, probably in the world, and he always 
kept in touch with the latest researches in Europe, because 
he could read fluently both French and German. He 
edited a number of Pahlavi texts. He succeeded Dastur 
Darab Sanjana as Principal of both the Bombay Madresas. 
He was an indefatigable worker; but in spite of his un- 
equalled learning he was not sufficiently appreciated in 
his lifetime. This was because he was a man with very 
strong notions of his own and never minced his words 
when dealing with sham scholarship or cant. The one 
thing he could not learn from Camiaji was the latter's 
"sweet reasonableness.” 

Sheriari Dadabhai Bharucha (1842-1915) was yet 
another of Camaji’s priest-pupils and in some respects 


ı Unfortunately the Press was completely destroyed by a fire in 
the year 1945. 


` 
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the greatest of them all. He also was a teacher in 
the Sir Jamshedji Jijibhai  Avesta-Pahlavi Madresa. 
He was a profound Sanskrit scholar, the best among 
the Parsis of his time. His chief work was that of a 
reformer, and being a priest he suffered much at the 
hands of the orthodox. He compiled Lessons in Avesta 
and Lessons in Pahlavi (each in three parte) modelled 
more or less on Bhandarkar’s two books of Sanskrit and 
he also compiled a very useful Pahlavi-Pazand Glossary. 
He wrote copiously in Gujarati in which his most notable 
books are the FHististün and the series for school children 
called the Zarathoshti Dharma-Niti. The former gives a 
detailed account of the teaching about death in Zoroastri- 
anism, as also the ceremonial for the dead and is even to- 
day the most authoritative work on the subject. The 
latter series of books (seven in all) have helped a great 
many of the older generatien (including myself) in getting 
a very clear idea of the Zoroastrian religion. It is an 
admirably graded series exactly meant for a growing child. 
Bharuchá also edited the Collected Sanskrit Works of the 
Parsis in five parts! with copious annotations and scholarly 
introductions. He left behind at his death a large number 
of essays and a very fine rendering of the Gāthās in 
Gujarati. Some essays were published at intervals after 
his death. But his Gujarati rendering of the Gāthās still 
exists in manuscript form only. 

Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi (1854-1934) belonged 
to a younger generation of Cümiji's pupils and he was 
one of the most deeply devoted pupils of that great teacher. 
He was a man of vast reading and wide tastes. He 
always managed to keep abreast of the latest research 

` Part V was published after the death of Bharuchá and was edited 


by the late Mancherji P. Khareghat, І.С.5. (retired). Part VI is in 
mss. form as yet and will be published at the earliest possible 


opportunity. 
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(especially Iranian). He wrote copiously and was an 
untiring speaker. He has edited several Pahlavi texts. 
He has also travelled extensively over Europe, Asia and 
North Africa and has written racy accounts of his travels. 
He never stirred out without a note-book in which he 
jotted down anything interesting he saw or heard. In this 
way he acquired a vast amount of out of the way informa- 
tion. His writings, though not quite ““scholarly’’ in the 
strict sense of the term, are always full of strange 
information on the subject of race-contacts, cultural 
influences and kindred topics. His learning was recognised 
by the learned circles in India when he was elected 
President of the Fourth All-India Oriential Conference 
held at Allahabad in 1926. Jivanji Modi was invaluable 
in '"popularising" the results of Iranian research, for he 
had a nature gift of putting scholarly subjects in a form 
easily grasped by the man in the street. 


Sohrab Jamshedji Balsārā (1878-1945) belonged to the 
"second generation” of Cāmāji's tradition, inasmuch 
as his teachers were Kāngā and others of Сатаӣјі'ѕ first 
batch of pupils. A very quiet and unassuming man he 
did good solid work, living practically as a recluse in his 
small cottage far from the city of Bombay. He possessed 
deep religious sensibilities and was a very ardent lover of 
Ancient Iran and her Culture. These tendencies have 
unconsciously coloured all his work. He has edited two 
of the admittedly difficult texts—the Nirangistin and the 
Madigaén-i Hazaér Dādēstān. He also wrote numerous 
papers on Iranian Religion and Culture. He was also the 
author of an exquisite little book on the Religion of Zara- 
thushtra. In all his writings and in all his personal 
contacts he was ever ''sweetlv reasonable.'' 
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š 296. Modern Tendencies in General Linguistics 


The modern tendency in Linguistics is to carry forward 
the work started by the Junggrammatiker. Fresh disco- 
veries in psychology and the workings of the human mind 
have led on to newer theories in the field of language study. 
The main tendency today may be characterised as regard- 
mg language as the expression of the living mind, not as 
a mass of grammatical and phonetic forms and facts. In 
this regard the French, with their intuitive brilliance 
have been the leaders. 

A. Meillet might in some respects be called the 
leader of this modern movement in linguistics. ‘Тһе 
most philosophical of linguists," his writings cover every 
field of Indo- European as well as General Linguistics, 
and ''are remarkable both for theis breadth of knowledge 
and the import of their conclusions." He has written 
Linguistique historique et linguistique. générale, Introduc- 
tion å Гене des langues Indo-Européennes and many 
monographs on practically every branch of І.-Е. languages. 
In collaboration with J. Vendryes he has published а 
Grammaire comparée des langues classiques and with 
Marcel Cohen he has edited the encyclopaedic work, Les 
langues du monde. In Iranian Meillet has produced a 
Grammaire du vieur Perse and his famous Trois conféren- 
ces sur les Gathas. He was a recognised authority on 
Armenian as also on the Slavic languages. 

These modern writers on linguistics make their 
works very interesting and even thrilling. For instance 
the book of Vendryes on Language, a Linguistic 
Introduction to History’ is one of the most remarkable 


! ‘Phe original work was in French and formed опе of the volumes 
of a projected “History of Civilisation". The English translation was 
published in 1125, 
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books ever written on this subject. In it the author 
cons ders language as “the social fact par excellence, the 
result of social contaet.” It is a real social creation. He 
shows that language has been a factor in human evolution 
as much as the hand has been; ''it is because man is homo 
faber, but more because he is homo loquens, that he is 
homo sapiens."' In dealing with the development of 
grammatical ideas he establishes “im the spoken language 
the existence of the spontaneity that always surrounds 
and colours every expression of thought, and renders 
grammar unstable". In short his thesis is that language 
is а natural outcome of life and that life having produced 
it continues to nourish it. And this “indomitable force 
of life" triumphs over rules of grammar and breaks the 
fetters of tradition. Hence, he maintains, “it is not 
altogether unreasonable that there are as many languages 
as there are speakers,’’ for it is the living mind of each 
speaker, and not the words he utters, that is embodied 
in what we call “language.” And because of the necessi- 
ties of social life among human beings some kind of unity- 
ing tendency is observed among a group of people and 
"equilibrium is re-established.” 

О. Jespersen is another of the great modern writers on 
general linguistics. One of his earliest works was а very 
readable grammar of the English language entitled Growth 
and Structure of the English Language (1905). This 
was followed in 1907 by Progress in Language with special 
reference to English, Jespersen has been Professor ot 
English in the University of Copenhagen and has con- 
tributed a large number of papers on the various aspects of 
English. His book on The Essentials of English Grammar 
(1983) is one of the finest grammars of that language. 


t Vendryee Language, Foreword (by Henri Berr.), p. xvii. 
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His first considerable contribution to general linguistics 
is his book on Language, its Nature, Development and 
Origin (1922), a very readable and extremely interesting 
work. Its chief importance lies in its treatment of baby- 
language", and it forms a most valuable contribution 
to the Science of Language. This work was followed by 
The Philosophy of Grammar (1924), wherein he has tried 
to establish the main principles of language growth and 
of syntax. He has also compiled A Modern English 
Grammar on Historical Principles in four parts, three of 
which deal with syntax. He has also written a small 
book on A System of Grammar dealing with general 
grammatical fundamentals. Ніз book on Analytic Syntar 
(1037) is in many respects very remarkable. In it he 
tries to reach the fundamentals of syntax, not of anv 
particular language as such, but he tries to give us the 
fundamentals of ‘һе unit of language’ as such. 


Daniel Jones did very good and useful work in ''ex- 
perimental phonetics.” In England at any rate Jones has 
been the pioneer in accurate and scientific study of sounds 
of the human voice. By means of accurate instruments 
the University of London has successfully recorded the 
greater part of the languages of Europe, and at the 
London School of Oriental Languages, many of the 
languages of Asia and Africa have been similarly recorded. 
A remarkable work of Daniel Jones was his English Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary (1917) which attempts to record in 
"the international phonetic script’’ the standard pro- 
nunciation of English, the so-called ‘‘public school 
pronunciation’. Jones had also trained many Indian 
students who have been carrying out fairly efficiently the 
phonetic investigation of the various languages of India 
in the modern scientific manner. For fhis purpose the 
International Phonetic Script has been found most useful. 
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з 297. Indian and Iranian studies today 

In the earlier days in Europe the expression ''Oriental 
studies" meant mainly and almost exelusively the study 
ot Sanskrit. In those days we find many ‘‘Indologists’’ 
and а few "''Iranists'" in the narrower sense. As newer 
discoveries came to light especially the wonderful finds 
u Central Asia about the beginning of the present century, 
the idea of a ‘‘риге'' Indologist or а ''pure'' Iranist has 
steadily receded in the background. This has certainly 
led to a sort of ''eclipse'' of “‘pure’’ Iranian studies and we 
may almost assert that since the death of A.V.W. Jackson 
there is not a single *'Iranist' їп the old exclusive sense 
left in the West. Of course, ever since the days of 
Борр'ѕ Comparative Grammar every Indologist was bound 
to study something of Iranian languages, just as every 
lranist was obliged to study some Sanskrit. But even 
then most of the scholars in the early days confined them- 
selves to an intensive study of the facts concerning either- 
the Indian or the Iranian branch. The opening up of the 
Central Asian antiquities first gave the idea of ‘Greater 
India" (Brhad Bharata) and of the extremely wide-spread 
extent of the ''empire of Indian Culture'. Similarly 
Iranian Culture was proved to have had an equally exten- 
sive ''empire'. This also brought out the idea that these 
two great cultures, which were essentially but the two 
branches of one original “Aryan Culture", had been 
inextricably mixed up all through the centuries of recorded 
history. 

In India both Indian and Iranian studies have flourished 
since the middle of the 19th century. Still, even today, 
there is a tendency, both among Hindu as well as among 
Parsi scholars, to think of their special studies as if they 
were confined in watertight compartments. There is 
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also the rather deplorable tendency to regard their own 
special branch as the original source and the other as 
having borrowed wholesale from it. It is this tendency 
mainly which has made the Western scholars belittle much 
of the work done in India as “uncritical” and ‘‘untrust- 
worthy.'' 

A great many valuable details about the ancient history 
of Asia have come to light during the past half century 
or so. Many scholars in the West have begun a fresh 
synthesis of all this new material and have given an 
entirely fresh wiew of the history of Asiatic culture. This 
way was shown by the versatile Sylvain Lévi, whose long 
life might be regarded as a link connecting the earlier and 
the modern European Orientalists. Lévi certainly gave 
to Indian scholars the first impetus towards a larger syn- 
thesis and taught them how the history of Asiatic culture 
was to be approached.! 

Linguistic Science has, ever since the time of the 
Junggrammatiker, taken greater account of matters other 
than purely phonetic or grammatical. The emphasis in 
the days of the Junggrammatiker was upon the psycho- 
logical aspect of language. That emphasis has not been 
slackened today, but another aspect of language is being 
stressed more and more today, and that is the cultural. 
Language should, be studied not so much as language, but 
as an expression of human progress. ‘This aspects is clearly 
emphasised by Vendryes and other modern writers and 
even ''specialists'" seem to have caught this spirit. Thus 
Linguistics has now come to be recognised as a ‘‘cultural’’ 
subject worthy of study by itself and not as a mere adjunct 
to the study of 'classical' languages. 


. ` See also Baily, The Content of Indian and Iranian Studies. 
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As a necessary corollary the study of Linguistics 
certainly requires a fair amount of knowledge of ethno- 
logv, history and kindred subjects; and thus a true 
student of the Science of Language should try to become 
"Jack of all and Master of One”. 


> 298 The trend of Linguistics in India today 


Regarding the main tendencies of this new movement 
in India a few indications might be given and these would 
also indicate roughly the direction of our future work. 

In the first place, like our European teachers, we 
should work out the problems of the growth and history 
of our Vernaculars. Of late years a good deal of valuable 
work has been accomplished about the languages of 
Northern India extending from Assamese westwards up to 
Awadhi, and a great deal of hopeful activity is also visible 
among scholars of Dravidian languages. Schemes of 
standard Dictionaries have also been proposed and many 
have already been published. In this respect we have the 
excellant model of Turner's Nepdli Dictionary. 

The Pandit and Moulvi of the old style would not even 
look at the Vernaculars and the majority of the modern 
English-educated Indians did not think any Vernacular 
worth the trouble of learning. The result has been that un- 
til quite recently all important work on Indian Vernaculars 
had been done by European scholars. Quite apart from 
any ''national'" bias we want our Vernaculars studied and 
developed scientifically. The Universities in India now seem 
to be alive to the importance of this subject. There is a cry 
everywhere now for dropping the shackles of English. 
But we must beware against the extreme view of 
doing away with English altogether, and of replacing 
modern linguistic teaching by the old tradition of Рапіпіап 
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grammar. In any case our Vernaculars have come into 
their own and their position in our future educational 
system is certainly assured, but still it would be a great 
mistake to discard English altogether. India needs 
English in order that she may once again gain her position 
among the free nations of the world. 

A fresh “Linguistic Survey of India'' is very necessary. 
All honour to Grierson for showing us the way. But the 
shortcomings of his Survey might be avoided. Above all 
the plan should be carefully thought out in every 
detail and there should be very skilful' co-ordination. 
The tendency to a narrow view point (provincial or 
communal) is the biggest danger to avoid at present. All 
this would demand an army of well-trained workers who 
are prepared for years of drudgery and uninteresting work. 


The study of the anthropology and the ancient history 
of India must receive full emphasis. Only thus would 
linguistic work be of any value. Language divorced from 
the human beings who speak it, or spoke it in the past, 
is but a dead thing; but considered as a part of human 
history, it is of the deepest interest. The time has come 
to emphasise the human aspect of language rather than 
merely the formal and grammatical aspect as had been 
done so far. 


The study of the living languages of India has to be 
supplemented by an intensive study of the ‘‘classical’’ 
languages, of both Hindu and Islamic cultures. Among 
these should be included, besides Sanskrit and Arabic, 
also Pali, the Prakrits and Persian. The old idea that all 
our modern Vernaculars are ''daughters'' of Sanskrit and 
that Urdu is ‘‘descended’’ through Arabic and Persian 
must be got rid of. The Iranian languages which are the 
"elassies' of the Parsis should not be forgotten. In 
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short while considering any language of India (whether 
Classical or Vernacular) we ought never to loss sight of 
the varied cultures it, embodies. 


At the presenti time there is special importance 
attached to scientific, technological and commercial train- 
ing all over India, and the study of ''elassical languages” 
is regarded as  unremunerative. Besides the older 
methods of teaching these languages are such as might 
repel ihe average student today. They are treated as 
languages which are ‘‘dead’’ or at any rate as languages 
which are of no use in life. The very important point is 
always forgotten that these languages were at one time 
living and they served for the daily needs of men in the 
bygone days. Two of the ‘‘classical’’ languages mentioned 
ahove are by no means ''dead,'' Arabic and Persian. But 
unfortunately they are taught in our schools and colleges 
just as if they were dead. 


India presents in miniature every problem which 
agitates the modern world. For the student of compara- 
tive religion and folk-lore no better field can be found than 
in India. Religion touches the deepest chords in man's 
being, and so an understanding of the religious ideals of 
the various communities is also necessary for our scholars. 
Our ''elassical" languages divorced from the religions 
they embody would not be much worth studying. 

There should also be & consideration of the effects of 
foreign influences in India. From the earliest days out- 
side influences have been working on India, specially on 
the north-east and the north-west frontiers. With the 
advent of Islam these foreign influences penetrated right 
into the heart of the country and influenced the thought 
and the languages of India profoundly. Of course these 
Islamic influences took longer to penetrate into South 
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India. Islam, however, became Indianised, and thus its 
influence was the greatest of all. Islamic influence has 
penetrated deep into every department of India’s life and 
thought. Today we see the influence of the West, ж 
especially of England. This also has penetrated our life 
through and through. It has completely revolutionised 
our ideas and has been the most powerful factor in our 
present awakening. There has been a ‘Divinity that has 


shaped our ends' in India. Many of us believe that this ` 
end is to be the re-establishment of our land in the position 
she oceupied in the remote past, a position which her culture Р 


and her achievements have given her a right to assume. 
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APPENDIX A 
THE LANGUAGE PROBLEM IN INDIA 


The most usual remark made by foreigners regarding 
lndia is about the multiplicity of languages spoken here. 
In doing this the foreigner thinks in terms of his own land, 
which is, in most cases, much smaller. When we deal 
with the language problem of India the first thing we have 
got to remember is that India is noti a small country but a 
subcontinent. Her extent is equal to that of Europe 
minus Russia; and her peoples and their history, too, 
have been as varied as those of Europe. Consequently we 
should enumerate the languages spoken in Europe (minus 
Russia) before we begin to wonder at the multiplicity of 
languages here. I advisedly use the word ''languages'', 
not ''dialects". If we count the dialects of Europe, as 
they have been counted in the volumes of the Linguistic 
Survey of India, there would not be any very great 
discrepancy in the numbers. Of course Europe has an 
advantage in being far richer in means of communication 
and in having a much wider extension of literacy for both 
these tend to the minimising of dialectical differences. 
In India the want of facilities for communications and 
the extensive forests and mountainous regions on the 


‘north-east and north-west frontiers are to а large extent 


responsible for the very large number of dialects enumera- 
ted in the volumes of the Linguistic Survey of India. 
In fact by far the greater portion of the dialects mentioned 
therein belong to forest tribes and the aboriginal 
inhabitants. And of these languages а fair number 
are spoken by a few thousand and some even by & 
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few hundred people. Thus the Linguistic Survey of India 
bas been made very complete indeed; but it is apt to mislead 
a stranger at first sight regarding the linguistic condition 


in India. Of the 854 languages and dialects enumerated - 


therein 284 belong to the aboriginal and the Tibeto-Burman 
people of the Himalayan valleys. Of the remainder, 46 
are Dravidian, 48 Iranian and 36 Dardie. Among Indo- 
Aryan languages Grierson has mentioned 17 ‘language’ 
and 345 'dialects.' Over 60 have less than a thousand 
speakers. Among ‘dialects’ have been enumerated 
argots, tribal dialects and even ‘cast dialects.’ In 
some cases the number of speakers is given as 30, 25, 20 
and even 14! Naturally all these swell the numbers and 
give an entirely false notion of the multiplicity of Indian 
languages. 

To demonstrate that the languages of India are by 
no means more numerous than those of Europe (exclu- 
ding Russia) we have only to enumerate the principal 
languages in both these areas. 


In india (including Ceylon and Burma) we have :— 

(a) sixteen languages of the Indo-European family: 

Urdt, Hindi, Maithili (or Behari), Bengali, Assamese, 
Oriya, Marathi, Singhalese, Sindhi, Panjabi, Nepali, 
Marwari, (or Rajasthani), Gujarati, Persian, Baldchi, 
Afghan (or Pashto); 

(b) four of the Dravidian family : 

Tamil, Malayalam, Telugu, Kanarese: 

(c) two of the Monosyllabic family, Tibetan and 
Burmese. ) 

In other words there аге 22 principal languages іп all- 


. ^ See Appendices I and I-A of Vol. I of the L.S.I. 
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In Europe over a similar area we have :— 

(a) eighteen languages of the Indo-European family: 

English, Dutch, German, Swedish, Dano-Norwegian, 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, Rumanian, Greek, 
Albanian, Irish, Welsh, Polish, Czech, Servian, Bulga- 
rian; 

(b) four of other families: 

Hungarian, Finnish, Turkish and Basque. 

These make up 22 in all. 


The number of languages in each of the two areas is 
thus seen to be substantially the same. And as regards 
diversity of languages, India is distinctly in a better 
position than Europe, inasmuch ав the Indo-Aryan 
languages are so close to one another that with a little 
effort they are mutually understandable. In fact no two 
Indo-Aryan languages differ as much as English and 
German. There are, besides, the great unifying influences 
of Sanskrit and of Sanskritic (Hindu) culture, which bind 
the Aryan languages even closer together, and even draw 
the Dravidian languages within the ‘“‘cultural pale'' of 
the Indo Aryan.? 

Language and religion are the two great bonds of 
human unity. АП the principal provinces of India possess 
both these in a very real sense. The diversity of the 
languages of India is more apparent than real; and in 


! ] have not counted here the lesser ‘national’ languages like 
Croatian Lithvanian, Lettic, Flemish, etc. even though they possess 
literatures. 

2 Many years ago there used to be published & magazine, called 
the Devanágara, which contained articles written in all the Aryan as 
well as the Dravidian languages of India. These were all printed in 


^ the Devanügari script. It was s revelation how much a person of 


average intellect, educated in only one vernacular, could understand in 
every one of those articles. 
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fact there is greater linguistic unity in India than is 
discoverable in Europe. The essential unity of the major 
Indo-Aryan languages is quite clear to the trained linguist. 
But it is also capable of being appreciated by a person of 
average intelligence even though untrained. The proof of 
this statement is to be found in the fact that all the big 
cities of India are bilingual and sometimes even trilingual 
in the sense that two or even three languages are under- 
stood by & greater portion of their people, even by the so- 
called  ''illiterate."' In Bombay, for instance, three 
languages are prevalent: Marathi, Gujrati and Hindostaàni, 
in Caleutta we find Bengali and Hindostani, in Madras 
Tamil and Telegu, in Nagpur Marathi and (Hindi, in 
Karachi Sindhi and Hindostani and so on. Quite a large 
number of educated people in India today can read, write 
and speak half a dozen of our Indian vernaculars and any 
one who tries shall find that he can do so quite easily. 


When we consider the literatures embodied. in these 
languazes (viz., the Indo-Aryan and the Dravidian) the 
unity observable is even greater. The fountain head of 
all Indian literature is Sanskrit. The same tales are 
recounted and the same sentiments are echoed throughout 


the length and breadth of India, very often in identical 


phrases. 


Of course, the Islamic culture stands a bit apart. 
Still it is not so very different as is often sought to be 
made out for political propaganda. Much that is of 
value in Islam is Iranian, as embodied in Persian; and 


—— an Aryan language embodying Aryan ideals it 





to the Sanskritic without any great 
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do at present. At that time a man going from Bombay tà 
Nagpur or from Caleutta to Delhi would talk of going 
to "a foreign land” (paradeía). But today the spirit is 
very different when all India is thrilling with the new 
feeling of national unity. 

This is not the place for political or constitutional dis- 
cussions. But we must admit that the political struggle 
in India during the last half century has had its re- 
percussions in the linguistic field as well. In a sense this 
political struggle has brought about a linguistic awakening 
as well. Side by side with the growing pride in the past 
of our land there has come also a pride in our vernaculars.* 
Recent years have seen a renaissance of every literary 
vernacular of India. The present generation of students 
have been taking as much pride in their knowledge of 
the mother-tongue, as their fathers did in their mastery 
oi English. There is a distinct movement in every centre 
of education to give to the mother-tongue its rightful 
place in the life and education of the people. Coming as 
it does at! the end of a century and a half of domination by 
the English language in all walks of life, his new move- 
ment has led to a good deal of confusion, and has set all 
our order educational authorities shaking their wise heads 


1 When Indian Vernaculars were first introduced in the M.A, of 
the Calcutta University, the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee insisted upon 
retaining the word '"'vernaculars"' instead of the more usual "languages", 
"We should take a proper pride in our vernaculars" was his advice to 
us on that occasion. ‘The great poet of Gujarát, Premünand, had also 
great pride for his vernacular. He had vowed to make his beloved 
Gujarti as great in literature as Sanskrit, and he lived to carry ont 
his vow. 

2 ‘his would surely give a far better chance to the women of 
India, who certainly have proved themselves more loyal to their ancient 
Aryan heritage than their brothers, 
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with doubts as to the advantages of emphasising the 
vernaculars. 


Apart} from this confusion there is yet another con- 
fusion caused in practically carrying out a policy of 
vernacular education in our Universities as at present 
constituted. Many of our Universities command such an 
extensive area that there are several important vernaculars 
whose claims have to be considered. And it becomes a 
very difficult practical question for a University to carry on 
education, as well as to examine, in half a dozen verna- 
culars in all subjects. The only possible solution of this 
seems to be the creation of ‘‘linguistic universities,” 
and each province to-day might possess by one or 
more universiues as needed. The Moslem state of 
Haiderabad has already very successfully carried out this 
plan in the Osmania University which carries out its whole 
prograrime in Urdü. Such Universities would give great 
impetus to the cultivation and scientific investigation of 
each of the principal languages of India, and would go a 
long way in restoring our pride in the great treasures of 
our verracular literatures. 


The next aspect we have to consider is the ''interpro- 
vincial” aspect of the question. This may also be called 
the “national” aspect. The whole matter is closely bound 
up with many of the vexed political questions to day. 
India is just now passing through a phase of deep national 
fervour. This has implied the need of a national language 
as much as that of a national flag. This question of the 
national language had been, in a way, solved ages ago, 
when the ''language of the camp’’—Urdi—was born. 
I, however, prefer to call it Hinddstani for several reasons. 
In the first place this name embodies the name of our 


land, in the second place it avoids the clash (inevitable 
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when communal feelings are running high) which either 
of the terms “Hindi” or “Urdü'' might evoke. 
Unfortunately a great deal of misunderstanding has 
gathered round the question of Hindi-Urdü. It has never 
been discussed, as it should have been, from the purely 
linguistic (and hence scientific and dispassionate) point 
of view. Instead of looking at it in this manner, men 
have tried to make political and communal capital out of 
it. The national language is & question of national im- 
portance and as such it must be discussed dispassion- 
ately. 

The Moslem conquerors brought with them the Persian 
language! and  Persian-Islamie culture, both of which 
enriched the life of our country. As the language of the 
conquerors Persian began to be eagerly studied by those 
who wished to serve the government or to have other 
dealings with the foreigners, much as English had been 
studied unti! now. The common people also began to have 
a smattering of Persian and in talking with their Persian- 
knowing masters they began to intersperse there own 
speech with words and phrases of Persian they had 
picked up. This resulting language was a mixed language, 
Persian vocabulary superposed upon the Western Hindi* 
crammatical strueture; and it was rightly named ''Urdü'', 
the language of the camp and the bazar. The words аге 
mainly Persian and Arabic, but the sentence construction, 
the morphological endings and the pronouns are all Indo- 


1 By that time Irün had fallen under the strong domination of 
Arabic, for the latter was the language of her new religion Islam. 
This Arabicised Persian thus represents a blending of Semitic and 

cultures. 

з ‘his is the language of the country round about Delhi and 
Meerat. 
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Aryan (Western Hindi), and thus the language is essen- 
tially one of our own Indian languages. !' 

This mixed tongue, which I have called Hindéstani* 
is now recognised all over India. Islam has made a home 
in this land so long that it has penetrated to the remotest 
corners and in consequence the Irano-Arabic vocabulary of 
Hindéstani is more or less easily understood in almost 
every village. So here we have a language ready for use 
all over India. But—and it is a big “‘but'’—beyond the 
ordinary needs of daily life (e.g., food, dress, ordinary 
business, etc.) this language ceases to be intelligible to the 
masses. When we wish to speak of any of the higher and 
cultural subjects (like history, art, politics, science, reli- 
gion, etc.), we do find the language splitting up into two 
clearly marked divisions. These are distinguished by their 
vocabularies only, and according as the speaker has imbibed 
Islamic or Hindu culture they are called ''Urdü'' or 
"High Hindi’ respectively. This constitutes a very real, 
and indeed, a very formidable, difficulty in the way of 
finding a common factor for the national language. The 
present moment. however, is not exactly propitious for 
finding the solution, because the whole question is vitiated 
by the political aspect of the Hindu-Moslem controversy. 
But this does not mean that a solution is impossible. 
As soon as a political settlement is agreed upon and the 


* ‘The language used commonly by college and school students in 
India to-day is a similar mixture of English words superposed on 
their own vernacular sentence construction. Thus, ‘Monday ay concert 
at g Aa accompany sp" or “ware professor ag genial and kind- 
hearted man wa"; or “watch qifwgmT a) half-past-ten time Ҹат, 
Чї train miss & af’? | These sentences are no more English than 
Urdü sentences are Arabic or Persian. 

. ^ |n Bombay it is usually called *'Musalmüni' on account of its 
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two Dominions have settled down to work out its 
own future in their own way. ‘There shall be discovered 
innumerable points of contact between these two apparent- 
ly opposed ideals, and as soon as that state is reached, 
it is merely a question of time and of mutual accommoda- 
tion before we get a full-fledged national language. 

The late Nagendranath Gupta in an article on “A 
National Literature for Hindustan’ has spoken of the 
desirability of establishing a ‘‘national literature" in 
Hindostani, the language ‘‘placed between two religions". 
He adds: ''Hindustani,? rich already with the spoils 
of the beautiful and sonorous language of Hafiz, is at 
perfect liberty to borrow as largely as it pleases from the 
treasures of Sanskrit and  English......... If Hindu and 
Muhammedan scholars were to think together, each 
striving to supplement the work of the other, and if gifted 
men were to utilise the results of their study of the 
English language for the development of their own litera- 
ture. Hindustani would rapidly gain the position that 
properly belongs to it.” 

In the domain of song and of the ‘‘talkies’’ this 
national language is clearly coming into its own. Every 
lover of Indian music and every “cinema fan' all over 
India understands this Hindostani quite well. The radio 
also has been helping in the same direction. And just 
because this cannot be the highly arabicised Urdu of 
Lucknow and Haiderabad nor the highly sanskritised Hindi 
of Benares, we should call it by the “neutral” name 
‘‘Hindéstani’’. I personally think that if the propa- 
gandists of & national language were to adopt this name 


í The Hindustan Review, July, 1946. | 
2 'Phe author obviously mans the high style of Perso-Arabic Urdu- 
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instead of ‘‘Hindi’’ (which they usually do) they would 
disarm mutch of the Moslem opposition at once. 

The script to be used for this language is another im- 
portant consideration. Here we touch upon some of the 
deepest emotions of human beings, because the scripts of 
Urdü and Hindi are those of their respective Scriptures. 
Tt is a very dangerous matter to wound religious senti- 
ment and it is impossible to reason with people who are 
moved by religious sensibilities, There are two alterna- 
lives open: (i) that both the scripts may be learnt and 
used! or (ii) that the international phonetic script be 
introduced. The first alternative seems to be more feasible 
just at the present moment, when the tide of national 
fervour is running high. The second alternative is 
certainly more in consonance with modern scientific 
requirements, but here again we are faced with sentiment, 
where dispassionate reasoning is of no avail.? 

Now remains the question of English. The position 
of English in the world to-day has been considered by me 
elsewhere," and here we may accept the conclusion 
reached there that English is rapidly attaining the position 
of ''world-language". We Indians have been learning 
English for well over a century, and to a great many of us 
the language is practically a second mother-tongue. As 


1 All schools in the United Provinces which teach Hindi and Urdü 
until quite recently demanded from the pupils the knowledge of both 
scripts as well as ability to transcribe from the one to the other. 

z A similar sentiment is to be seen in those ultra-nationalist 
Iranians who seriously advocate the introduction of the ancient Avestic 
script for modern lrün. ‘The recent adoption of phonetic script by 
Turkey may be cited, but in this case the anti-orthodox tendencies of 
the rulers were helped by the intense nationalistic feelings of the whole 
people. 

3 See Appendix B. 
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& matter of fact a good proportion of the older generation 
have not learnt their mother-tongue quite as thoroughly, 
and they even think in English. In short, we may be 
justified in asserting that English has made a home in 
this land and that in the very near future the language 
will be studied and used here far more extensively than at 
present. Our political and national movement owes its 
first inspiration to the study of English and of English 
Literature. And to-day even at the height of national 
fervour many of our nationalist journals are printed in 
English and in our national and provincial council most 
of the business is carried on in English. The recent 
renaissance of our Vernaculars has certainly led to the use 
of these in the provincial councils, but in inter-provincial 
matters English is used much more than MHindostani 
because a large number of people outside the Hindi-Urdu 
areas of northern India know and speak English better than 
Hindostani. There is besides the vital question of making 
our aims and aspirations known to the British апа 
to the world at large. Thus English has had already a 
єўагб—апа a good start—in the race for becoming the 
"second language” for educated India. National senti- 
ment calls loudly for Hindostani no doubt, but a dis- 
passionate consideration tends to show that English is 
going to be the winner in this race. Even then there shall 
be room enough for Hindostüni as the future language 
of inter-provincial communication; still we must admit 
that English is bound to occupy a high position. 


The political situation seems to engross all our energies 
to-day. It is, however, but a passing phase in our history. 
The destiny of India is far higher than the attainment of 
mere political svardj. India is the heir to the immemorial 


Aryan culture—a culture that has stood the test of many 
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more centuries than the culture of the West. India has a 
Message to give for which the West has been groping.’ 
It is the Message of true svaraj (Conquest of the Self), 
and the world will consent to receive it only from a free 
India and in the English language. Hence all the welter 
and confusion to-day. 
To sum up: 
The linguistic problem of India has a threefold aspect: 
(ü) provincial, 
(ii) national, and 
(ui) international. 
As regards the first; every important Vernacular is 


experiencing a new life, a renaissance. So it seems that 


they will be cultivated much more extensively in the near 
future. The way of least resistance in these circumstances 


is to divide the country (at any rate for the purposes 


of elucation) into regions controlled by “linguistic univer- 
sities'. This would assuredly bring out the finest in each 
vernacular. Each vernacular is as it were а gem, which is 
required to be cut and polished in a particular way to 
bring out its intrinsic beauty. Then by joining all these 
we shall get a necklace of exquisite gems worthy of our 
motherland, Hind. 

Besides the mother-tongue we shall need an inter- 
provincial language to serve as a common language for the 
masses. Let that be Hindostüni ; neither Urdü nor Hindi, 
but a harmonious blend of them both typifying in itself the 
two great cultures of our peoples reunited as one nation. 
Here, as we have also seen, English is a close rival, 
especially in all the higher fields of human activities. 


* Habindranath's winning the Noble Prize was proof enough of 
the yearning of the West for the Message of India. 
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There is a great future for Hindostàáni, and as India gains a 
higher and higher position as a nation, English will 
probably come to occupy a position next to the mother- 
tongue itself even within our national life. 

Lastly, as a member of the World Commonwealth 
Of Nations and as a great member of the United 
Nations, India needs English. Perhaps this very fact will 
give to English a position within the land as an 
important interpropincial language. And above all in 
order that the ancient Aryan Message shall be proclaimed 
to the world, and that thus India may fulfil her destiny, 
she should make the English language—the world-language 
of the future—her own. | 
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APPENDIX В 
ENGLISH AS WORLD-LANGUAGE! 


Language is admittedly one of the fundamental factors 
of unity in human society and repeatedly in the history 
of the world the language-bond has proved stronger than 
bonds of гасе and  blood-relationshib. The limits of 
nations in the past have been mainly linguistic. The 
barbdroi of the Greeks were those who did not understand 
and could not talk the language of the Hellenes, and 
the mlecchas were those who were unmoved by the 
sacred chants of the Vedas. This strength of the 
linguistic bond is quite clearly understandable if we only 
remember the fundamental aspect of language. Language 
is а human institution and each language embodies the 
achievements and reflects the aspirations of a particular 
section of the human race. Each language has grown 
spontaneously, as it were, with the growth of the people 
who speak it, and hence the speakers of it have an 
irresistible ''fellow feeling” towards one another. 

The idea of human brotherhood is as ancient as the 
human race itself and with this idea has always gone the 
idea of a world-language. Leaving out of account ancient 
history, there have been no less than 71 attempts at 
universal language made since 1629 A.D. in Europe 
ulone.* The first of these was by Descartes who in that 


1 The substance of this was contained in a memorandum commu- 
nicated by me to the Northern Peace Conference Union, Stockholm, 
Sweden. 


* International Language by W. J. Clarke, 1907. The information < 


in the following paragraphs has been mainly derived from this book. 
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year forecasted ''a regular universal grammar ; words to 
be formed with fixed roots and affixes and to be in every 
case decipherable from the dictionary alone.'' 


All such universal languages can be divided into three 
uain types; a priori, a posteriori and mized. ‘The first 
bype creates arbitrary rules of grammar and an arbitrary 
symbology for words. Ideas are divided into categories 
and each category is represented by a letter of the 
alphabet and so on with further sub-divisions. The system 
is much like the classification system of Dewey used in 
libraries with this difference that letters are used instead 
of figures. The second type takes the existing ''natural'' 
languages and seeks to combine the common features of 
all by invariable and more or less arbitrary rules of gram- 
mar. In this type the words are more or less recognis- 
able, though the sentence construction often jars on а 
sensitive ear. Тһе mixed type is a mixture of these two 
types. 

The first type is obviously, in its very nature, cumbrous 
and impracticable. Ib may delight a mind which always 
seeks order and regularity and which thinks in categories. 
But for use in everyday life such attempts are not of much 
use. In the mized type, too, the a priori element is а 
serious hindrance. In fact the utter unfamiliarity of the 
words as compared with the familiar forms of natural 
speech constitutes a serious objection. 


The a posteriori languages present no such difficultiy, 
for they are based entirely on the known natural languages. 
They can be simplified and regularised to a high degree 
of prefection. The most notable of such types in recent 


. years has been Esperanto invented by the late Dr. L. 


Zamenhof of Warsaw. Himself a trained linguist, able to 
read, write and speak all the important languages of Europe, 
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he devoted his whole lite to this philanthropic ideal of a 
universal language. He carefully analysed all grammars 
and laid down sixteen fundamental rules as an irreducible 
Minimum. He similarly analysed the vocabularies of the 
various languages and arrived at a certain number of roots 
from which by adding various affixes of fixed value the 
whole complicated structure of a language could be built 
up. Не naturally took as his basis the Indo-European 
languages, for they belong to politically the most important 
part of humanity. Buti he did not confine himself to the 
Indo-European family alone. He took the broad principle 
of agglutination as à fundamental one in his language, 
thus rendering Esperanto а flexible language of immense 
power and an almost unlumited range of expression. The 
root. vocabulary which he first published is a deeply and 
carefully thought-out piece of linguistic analysis. He has 
tried to take the roots with reference to the number of 
speakers of the natural, languages to whom they are familiar. 
Thus well-nigh 60 per cent. of bis roots are Latin in origin 
and nearly three quarters of the rest are Germanic. But 
he has given thought to “representation of minorities" 
as well and the Slavic and otber groups of the Indo- 
European languages have also contributed to a limited 
extent. In any case, viewed from even a strictly linguistic 
viewpoint, Esperanto is a most remarkable invention and 
the work of a giant mind and of a deeply loving heart. 

The essential advantages claimed for Esperanto are its 
simplicity, its flexibility and its regularity. The sixteen 
rules of grammar can be mastered by з man of average 
intelligence in about one hour's time. The vocabulary 
should not present great dificulty to any person familiar 
with one of the modem Europan. languages, and for an 
educated person, who knows more languages than one, 
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there should be no difficulty whatever. In short, one can 
read it fluently in about a week and to speak with ease 
may require as much longer. 

Of all the a posteriori languages, so far launched into 
existence, Esperanto was the best adapted to be the 
World Language. But it had one fundamental defect’: for 
a language to be adopted by any large number of human 
beings and to be used by them for any length of time 
must be lieing and growing. It is exactly for this reason 
that no dead language can become the world-language. 
Now though Esperanto is not a ''dead'' language by any 
means. yet it possesses within it) the ''seed of death’’. 
Zamenhot had before bira the example of Volapük which 
was very much to the front in the days before Esperanto 
was first given out to the world. That language (Vola- 
pik) was wrecked by having too many changes being 
suggested in its structure; and there was no central 
sutbority to control and make note of these suggestions. 
Zamenhof therefore formed an International Central Com- 
mittee to deal with all matters of change in Esperanto. 
He very wisely kept himself strictly aloof from any inter- 
ference with this body. Не gave Ше fullest permission 
to add to the vocabulary and even to adopt new affixes as 
need arose and supplementary vocabularies have been 
issued more than once. But he definilely forbade ony 
change in the sucteen. fundamental rules. Of course he 
saw the difficulties which would arise if these fundamentals 
were changed and he did not want to repeat the disaster 
that had overwhelmed Volapük. But this very prohibi- 
tion was the “seed of death'' for Esperanto. It, as it 
were, made the skeleton of the language rigid and fossi- 
lised; and if the skeleton does nat grow and develop 
with the needs of the body, death must inevitably ensue. 
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In fact the history of Esperanto so for has already definitely 
shown this weak spot. An accusative case suffix was 
used in Esperanto to denote the direct object of a verb 
and also the ''goal'" of a verb of motion. Undoubtedly 
both these are essentially usages sanctioned by Indo- 
European grammar, but the latter type of the accusative 
is being gradually discarded in English and French, two 
of the most important languazes of the present times. 
This part was, therefore, felt to be a difficulty by most 
English Esperantists and some of them suggested its 
removal. Naturally Zamenhof would not allow it. Had 
he done it Esperanto would have split up long ere this. 
But the fact that he did not allow the change did not 
prevent a split, and some of the aggrieved Esperantists 
started a new language, Ido, which was Esperanto with 
a few changes.  Zamenhof prevented the dissolution of his 
language just at that time, but in that very prevention 
was demonstrated the existence of this fatal defect in his 
scheme. It does not detract a whit from his great work 
that he did not see this defect because this defect must 
invariably exist in all artificial languages. Zamenhof had 
so far succeeded in reducing the complications of grammar 
and had so carefully chosen his phonetic elements that 
one thought that he had reached the bed-rock of grammar. 
But there is no such thing as a firm bed-rock of linguistic 
essentials. Language is a human institution and with the 
human race it must grow and change. Hence all artificial 
languages must be foredoomed to failure. Had Zamenhof 
not included the “accusative of motion’ in his scheme, 
even then some other difficulty might have arisen (the 
other accusative, for example) and a split must have 
resulted sooner or later. When in a living growing 
organism there is rigidity anywhere, disintegration is the 
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inevitable result. And rigidity in some features at least, 
must be at the root of all artificial languages. 

Thus we are inevitably thrown upon the natural living 
languages of the world in our search for a world-language. 
These languages are nob "rigid'" in any sense of the term 
beeause these have changed both in structure and vocabu- 
lary with the changing ages. They have grown with the 
people and have faithfully embodied and reflected their 
hopes and ideals. Their want of rigidity is evident evem 
on @ cursory acquaintance with their history.’ 

The next question that would arise is, which of the 
present living languages is the best suited for this unique 
honour. In determining this question four main points 
have to be considered: (1) simplicity of structure, (2), wide 
extent, (3) commercial importance and (4) political 
strength. It is not at all necessary to labour these four 
points because they are self-evident to every one, Of 
course no one language known at present combines withim 
itself all the four points together, so we have to take, as 
it were, a balance of all these qualities. Under the circura- 
stances and conditions of modern world-politics the last 
two are the most important. The second qualification is 
necessarily implied in the third. The first qualification is 
also necessary but not absolutely so. Thus Persian is 
perhaps the simplest of languages in grammar and strua- 
true, but it cannot assuredly take the position of a world- 
language. 


| 


1 We should also note that whenever any "matoral"" language hae 
beeome rigid for any reason it bas ceased to be "living". Sanskrit is 
a typical case of à once living language becoming "rigid" im grammar 
and then becoming "dead". The living languages of the people ef 
India bave grown and have prospered because mo fetters were introduced 
for them in the shape of grammars endowed with an almost religieus 
wuthorty. 
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Taking, therefore, the question asa whole we must 
come to the conclusion that English s the only language 
that comes nearest to fulfilling the four requirements. 
It is supreme as regards numbers and extent. Its impor- 
tance commercially is also unchallenged. Perhaps Spanish, 
commanding the vast Central and South American markets, 
is its nearest rival in that respect, but even that is a 
good way behind. And the political strength of English- 
speaking races is beyond any doubt now. In fact the 
world-language must be the language of the races that 
lead the world politically. The nations that wield this 
power are the British in the old world and the Americans 
in the new—and both speak English. 


While English thus fulfils the last three requirements 
it also possesses the first recommendation of simplicity. 
Of all the languages of Europe it is undoubtedly the 
simplest in structure, The only really serious rival of 
English for the position of a world-language was, till 
recently, French. This was due to the domination of 
France in Kuropean politics from the davs of Charlemagne 
onwards. But as alrendy remarked, it is commerce, united 
to political power, that is the real deciding factor at the 
present time. And in respect of commerce, French takes 
the fourth place in the world, Spanish and German being 
x considerably higher on the list. And the question of the 
de political and diplomatic importance of English was decided 
when the Treaty of Washington closing the Russo- 
= Japonese War was drafted both in English and in French. 
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have admitted English speech as at least the equal of 
French in diplomacy and politics as well. 


English has another great advantage. Owing to the 
world-wide connections of England and owing to the 
varied foreign nations that have come to England during 
her long history the vocabulary of English has been 
enriched by foreign elements to a far greater extent than 
that of any other European language. This in itself 
constitutes a claim to being adopted for international 
purposes. English is a Germanic tongue with a prepon- 
deratingly Latin vocabulary. Thus we see that even as 
regards structure and vocabulary English is eminentl« 
fitted to be the world-language. The force of cireumstances 
bas put England at the head of world-politics and the 
same circumstances have shaped the English tongue and 
have given to it a form which is already international in 
its simple structure and rich treasure of loan-words. And 
the pressing needs of rapid international communication 
will mould the language towards still greater simplicity 
and will import foreign words in larger numbers yet.? till 
t wil become one day the truly international world- 
language. No mere committee or a body composed of 
scholars, however eminent, can give to English the 
position which the force of cireumstances—call it Divine 
Providence if you will—is giving it. Languages are not 
moulded by committees or by scholars. The forces which 
mould nations can alone ‘mould languages: 4 
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If there je anything clear amidst the present outward 
chaos in our world, it is the convietion held by all the best 
minds that the heart of our old world is now yearning for 
international and universal brotherhood. That is to be the 
key-note of the future, that is the appointed destiny of the 
world. The feeling is there and as soon as the immense 
number of maladjustments made at the close of World 
War II have been remedied, the forces of unity shall gather 
strength and shall carry all before them. And this same 
spirit of unity—the Zeitgeist of our twentieth century— 
shall also help to mould the English speech to take its 
appointed place as the international world-language. 

For us in India the position is somewhat anomalous. 
But our history has furnished in miniature the same 
problem of a common language. We have had our 
language difficulties їп the past. In the ancient days of 
Hindu supremacy—the days of theocracy— we had the 
sacred Sanskrit as our common tongue. In Europe, Latin 
cocupied the same position once and for the same reasons. 
Later came the invasion of Islam and the establishment of 
Moslem rules in India. As long as Islamic power was 
more or less confined to local and provincial centres, its 
influence on the languages was not clearly marked. But 
under Akbar, when Islamic rule in India approached its 
zenith, we note the rare phenomenon of a common language 
growing up into life.' The Persian-speaking Emperors 
‘united the larger part of India under their sway and these 
political conditions grafted the rich Islamic vocabulary of 
Iran on to the vernaculars of India. Round Imperial 
Delhi and its neighbourhood a new language was born of 
Indo-Iranian parentage. This language was Urdi, which, 
as the name implies, was the language of the camp and 


' "Ehe actual beginnings of Urdü are about a century earlier. 
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it has served ever since as the common speech for inter- 
provincial intercourse all over India. It may also be 
pointed out that the political supremacy of Islam in Asia 
save to Persian the position of the diplomatic language of 
Asia just like that of French in Europe. The Indian 
nation, struggling to become a real united people, is deeply 
concerned with the question of a common language, & 
national language, as it were, for India. That question 
bas been already practically settled by the forces which 
have unified the Indian peoples. When the English came 
to india they found Urdi already in possession of the 
Held as the common tongue and they accepted it ss such. 
The antagonism, artificially fostered for personal or political 
reasons between Hindi and Urdü, is bound to die out as 
the people unite eloser together. The common language 
of India is to be neither the Sanskritised Hindi of the 
Pandits of Kasi, nor the Arabicised Urdi of the Moulavis 
of Lucknow, but it will be a language having a vocabulary 
borrowed from both Sanskrit and Arabic; and just because 
united India shall embody the Hindu Islamic culture, ite 
language also shall symbolise this Hindu-Moslem unity. 
The people shall be moulded into a united Indian nation 
and their common tongue shall be the Hinddéstani language 
—a tongue enriched with gifts from all our Indian 
languages. Here also we see the problem being solved by 
the force of the Zeitgeist the spirit of the age, which calls 
so loudly to the peoples for unity and co-operation. 

Such is our miniature language problem in India. 
Iù was not for nothing that Providence guided England 
to our shores and made her the supreme power in sur 
land. With the English-speaking races we shall have to 
work out our destiny and hence in the days to come, we too 
shall have to learn English. Not only for “international” 
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but even for our national purposes English will have to be 
used in as larger and larger measure,  Hindostáni will, of 
course, be useful for the masses but for all important 
aspects of international contacts English will have to be 
used. We have already made English our own language to 
all intents. With owr growing “national” patriotism we 
1, of course, learn our own languages first, but we must 
have English as compulsory second language like the rest 
of the educated classes all the world over. - 
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GENERAL INDEX 


(The references ate throughout to pages) 


€ ш Bengali, 129 and fn. 2, 
є in Sanskrit, 129.30. . 4 
> a (short or long) in L.-E., 307. 
а series in Doric Greek, 174. ! 
) ë in Avesta, 819. D^ 


ABAKAN, 375 (Table XLIID, 
AGEHARISH diatects, 380, 381 (Table XLIV). 


е Ablout (qualitative change of vowel), 173-74. 
> and vowel gradation, 268 fn. 2. 
| in Hamitic, 356 (n, 5. 


in T..E.. 174-76. І 

in Sanskrit—no true, 174 and (п, 1, 

in Semitic—no syntactical, 390. 

is qualitative. 174. 

phase of, most difficult to acrount for, 174 fn. 3. 
Anor, 215 (Table IX). eh ae 
ABYSSINIAN. 342 (Table XXXV), 403 (Table XLVI), 41415. 
Accent, 167-71, | 

important item in Phonology. 17. ' | 

in Sanskrit nouns, 171. 


pitch, 168-69. | i 
piteh, effect of, 170 71. | RA 
pitch, in Homeric Greek, 168-69. Er | | 
pitch, in L.A. vernaculars, 169 fn. 1. |. — Nerd lera 
pitch, in Lithuanian, 303. POEM „м 





pitch, in Sanskrit (Vedic). 168 (n. Э, : ! ` 
pop e co 4- "n o» Bo Ue „ай. 
pitch, musical, n. 4. _. Б? zu er ' 
position of, determines sound changes, Mis k va ttd 
rules of, understood in  Peda-text, - 493. 
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Accent (contd.)— 
stress, in Persian, 168. 
stress, in Welsh, 168, 279 fn. 9. 
stress, tendency towards, in Bengali, 147. 


stresa, when stro painful to the езг, 168 and (ín. 2, 
‚в of two kinds, ео, 
-s two in decaté-dvandea, 190. 

Achsemenian Inscriptions, language of, 55, 310, 316-17, 318. 

AcBAIAN (Greek), 209 (Table XXV). 

Acars (of Sumatra), 336 — XXXIII). 

Adam's apple, 109, 111, 115 fn. 4. 

Adiz@ic, 381 ('l'able XLIY). 


Adjectives, compound [ге ao: in Mundà& and Indo-Ar gs 212-13. 
Adverbs ‘descriptive’ (see dhoanyGtmaka words), 1.. 
А воло (Greek), 991, 292 (Table XXV). 
AwmrOLIAN (Greek), 0029 (Table XXV). 
Afüxes, inflectional, cannot be traced to independent words, 31 and fn. 
2 form-building or word-building, 184-88. 
Table of I,-E., 183 (Table УП). 
various kinds of J.-E., 182-84, 
Affricates, voiceless and voiced in Avesta, 313. 
AFGHAN Batoce group, 2929 (Table XD. 
AFGHAN dialects, 232 (Table XIT), 293-34, 324. 
AFGMAN MoNcGoL, 378 (Table XLIII), 379. 
Africa, languages of, 341-68. 
prefix-agglutinating languages dominate south ef equator, 98. 
Acav group, 364 (Table XXXIX). 
AÀggintinati 
е? -Inflectional, 31 fn. 
languages, 25-31, ^N (Table D. 
languages, partially, 28, 30-31. > 
prefix-, 28, 38 (Table I). 
prefix enfix-, 98, 20.30, 38 (Table Т). 
principle in Esperanto, 27. 
stage, primitive isolating language passed into, 49. 
sufüáz.. 28.99, 38 (Table J). 
Sumerian language is, 417. 
type is most widespread, 25. 
type, of sentences, 49 and fn. 1, 50.51 
type, subdivisions ef, 27-28. 
Agglutination, characteristic feature of, 26. 
gives great Sexibility, 26. 
in Dravidiam very clear, 29. 
im inflected languages, 27. 
in Japanese fairly loose, 421-292. 
im Melanesian verbs, 938. 
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Agglutination (cont4.)— 
їп Sanskrit, 35 and ín. 1. 
in Tokharian noun declension. 301. 
in Turkish, 26-97. 
meaning of, 95, 
principle of, 25.97, 

Ahirwati, 964 (Table XX). 

Ahmedabad (Hindi) Gujarati, 264 (Table XX). 

Аном, 213-14, 215 (Table IX). 

Агкув DIALeor, 345 (Table XXXVI). 

Aindra School of Grammarians. 425-26, 431, 

AINU DIALROTs, 371, 372 (‘Table XLI). 

Arroxa, 215 (Table IX). 

AKA, 215 (Table IX). 

AKKADIAN, 402, 403 (Table XLVI), 404-06. 

ALBANIAN (or Illyrian) branch of I.-E., 301, 302 (Table XXVII). 
element in Bulgarian, 304. 
influenced by Slavic, 301. 
inscriptions, 301 fn, 1. 

Turkish and Modern Greek. admixture in, 301. 
ALEUTIAN DrALBOTS, 370, 372 (Table XLI). 
ALGERIAN (Arabic), 403 (Table XLVI). 

ALGONKIN, 329 (Table XXXI), 330. 

Alliterative concord in Ba-ntu, 28. 

dloga (Greek term for animals), 2. 

Атм, 29. 
family (see Uran and Arrar families), 

Aurat-Toursr, 378 (Table XLIII). 

Alt-Indisch, 91 fn, 2. 

aluk-type of compounds, 36 fn. 2. 

Amalgamating-Inflectional, 31 fn. 3. 

AMERICA, SOUTH, group of languages, 329 (Table XXXI), 331.33. 

AwBRICAN Ехоглвн, 64. 

American Indian gesture language, 12 and fn. 4, 
languages, characteristics of, 46, 327-28. 
languages, classification of, 398, 399 (Table XXXI), 330-33. 
languages, region of, 397-39. 

Americas, incorporating languages confined to theo two, 94. 

AwnHARIC, 403 (Table XLVI). 

Amoy (Chinese), 383 (Table XLV). 

Amritsar Panjabi, 964 (Table XX). 

Analogy, 73-77. 
effecta of, 76-77, 
expressed mathematically, 75. 
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Analogy (contd.)— 
'false—', 73 ín. 2, 75. 
important factor in language growth, 465. 66. 
im Sanskrit declension, 74, 139, 
in Sanskrit dual, 74-75. 
levels away differences, 76-77, 151. 
source of exceptions, 151. 
working of, 75-76. 


Analysis and &ynthesis, the double process in language. 8. 
continnous, of compound concepts, 47.48. 
from synthesis to, 23-26. 


Analytic : 
noun declension in Кейс, 273. 
stage, advance towards, 30 fn. 2, 34, 53.54 and 53 fn. 2. 
stage im Melanesian, 338. 
structure in Bulgarian, 304. 
structure in Middle Iranian, 56. 
structure in Modern Persian, 56, 65. 
structure in Pacific Ocean Languages, 333, 
- structure in Papuan, 339. 
tendency in Sanskrit, 192. 
type in Modern Semitic, 401, 
type of languages, 38 (Table I). 
Anaptyxis (manfa), 163-64. 
by insertion of a consonant, 165. 
by insertion of a nasal, 165. 
in Avesta pronunciation, 165 fn_ 4, 


ANATOLIAN, 278 (Table XLI. 

ANDALUSIAN dialect (Arabic), 403 (Table XLVI), 414. 
ANDALUSIAN dialect (Spanish), (Table XXIV), 288. 

ANDAMAN language, 267. 

Ахрникл languages (or be 221 (Table X), 226 and Га, 1: 
ANOLO- Saxon, (Table 2 , 280. 
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Authropology and Linguistics, 18, 202-03. 
need for the study of, 512, 
Апиғир in Sanskrit and Avesta, 315. 
1 Apabhramsa, 246 (see Prakrits). 
early Tertiary Prakrite, ipdistinguiehable from, 246 fn. 9. 
Khase, 251. 
Марага. 252. 
«tape of Prakrits, 244-46 
Vracda, 251 
һрасһе argot o Faria, 266. 
ёрілна, 438 (Table XLVII). 
dphihonga, 433 (Table XLVII). 
dialect of America, 328 fn. 2. 
ARABIO, 411-14, 
m ancient, 409 (Table XLVI). 411-12. 
classical, 67. 
influence of, on Spanish, 255. 
sounds, imitated from camels, 361 ín. 3. 
sounds transformed in Balóci, 234. 
study of in Europe, 440-42. 
ARBAGONIAN (Spanish), (Table XXIV), 288. 
АклкАх. Вовмал Lavouaces, 215 (Table IX). 
Aramaic 403, (Teble XLVI), 408-11. 
š АВвАВАТ (Asiatic), 393 (Table XXIX). 
ARACKAN, 329 (Table XXXI). 332, 
AmAWwAE, 329 (Table XXXI), 331-32). 
ARCADIAN, 292 (Table XXV). 
= Archeecology, need for study af, 202. 


Anevic AMERICA group of languages, 369 (Table XL), S707), 372 
(Table XLI). 


Ardha-Màágadhi, (Table XIV), 248, 252. 
erdha-inétré (wndmpui), 129 aud ín. 4, 124 and ín, 1, 308 and ín. 1 
(see Schwa). 
ardha-tatsama words, 255-54. 
Argote of India, 266. 
Anumxia Braxcn of І.-Е., 302 (Table XXIX), 305.06. 
Anwonicas, 276 (Table XXII), 277. 
Article. definite, &ufüxed in Albanian, 30) fp. 2. 
postpasition зо Basque, 420. 
хохед ip Howmanien, 285-55, 
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Articulate speech—mental processes accompany, 15. 
speech—, 5 
words—, 42. 
ARYAN BnawcH of І.-Е. languages, 306-25. 
eulture influenced by foreigners, 60 fn. 3. 
culture spread over India, 60.61. 
dialects, corrupted by Non-Aryans, 248. 
Divisions of, 229 (Table XI), 309.10. 
Inner and Outer Languages, 230.31. 
languages, grammatical peculiarities of, 307-00. 
languages in India, 228, 929 (Table XI), 280-65. 
race-imim;grations into India in successive waves, 228.31. 
roots in English, 9 fn. 9. 
'Buperposed' languages, 291. 
Aryans spread over India, 50-62. pi 
Arytenoid, 109, 110 (Fig. 1), 
ASHANTI DIALECTS, 353 (Table XXX VITI). 
ASHEUND, 237 (Table XIII). 
Asiatic (lonic Greek), 993 (Table XXV). 
Asoka Inscriptions, 246. 


Aspirates ( gre), 119, (Table IV). 
became spirants in Modern Greek, 296. 
in Greek, 119 fn. 4. 
Pare, 189. 
voiceless (in Sanskrit), 139. 
Aspiration, 119. 
Assam and Burma branches of language, 218-20. 
Assamass, (Table XIV), 259, 960 (Table XVII). 
derived from Марааы, 253. 
Eastern, 260 (Table XVII). 
historical literature in, 914. 
Middle, North and South dialects (Tibeto -Burmsn), 215 (Table Ix). 


Assimilation, 166. 


progressive and regressive, 166. 
Association of groups in the mind, 71-73. 


Assrrian (see Babylonian-Assyrian). 








> _ a” 
Astádhyüyi, 192,428 (sce also Panini). 
commentary on, 432-33, 435. TT 
re-arranged, 433. | i Áy | чуй 
unique achievement, 428. | | ` э: 5 | 
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atmanepada, 356 fm. 3. 
in Greek, 290), 
Аттто, 201 (ase also Ionic). 
з Acgment, 187.88. 
Y а- in Sanskrit, 35. 
` in 1.-К, ia modificatory, 182 fn. 4, 183 (Table VII). 
indicated past time, 188. 
Augmented and Augmentiess forms in Sanskrit, 188 fo. 3. 
Аскуғн, 315 (Table XXXVI), 
ACSTBALIAN LANOUAQES, 839, 340 (Table XXXIV), 341. 
connected with Dravidian, 339. 
influenced by social institutions, 327 fn. 1. 
northern, ita three divisions, 241. 
AUSTRIO LANOUAOES in India, 209, 910 (Table VIII), 211-13 (see also 
Munda). 
Avusrno-Asiatic, 210 (Table УПП), 333, 334 (Table ХХХІІ). 
— AUSTRONBSIAN LANGUAGES, 395, 336 (Table ХХХПТ), 397-39. 
of India, 210 (Table VIII). 
Auxiliary verbs, 53, 
in English, 53. 
in Modern Greek, 295. 
in Modern Indo-Aryan, 53. 
AVANT, 251. 1299. 
influence of on Pali, 249. 
Average pronunciation, 141-46, 
Avesta, ahura and daeca words in, 89. 
and Sanskrit, 315-16. 
compared with Sanskrit, 310-15. 
Güthic dialect of, 149 fn. 2. 
literature, 309, 320-21. 
"m meaning of the word, 309 fn. 1. 
sacred books of the Zoroaetrians, 309, 
acript for Modern Irán, 524 fn. 9. 
e2gegas, 52 (see also Prepositions). 
or rnodificatory words in Sanskrit are noun forms, 186. 
Awapmi, 261, 262 (Table XVIII). 
deala with the Rüma.cyele, 268. 
AZzARBAIZAN dialecta ef Turki, 378 (Table X TID. 
Artuo (of Mexico), 829 (Table XXXI). ` 


‘Baby lecture’, 41 fn, 9. 
BanvLoNIAN.AsSYRIAN, 408 (Table XLVI), 404-06, 
m. BanrLowNIAN-'l'Arw«cDrC, 403 (Table XLVI), 410. 
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Baby-ta!'k (see child), 4). 
Badaga dialect, 221 (Table X), 224, 
Baone, 263 (Table XVIIT). 
Barr (of Sumáira), 335 (Table ХХХІІ). 
HaLocHi, 232 (Table XII), 234. 319 (Table XXX), 324. 
Bauri dialects (of Tibetan), 218. 
HaMEARA group, 353 (Table XXXVIII), 
Bangaru, 264 (Table XX). 
Нап}, 7641 (lable XX). 
Ha-xyu, 28, 346, 347 (Table XXXVII), 548 
alliterative concord rm, 75, " 
nod Ful, 362. 
characteristics of, 25, 25. 
closely knit family, 346 and Гр. 1. 
‘Toeker’s divisions af, 346 fn. 4, 
Ba.wivcip, 349 (Table XXXV), 248, 353 (Table XXXVIII), 854.55. 
Bam, 353 (Table XXXVIII!, 
Bara. 215 (Table IX) (see Bodo). 
barbdroi, 436, 528. 
Bargmista, 732 (Table XII). 
BasHüOAri, 237 (Table XIII), 
Вазнкіћ, 377, 378 (Tab'e XLIID. 
Basqcm, 24, 420-9]. 
abstract ideas lacking in, 421. 
Incorporating Agglutinating type, # fn. 1. 
influence of Spanish and French on, 421. 
influence on Spanish, 288. 
midway between American and Ugnan, 420. 
verb is a complex thing to conjugate. 24. 
Barak (of Sumatra), 335 (Table XXXIII, ^ 
Bacrig. 336 (Table XXXIII). 
Bspavym, 383, 364 (Table XXXIX). 
Benawi Egyptian, 403 (Table XLVI). 
Behari, 229 (‘Table XI) (Table XIV), 259, 260 (Table ХҮП). 
derived from Mágadhi, 252. 
verb conjugation influenced by Munda in, 212. 
Behistun Inscription, 310. 
Нимва dialect, 346, 347 (Table XXXVII). 
Essos, 999 (Table XI), (Table XIV), 259, 260 (Table ХҮП). 
derived from Mügadhi, 254. 
literature, 258-59. 
modern. is clearly analytic, 34 fo. 3. 
Besoatt-Assauese sub-group, 259 fn. 4. 
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| Bhati Oriya, 260 (Table XVII). * 
Mhéwalpuri, 257 (Table XV). 
Bhil influence on Кайыш, 296. 


I Hhojpurrya, 259, 260 (Table XVII). 

| Y Hhotà, 714, 215 ("able 1X), 218. 

| | blá-class of Sanskrit verbs, 187, 
Ними, 210 (Table VIT. 

| Bible (Luther's). inflnence of, 67. 


Hilubsal w, 130. 
* in 1.-KB.. 190 fn. 1. 


Buus, 364 (Table XXXIX). 
Bopo, 415 (Table LX), 218-19. 
Новотах, 292 (Table XXV). 
Pogbaz Кбе, 296. 
aN inscriptions, 397. 
Borabay, 62 fo. 1. 
three languages spoken in, 518. 
Howmay (Parsi) Gujarati, 264 (Table XX). 
Bepedeva School of Grammar, 435-36. 
Вояхо, 353 (Table XXXVTID. 
Borrowed words, 151 (see foreign words), 
Bow-wow theory, 13. 
Bràhui, 59 fn. 4, 221 ¿(Table X), 226-27. 
Braj-bhakba, 263, 264 (Table XX). 
Branches of Linguistic Studies, 16-18, 
Bnukrow or Armonican, 276 (Table XXII), 277. 
N Bmrrawxic (Ввүтномо), 276 (Table XXII). 
^ Hrokpa, 237 (Table XIII). 
Buddhiem and Pràkrits, 244-45. 
factor in making Greater India, 61 fn. 2 and in. 3. 
Buddhistic canon—the Pali of the, 246. 
Нотаавіах, 302 (Table XXVIII), 303-04. 
furthest removed from the Slavic type, 303-04. 
modern, induence on Roumanian, 286. 
Бохокії, 264 (Table XX). 
'Bundles' of impressions, 6. 
closely related, 9. 
common factor of, 6-8. 
fresh and rearranged, 7. 9. 
| Bogooxp (Germanic dialect of Burgandy}, 279, (Table XXIII), 
Е! Burguodian (Italic), (Table XXIV), 287. 
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Bonsese, 214, 215 (Table IX), 218-19. 

Воспозназкї (Khajuná), 267. 

Bunvwr (East Mongol) 378 (Table XLIII), 979. 

ВоѕнмаАх, 343 (Table XXXV), 343-44, 345 (Table XXXVI). 
‘cluck like Turkeys", 344 fn. 2. 





Cacuminal (see cerebral or ач+ ^ 119 and fn, 3. 
CALABRIAN, SOQ (Table XXVII). 
CALCUTTA DIALECT OF BENGALI, 260 (Table XVII: 
CAMBODIAN. 210 (Table VIII) (see also Khmer. 
CANAMANITE, 403 (Table XLVI}, 406.08. 
CANADA AND UNTTED STATES GROUP OF LANGUAGES, 329 (Table XXXI), 
330. 
CANTON dialect, 383 (Table XLV) (see also Chinese). 
Canm, 529 (Table XXXI). ү 
Case, accusative in Esperanto, 532. 
comitative ( gg ) in Токнавлх, 300 fn. 2. 
-endings in Indian Vernaculars, 191 fn. 4. 
Genitive, in Sudan languages, position of, 350 fa. 2. 
in Britannic only one form, 273 fn. 3. 
in Hrrrrre, 298. 
in MODERN GREEK, 295. 
in Prükrit, 250. 
in Semitic, 400-01., 
in Toxsanian, 300-01. 
Instrumental, in Gree, 290. 
Instrumental, in Sanskerr, 52. d 
Locative, in Greex, 290. ° a 
Partitive genitive (ploral) in Toxmanrsss, 301, l 
CasTILIAN, (Table XXIV), 288. | | 
CATALAN, (Table XXIV), 987. 
Cavesstax, 379.80, 381 (Table XLIV), 382. 
Inflecting, 381 (Table XLIV)—Agglutinating, TE 
influence in Armenian, 306. = 
2-20 у name for Т+ро-ЕбноррАх, 269 fa. 4. 2 | Bid te DEM 
| pease ix ВАК, 187 fn. 2. Тыт. трибе? f 


est “dialects (ol Modern Indo-Aryan), 290 (Table XD. s 
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Cerebra! (Rua ), 417 (Fig. 4), 118 (Fig. 5), 119 and fn. 3. 135. 
-5 ш Brahmi alphabet are primary forms, 119 fn. 1. 
^ Wanting in Avesta, 314, 
Cerebralising in Paisáct, 948. 
Chikmé, 260 (Table XVID. 
Снлм, 210 (Table VIII). 
Cranes V a fine linguist, 161 and fn. 2. 
Сҥвсни тан, 380, 38] (Table XLIV). 
Снявокив, 328. 
CHHATTISGADHI, 262 (Table XVIII), 
СнївоснА, 329 (Table XXXI), 332. 
Child acquires speech, 149-44. 
act. out to full length while describing, 14. 
begins fo have concepts, 42. 
ery of the new-born, 40, 
сєзї зем! words ої, 41 fo. 1. 
bas no special aptrtude for eny language, 142 ín, 1. 
imitates the sound it bears, 40.42, 142 ín. 1. 
learning to speak, 6. 
linguistic growth of, is an epitome of buman linguistic history, 
19-40. 
pé mnes animals, 17 and fn. 2. 
stages in the linguistic growth of, 40-42. 
thinks in sentences, 42 (see also language). 
Crosse, 23, 30 fn. 2, 359 fn. 2, 
and Sudan languages compared, 50. 349 fn. 1. 
best example of Isolating language, 22-23. 
book language, 392 fm, 4, 
Cantonese dialect of, 357 fn. 2. 
characteristics of, 3585-94. 
classies, 385, 394. 
eouphing of words in, 388, 
dialects, bistori'al connections between, 384. 
dialects, vocabularies appear unconnected, 384. 
dictionaries, 887 and fn. 1. 
dictionary contains 44,000 words, 387 ín. 1, 
early infectiomal stage of, doubtful, 380, 
eight tones enumereted in, 387 fn. 4. 
every word is a root-idea in, 392. 
four principa! tones of, 386-88. 
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(CHINBRSK (contd. i 


‘fall’ and 'empiy' words in. 49, 301.92. ~ 
history of. 393.94. y 
language and culture influenced Japan, 422. а 


literary language, modern, 399. 
hterary language of Old and Middle periods, 393. 
Mandarin (or Pekingese) dialect, 289 (Table XLV). 387, 394. 
modem words in, 390 and fn. 1. 
no formal grammar in, 391.92. A 
or monosyllabic family, 382 ff. 
parts of speech determined by position, 30 and fa 4. 
root-ideas in, 393. 
sentence-constroction in. 60. 
spoken in Western Formosa, 235. > 
Standard Dictionary of, 387 fn. 1. 
tones in, 386-88. 
unbroken literary recorda in, 385. 
writing. 388-80. 
“writing is indigenous, 395 fn. 9. 
written language uniform, 385. 
Chronicles, in AssAMESE, 214. 
in Kathiaw&di, 265. 
in Háüjasthüni, 965. 
CHüHRA DIALECT in the Panjab. 268. 
CHUKcH: DriALBCT, 372 (Table XLT). 
CHORCH Sravic (or Old Bulgarian), 302 (Table XXVIII). 308. 
CHUCvASH, 377. 378 (Table XLIID. » 
CIRCASSIAN, 380. 381 (Table XLIV). 
Classical languages, study of, 512. 
style. 150 and fns, 2 and 3. 
Classicism and romanticism, 149.51. 
Classics of the Parsi«, study of, 512. 
"Clicks" (peculiar suction-sounds), 343-44. 
COCHIN-CHISA DIALECTS. 383 (Table XIV). 
Colloquial becomes ‘Standard’ dialect in Grex, 903, 294 (Table 
XXVI). 
Common ancestor of languages, remote, is hypothetical. 91. 
Comparative and historica! methods of Philology. 15-16. 
Comparative Mythology founded by Max Müller, 455. 
Comparative Philology born, 447. 
Comparative Religion, study of. founded by Max Miller, 455. 
Comparative Syntax, 16-17, | 
by Delbrick, 461 fn. 1. " 
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Compounds, aluk-lype of, 36 fn. 2. 
^^ ‘alphabetical processions’, 192-99. 


i v as parenthetical clauses’, 190. 

| * devata drandcas have two accents, 190. 
distinguished from juxtaposition, 189. 
dvendva, 36 fn. З. 
dvandca, dual number io, 74-75. 

| 


formation of, understood in the Pada-text, 425. 
generally of two members in early І.-Е. languages. 190. 
express one concept and have one accent, 190. 
in Avesta, 190 fn. 1, 
in Basqcg are polysyuthetic, 421. 
in GERMAN, 192.93, 
in Hearew, 36 fn. 3. 
- in І.-Е. languages, 36, 189-92. 
in SANSERIT are analytic constructions, 36, 191. 
in Smyrric, 401. 
m Vedas, 190, 
m WRLSH, 36 and fn. 4. 
| юпа. in Greex, 190, 290 and fn. 3. 
| long. usual in classical SANSKRIT, 190-93, 290. 
meaning of, is a resultant, 36. 
power of building. in I-E, languages, 35-36. 268. 
&vnlactical suffixes omitted in true, 36. 
Concepts, abstract, growth of, 48. 
and percepts, grouping and regrouping of, 47. 
eammpound, 47. 
= compound abstract, 48. 
3 concrete, 47. 
definition. of, 6. 
‘labels’ for, 6. 
latent capacity of drawing, 44, 
must be put together, 78. 
new, compound, 180. 
power of drawing, characteristic of human beings, 39. 
process of drawing. ia continuous, 47. 
pure, 47, 
speech begins with, 6. 
synthesis of, follows analysis of percepts, 7.8, 
Conoco GROUP or LANGUAGRS, 347 (Table XXXVIT), 348. 


Consonants. classes of, in Avesta and Sansxrrr, 314. 
in Saxtrrio indicate the purely lexical elements, 32. 
in Smwurric, supply tbe idea, 401, 
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Consonants (contd.)— 
mtervocalbc, dropped in Mahàárástüi, 250. 
asual definition of, not accurate, 115 fm, 3. 


Contact sounds ( «gram ), 116-21. 


Contamination in languages, 77-79. 
phonetic, 78. 
syntactical, 75-79. 
verbal, 77-78. 
Continuants, 115. 
classification of, 133-34. 
Coptic, 364 (Table XXXIX), 365-66. 
Copula, 437. 
(ORNISH, 276 (Table XXII) 277. 
Counting among primitive people, 47. 
('RFOLE, (Table XXIV), 288, 
CRETAN, ancient (or Minoan), 415-16. 
(Greek) dialect, 291, 292 (Table XXV). 
Culture words from Grerx and Larr in other branches of 1 18. 1% 
and in. 1. 
Cuneiform Inscriptions, 318. 
limitations of, script in Old Persian, 312. 
Creiapic, 292 (Table XXV). 
Crrpnior (Greek) dialect, 292 (Table XXV). 
CzecH (or Bohemian), 302 (Table XXVTID, 564. 


d (8)in Modern Greek, 295. 

d in Old Persian was originally z, 314, 

Dacca DIALBCT of Bengali, 260 (Table XVID). 

Daflá, 215 (Table IX). 

Da4xmwi (Urdü), 263, 264 (Table XX). 

DaxorA, 399 (Table XXXI), 380. 

Dàksin&tya, (Table XIV). 

DArMATIAN, 289, 325, 

Damana dialect, 315 (Table X XXVI). 

Daxisn, (Table XXIII), 260. 

Dard and Káfir groups of Dardic, 229 (Table XT) 237 (Table XTIT). 
238. 

Danpic (or Piéáca), 228, 229 (Table XI), 236, 237 (Table XII). 
238-39, 310. 
eariy wide extent of, 236 and 9235. 
infinence in Grrsr languages, 239. 
infüuence on Kotkenf, 258. 

Dards mentioned in Senskrit epica, 936 and fn. 4 
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Daal Dratecy, 319 (Table XXX), 324. 


de/éa& (aspirate), 429, 
y De.aspirütion in SansKurr and Greve, 157. 
` Degredation of religions and mora! words, 103. 


Derived concepts, 170. 
Derived eonjugations in Ananio, 400. 
Derrved forms in Anamo, 393 fn. 3. 
Desi (standard) Marathi, 257 (Table XVD, 258. 
Desya words, 253-64. 
r Decanógaro (Megazine), 517 fn. 3. 
Dewbri—a Persian dialect, 931 fm. 4. 
Dhimàil, 215 (Table IX). 
¿hoowyatrmaola words : 
function of, 351. 
| = ip Ничомл, 15, 851 fn. 3. 
d im Ewe, 351. 
Diw ectal differences less in Europe than in India. 515 
Dialecte. 141. 
and languages, 20 fn. 2. 
in Greece, 5h, 
mentioned in Linguist: Survey of India, 515-16. 
‘pore—" are impossible, 466. 
| didnonsa (thought), 439. 
|` Ding Dong theory, 13. 
"гккл, 353 (Table XXXVIII). 
Dinkeli, 363, 364 (Table XXXIX). 
| Dionysios Fhrax, grammar by, 43^. 
ә Divine Spark of the Mind, 7. 
Dogri Panjibt, 264 (Tuble XX). 
Domo Guemx, 201, 292 (Table XXV1. 


DoctELETS, R5, 
Dravida group of Dmavrpiex, 221 (Table X). 22224. 
DravtDiAN, 220, 221 (Table X), 2229-95. 
ancient, eource of AUSTRALIAN languages, 339. 
and AUSTRALIAN languages. 229. 
and Савтк, 222. 
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Deal accidental, 75. 
in Gormic, 279. — 
in Geeex aud SANSKRA(QC, 290. E 
in 1.-E., 906 fn. Q. + 


in SANSKRIT, 74-75, 

natural, 74 fa. 2, 358 fo. 4. 
саа dialect, 347 (Table XXXVID. 
Dorca, (Table XXIII), 281. ` A 
Dyax, 335, 336 (Table XXXIII). 
Dynumwally invariable language, 33. 
Dvnamically varying language, 31, 38 (Table D. 


r 


ә in I..E., 308 fn. 1. | > 
e (ë, anda (ә) in Avesta, 311. 


esernes of vowel-gradation, 175, 
е (short or long) in [.-E., 307. 
Fast Imawraw, 231. 232 (Table XII), 233-35. 
gba group (of Man-fu), 353 (‘lable XXXV "T 
EGYPTIAN, ancient. 364 (Table XXXIX). 385.65. 
ancient and modern, 39 fn. 3. 355 fm. 3. 284 (Table XNNIN), 
365-88. | | 
Arabic. 413. » 
Sinai, 403 (XLVI), 413. aj v 
Etswrrk, 417-18 (see also SUSIAN). | E 
Eris Diacwors (Grerx), 202 (Table XXV). Ws 
Ela, 249. 
derivation of the name, 252 fni 9. 
derived from Pali, 252. a 
Embryo state of human child, 39, I 
Emotional оры (ог re ues in language, 39. — 





J) Коооп какыра of, in a child. 40. eM mice eo nd 
Til ‘Endiog -št in Avesta, 314. — aay >л АГУ s 
Ae, roe — — | 
— F P enit (ni) in ARYAN, My S odes oq ана as | 
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хели (contd.)—— 
importance of, in Indian national life, 595. 
т in India, 524.97. 
s, in the United States, 231 fn. 9. 
its progress towards analytic stage, 90 fn. 3. 34. 
mixing of languages in, 65. 
modern, (Table XXIII), 281. 
of aristocratic young people. 99 fn. 3. 
words in Indian veroaculars, 163-64, 523 fn. 1. 
words with Chinese construction, 65, 392 fn. З (ete Prnorws 
ENGLISH), 
Mavironment, change in, 91-94. 
Epenthesis, 164. 


Epiglottis ( aufser ) 111, 112 (Fig. 3. 
Epirot. 302 (Table XXVII). 
ErtRUs Greex, 202 (Table XXV). 
Erse (or Irish), 273. 276 (Table XXII). 
Esxrmo (Inu), 370-71, 372 (Table XLI). 
ESPERANTO., 97, 76, 529-33. 
EstTHoxias, 874, 375 (Table XLII). 
Evmioric (Kushite), 342 (Table XXXV), 363, 364 (Table XXXIX), 365. 
ETRUOSCAN, 282 fn. 2, 419-20. 
( Etymological equations, 1 and fn, 3. 
| caution needed for. 159-60. 
work of Pott, very accurate, 454-55. 
Etymology based on precise phonetic laws, 160. 
Scientific, due to Pott, 454-55. 
Il "79 KosogmAN, 202 (Table XXV). 
| Engubine Tablets, 284. 
Euphemistic language, 96-98. 
; |» Euphony, 162. 
| in Telugu, 226 (see Alliterative concord and Vowel Harmony). 
Enrasia, language families of, 968, 369 (Table XT). 370-422. 
Ета (Efe), 251 and fn, 1, 353 (Table XXXVIID. 


Explosive ( equae y, 115-21 (see Sonndm). 
External prefixes or suffixes added to the word in Organic languages 93. 


Fang. 353 (‘Table XXXVIIL. 

Farsi (Persian), 322-25. 

Fellabi. 402 (Table XL VI), 410. 

Feminines denoted by dentala in Hamitit and Semitic, 351-58. 


Figurative speech. 90.01. 
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Fu: рлі исте, 336 (Table XXXIII). 337. 
Final conjuncts not allowed in Sanskrit, 162 fn. 1. 
consonants in Greek and Sanskrit, 162. 
Frysro (or Finnish), 374. 375 (Table X LIT. 
Flags and flashes of light serve as distant gestures, 13 fo. 1. 
Етам1вн, (Table XXIII), 281. 
Flexion, external, 31, 33. 38 (Table 1). 
in I.E. are in great variety, 37. 
internal in Ѕкм1т1с, 399. 
Foreign influences change structure of НАМУТІС, 32. 
in Indian languages, study of, 513. 
Foreign language, best learnt from natives, 143. 
contact with, causing confusion in Syntax, 53 fp, 2. 
Form-bnilding and word-bnilding, 178-93. 
FonwosaN, 335. 236 (Table XXXIID. 
Forms, mse of new grammatical. 182 їр. 9 
FraxxisH, (Table XXIIT), 251, 
FmEwcH, (Table XXIV), 286-87. 
colloquial, 25. 
domination of. in Europe. 534. 
influence on Basque, 421. 
NomRMAN, 280. 
traces of vigesima] numerals in. 213 fm. 1. 
words in Modern Irün;, 323. 
Frequentatives, 189 fn. 1. 
Fricative, bilabial, 113 and fn, 5. 


у ( z ), 129 ña, X. 


Fnistax, (Table XXIID. 
Forora Dratecr, (Table XXIV), 286. 
Ful for puta), 353 (Table XXXVIII), 360 and fn. 4. 


Full contact ( ча ), 119. 
‘Fall’ or ‘living’ words, 391-92. 


GAmRi, 319 (Table XXX), 324, 

Gaghwall, 262 (Table XIX). 

GARLIC, 273, 976 (Table XXII). 

GALILBAN ARAMAIC, 403 (Table XLVI). 4n. 
GALLA, 364 (Table XXXIX), 365. 

Gattio (Old Gaulish), 276 (Table XXID, 277. 
GALLO ITALIAN, (Table XXIV) 9286. 

genes (of Sanskrit Grammar), 424. 

GAXDA, 346, 347 (Table XXXVII), 348. 
Gàpndbára (Secondary Prakrit), (Table ХІҮ). 
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aro, Ji5 (Table IX). 
Gàrwi, 937 (Table XIII). 
G ада DrALKECT, 310. 


Сабаз of Zarathustra, OS]. 
Ge (or Ze), 329 (Table XXXI), 332. 
ue ez (Ethiopic), 403 (Table XLVI), 415. 
Gender change in plural, 360. 
change, ш Gujarat! implies affection, 358 fn. L 
considered in Basque verbs, 420. 
distinction in Basque verbs, 420, 
distinguished by change of consonant, 358 and (п. 2. 
fundamental idea of, 361 (Fig. 18), 369. ` 
sraminatical, absent in Ba-ntu, 8346. 
grammatical, in Semitic and Hamitic, 357.58. 
in Bushman, 344. 
m Dravidian, 227. 
in Hamitic, 357-58. 
in Semitic, 400 
in Sudan languages, 349. 
origin of, 362 (see also Polarity, Law of). 
Genealogical! (or Historical) classification of languages, 30. 
із partly syntactical, 21 fn. 4. 
i$ useful for historical grammar, 21. 
Geographical position of a language, 306. 
(or physical) influences on language, 57-59. 
Geology, 202. 
GEORGIAN (or GmusrwisH), 381 (Table XLIV), 3832. 
German High, 152, 278, (Table XXIII), 280.81. 
in commerce, 534. 
Low, 163, 278, (Table XXIII), 280-81. 
Middle High, (Table XXIII), 288. 
Middle Low, (Table XXIII). 
Modern. 67, (Table XXIII, 232. 
Old High, 281. 
Scholars on І.-Е. homeland, 9203. 
Gaamanic, (or Teutonic), 277-83. (Table XXIIT. 
North Germanic, (Table XXIII), 979-80, 
roote in Esperanto, 530. 
sound shifting in, 159-54, 978 (see also Өш" Law). 
West (Tabla XXIII), 230.89. 
Gesture abbreviated, 12 and fn. 4. 
a kind of motor element, 12. 
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tiestare abbreviated. (contd.)— 
accompanies early speech, 43. 
first stage of language, 5. 
Instance of American Indian, 12 fn. 4. л 
language of North-America, 12, 43 fn. 1. 
| language, replaced by spoken language, 13. a 
| - generalised, 13, 
Ghalcbáb (or PAMIR) Distecr, 229 (Fable XI}. 234-35, 319 ("laUh 
XXX). 
Ghatl (Marathi), 257 (Table NVI), 
Greco (Northern Albanian). 302 (Table NXVIT). 
Gilàki, 319 (Table XXX). 4 
Girorr, 237 (Table XIII). 
GitYAK, 371, 372 (Table XLI). 
Gipsy dialect, 229 (Table XI), 939-41. 
Ginsons АРЕСТ, (Table XXIV), 286 
GLOTTAL CLOSURE, 109 fn. 3. 
Goaxess, 257 (Table XVI). 
Gomm.ic, 276 (Table XXII). 
Góndi, 221 (Table X), 225. 
Gorkhàli (Nepali). 262 (Table XIX). 
Gorme, 278-79, (Table XXIII). 
'GomrwowNic', 278 fn. 2. 
Graecisms in Latin, 284. 
Grasco-Arpaxran, 302 (Table XXVII). 
Granco-Roman col'oqnial speech, 293, 24 (Table XXVI). 3 
Grammar comes last. 42 fn. 1 | 
by Dionysios Tbrax, 43m. 
formal, absent in Chinese, 391-92 
formal, not in Isolating languages, 23. 
Greeks never tanght nor compiled any, 42 fn. 1. 
Logic and Psychology, Steintbal' book on, 459-60. 
no work on, in Chinese, 391. 
principles of, treated by Pataüjali, 431. | | 
roles of, disregarded by the homan mind, 79-80. ` y 
Grammarians, early European, 490-40. — | 
merely state actual usage, 498. 
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Orassmann's Law, 156-57. 
аш IDshance of dissimilution, 166. 
special cases of, 157 fn. 4. 
- Greece, fountain-bead of Furopean culture, 436. 
y iuBuence of geogrəphy on, 68 and fn. 2. 59, 
language studies in Ancient, 436-39, 
(ЗИРЕК tor Hellenic), 289-95. 
adverbial affixes in, 195 fn. h. 
Acolie, 291, 292 (Table XXV), 
Alexandrian, 293, 294 (Table XXVI; 
Ancient (or Homeric), 291, 
' and Sanskrit compared, 269-90. 
Attic, standard anguege of Greece (are Koine), 291, 22 (Table 
XXV), 294, 294 (Table XXVI). 
Alticising tendencies in, 293, 
Byzantine, 293, 994 (Table XX VI). 
ebaracteristics af, 289.00. 
Ghassical, 291, 294 (Table XXVII. 
dialects in, 201 and 293. 
dialects of Classical, 291. 299 (Table XXV). 
Doric, 291, 292 (Table XXV). 
educathonal system, 436. 
fit for cultured beings, 436. 
four stages of the growth of, 291. 
bistory of Post-Clasaical, 293, 294 (Table XXVI), 295. 
Homeric, 281, 294 (Table XXVI). 
lonic-Attic, 291, 292 (Table XXV). 
Literary Mediaeval, 293. 
Modern, 291, 292 (Table XXV), 293, 294 (Table XXVI). 
p»pyr:, 198. 
е sounds analysed by Plato, 437, 438 (Table XLVII), 429. 
Transitional stage af, 291, 294 (Table XXVI). 
variations of stops in, 119 fn, 4. 
vowel.system closer (о L-E. Ursprache, 289, 
words m Bulgarian, 304, 
words in Houmanian, 285-86. 
GRnkENLAND Ksxnro, 370, 372 (Table XLI). 
Grimm's Law, 152, 153 (Fig. 14), 154-59. 
depends on position of accent, 157.58 (see Verner's Law). 
examples of, 154-55. 
exceptione fo, 156. 
otber laws supplementing.- 156-59. 
Goancum, 363, 364 (Table XXXIX). 
Ы ӘСолукско (or Warken), 329 (Table XXXD. 
`. : 
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Gousarati, a superposed Inner language on Outer, 299 (Table XT), 231. 
and fn. 1, 264 (Table KX). 
Gargantuan, 254 fn. 3. 
literature, revival of, 265. 
mixture with Perbhu Marathi, 258. + 
mother-tongue of the Parsis, 231 fn. 3, 
Persian words in, 735-36. 
-RasasTMANÜI derived from Niagara Apabhraría, 257 
Ѕамттіс words in, 62. 
translations from Sanskrit. 160 aad fa. 3. 
Gullet ( aa ), 112 (Pig. 2). i 
gunea-orddhi diphthongs( qaafg),)57, 198 (Tabte III), (Table ТУ), 173. 
(Fig. 15), 173. 
Guaaor, 403 (Table XLVI). 


Goaone, 215 (Table IX). 
Guttural, 119 (see Velar). 


à 


h im Gornio, 155 fn. 1. 
in SANSKRIT is the general aspirate, 199. 
mitial, in Avesta, 313. 
initial, in MODERN Ewotisu, 147. 
HapRAMAUT DIALECT, 403 (Table XLVI). 414. 
Hara, 329 (Table XXXI), 330, 
Hanuowo, 260 (Table XVII). 
Harman DIALBOT, 393 (Table XLV). 
Haxxa (Chinese) dialect, 383 (Table XLV». ' 
Haxwix, 403 (Table XLVI), 407. 
Halbi Marathi, 257 (Table XVI). 
Намттіс, 355.63, 364 (Table XXXIX), 865-67. 
and Semitic in Egypt and Abyssinia, 355 fn. 3. 
and Semitic resemble each other, 32 fn. 2, 356, 295.95. 
broken down under foreign influence, 33, 395.96. 
changes its syntactic type, 326. 
Grammatical gender in, 357-58, 400. 
penetrated Central and South Africa, 855. 
separated from Semitic long ago, 32. 
Hawrro-Smwrrio UnsrnAcHB, 356 fn. 1. 
hemzatu'lqgat'i (Arabic), 109 fn. 2. 
Haplology, 165-66, | 
MHárauti, 264 (Table XX). e 
Har(rüri, 368, 403 (Table XLVI). , | 
Haussa, 949 (Table XXXV), 363 (Table XXXVITD. sue, 286. ° | 
Isolating—Agglutinating language, 31 fn. 1. ics iul 
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Hawaiian, 336 (Table XXXIII), 338. 
Husnew, 403 (Table XLVI), 407-08, 
` and Arabic, 54-55. 
influence on Alexandrian Greek, 293. 
v Modern colloquial, as analytic, 55. 
regarded as ‘mother’ of languages, 441, 
study of, 440. 
HuLLBNIO BRANCH of LE. (see Greek), 
Helots, 59 ín. 2. 
Hémiphona (semi-vowels), 438 (Table XLVII). 
; HunkRO DiALEOT, 347 (Table XXXVII). 
Hisaz prLBgr, 409 (Table XLVI), 412-413. 


HIMATAYAN (Timmro-) LANGUAGES, 216 (Table ІХ), 916.318. 


Нїмүтлвгпс, 409 (Table XLVI, 414. 
Mehri, 403 (Table XLVI). 
- Minsean. 403 (Table XLVI), 414. 
Sabsean, 403 (Table XLVI), 414. 
Sogotra, 403 (Table XLVI). 


Hiwpi, Eastern, 229 (Table XI), (Table XIV), 262 (Table XVIII). 
Eastern, a bridge between Inner and Outer Aryan languages, 231. 
Eastern, derived from Ardha-Mágadhi, 252, 

Eastern, influenced by Western Hindi, 252. 

High, 264 (Table XX), 522, 

Urdü and, question, 263, 520.29, 537. 

Western, 229 (Table XI), (Table XIV), 964 (Table XX). 
Western, derived from Sauraseni, 252, 263. 

Western, literature, 263, 


Hindká, Hindko (Peshüwari), 257 (Table XV). 


X HindóstánI, (Table XIV), 522-24. 
better name than Hindi or Urdü, 520. 
limitations of, 5232. 
lingua franca of India, 252, 
literary language of the Himalayan region, 263. 
recognised all over India, 522. 
splits up into two, 522, 
typifies Hindu-Islamic union, 526. 
useful for masses in India, 537. 


Hissing sound (sibilant), 113 fn. 5. 
Historical and comparative methods of philology, 16. 


grammar, 21. | | 
Е я '—present' in Homer, 188. | " 


^ Syntax, M. "n 2: т 
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Jirrrrrg, 296-99. 
and Tokhanan, 297, 300-01. 
discovered by Hugo Winckler, 296 fn, 2. 4 
Empire, 296. 
Inscriptions, 203, 307. v 
Semitic intluence on, 397-98. 
two views about, 397-98 and 18 ín. 1. 
Ho, 210 (Table VIII). 
Hoxa4, 3279 (Table XXXI), 330. 
Holophrase, 46, 
full or true, 46. 
Holophrastic languages, 23-25, 38 (Table ре 
stage of languages, 45-46. 
Homo Sapiens, 3 fn, 2, 4. 
а rational animal, 5, 
had language, 43. 
Honorifics in JAPANESE, 95, 96. ME 
Ноттихтог (ог Nama), 345 (Table XXXVI), 
Hova, 336 (Table XXXIID. 
Hroxznv's view of Hittite, 398 fn. 1. 
hu-class (the reduplicated class) of verba in Sanskrit, 189. 
Human brotherhood, 528. 
race speechless in the beginning, 2. 
Hungary as І.-Е. homeland, 203 and fn. 2. ` 
Huzvaresh (see Pahlavi), 322 
HYPERBORRAN (Palaeo-Asiatic) language group, 369 (Table XL), 371, 4 
372 (Table XLI). 
Hypothetical word for ‘water’ in Huron-Iroqubia, 46. 
work in linguistic studies, 16. є. 


tho, 353 (Table XXXVIII). a 
IegraNDIO (Table XXIIT). ў 
Тро, 532. 

Jr» ои Квлхса, dialect of, (Table XXIV), 286.88. _ 
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Incorporating languages, 23-25, 35 (Tabie 1), 45-46. 
completely, 23-24. 
components of, are hypothetical, 24. 
partially, 24-25, 48 (Table 1). 
Incorporation in AMERICAN LANGUAGES, 927-28. 
Indeclinables in Greex and Saxsxnrr, 290. 


India, apparent multipheity of languages in, 515-16, 
argots of, 266. 
as lI.-E. homeland, 204. 
cies of, are bilingual, 518. 
common language of, should be neither Sanskritised nor Arabicised, 

537. 

compulsory second language for, 538. 
hrst Unguistic speculations of, 244 [n 1. 
Greater, 59 fn. 4. 
bae а message for the West, 526 fn. 1. 
has room for both English and Hindostani, 524-27. 
languages of, 206-267 and Map (Frontispiece), 
languages of, Persian influence on, 235.36, 
languages of physical influences on, 59-62. 
hnguistic history of, unbroken recordé for the, 241. 
linguistic problem in, 515-27, 
linguistic problem of, three-fold aspect of the, 526. 
linguistic studies in, 423-96, 485-505, 511-14. 
linguistic Universities of, 520, 526. 
message Of, to the world, 52-27. 
Modern languages of, unfettered by Grammar, 533 fn. 1. 
national fervour in, 520. 
principal languages of. 516. 
trend of linguistics in, 511-14, 
unclassified languages of, 267. 
women of, true to their own heritage, 519 fn. 2, 


Indian alphabeis of indigenous growth, 395 fn. 2. 
Individual! deviations in language, 144.45. 
malformations, 160 fn. 1. 
starts phonetic changes, 145. 
IxNDO-ARYAN : 
‘cultural pale’, 517. | 
is analytic, 255. 
languages closer togetber than European, 807. 
lenguages, influence of Dravidian en, 326. 
languages, inftuence of Mundà on, 212-19. 
languages, stages in the growth of, 241-42, 
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Inpo-Aryan (contd.)— 
languages, triple division of, 230. 
literature, unity of, 518. 
Modern, beginning of, 251. 
three periods of, 241-42. 
vernaculare, derived directly from Prüknts, 246. 
vernaculars have common ancestry, 20. 


INDO-EUROPEAN : 
basis of Esperanto, 530. 
branches, mutual relations of, 272-73, 274 (Fig. 17). 
branches of, 197, (Fig. 16). 269-70, 271 (Table XXI), 272.73, 274 ` 
(Fig. 17). 
characteristics of, 33.37, 268. 
elements building up, 180, 181 (Table VI), 189. 
family, connection between the Semitic and, 31 fm. 4. 
homeland, various kinds of views about, 203-06. "d 
languages, 265-325. 
languages, accent system of, 36. 
mental development shown in, 206-07. 
most cultured languages in the world, 33. 
most important for linguistics, 33. 
oldest literature in, 310. 
parent language (Ursprache), 21, 206-07. 
Speech, Schleicher’s outline picture of, 456. 
vowel-gradation in, 36. 
Indo-Europeans could count to a hundred, 198 and fn. 1. t 
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Inner Aryan languages of India, 229 (Table XI), 230-31. 
UENTRAL Group, 263, 264 (Table XX), 265. 
HIMALAYA GROUP, 261, 262 (able XIX), 269. 
euperposed on outer languages, 965. 
inorganic languages (see also Isolating languages), 22-29, 38 (Table I). 
Intellect and language, 5. 
Intensive action represented by reduplication in LATIN, GREEK and 
SANSERIT, 189. 
Interjectional theory (see Pooh-pooh theory), 14. 
Intermediate forms of Aryan languages, 229 (Table XI), 230-31. 
Internal flexion in SEwrr1C, 399. 
International Phonetic Script, 108. 
for Hinddéstani, 524. 
Intonation of English and Italian vowels, 161. 
Iowic, 291. 
-Asiatic, 293 (Teble XXV). 
-Attic, 291. 292 (Table XXV), 
INvrT (Eskimo), 370, 372 (Table XLI). 
Inverse sounds, 109 fn. 1. 
Irani isee Persian), 


Iranian : 
ancient literature, 300-10. 
colonies in India, 235-36. 
Eastern and Western divisions, 62. 
inscriptions, 310. 
languages. characteristics of, 310-15. 
languages, Grierson's divisions of, 233 fn. 2. 
languages on the border of Pakistan and India, 291, 232 (Table 
XII), 939-85. 
languages, Table of, 319 (Table XXX). 
most primitive dialect of, 394. 
studies, among Parma, 494-506, 
very close to the Indian, 310. 
Western, influenced by Semitic, 62. 
Iranians adopt Semitic writing, 62. 
Inagr (Arabic), 409 (Table XLVI), 413. 
Imism, 273, 276 (Table XXII). 
InoxwA (Iroquois), 329 (Table XXXI), 380. 
Irony in speech, 98-99. 
Irregularities of speech explained by psychology, 465. 
IsmkaSHwI (Ghalchih) dialect, 319 (Table XXX). 
falam in India, 514. 
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Isolating languages, 22-25, 38 (Table 1). 
structure in Stpas languages, 349, 
type. 50. 4 

Istno-Roumanian. (Table XXIV), 286, 2E 

ITALIAN., (Table XXIV), 286 | 

Ivatic ВЕАХСИ of I..E., 282-89. 

itecurnsh (Kamchatka) dialects, 371, 372 (Table XLI). 

Jains literatare in GUJARATI, 265. 

Prakrit, died after Hemacandra, 435. 
School of Sanskrit Grammar, 435. 

JAPANESE, 421-22, 
adopt Chinese Script, 390 and fn. 5. 
colloquial, 422, 

Inflecting Agglutinating, 31 fn, 1. 

‘Noble’ language of the, 421, — 
phonology, 422. 

writing is Syllabic, 290. 

Jarngrioc (for T.-E.), 269 fn. 4. 

Javanese or Kawi, 395, 336 (Table XXXITD. 

Jewish Aramaic, 403 (Table XLVI). 409. 

JHAREvA DIALBCT OF AssAMESB, 260 (Table XVIT), 261. 

Ivano, 210 (Table VIID. 


Tunggrammatiker, 459-67. 
fundamental ideas of the, 464-66. LP. 


K-sound (L.-E.) in centum languages, 270. 
Kaparpin, 380, 381 (Table XLIV). sd: 
Kasya, 369, 364 (Table XXXIX). E 
Kaccmi, 257 (Table XV). ` А 
Kacars (SrsG-pgo). 215 (Table TX). > 
Karin Lanovaces, 229 (Table XD, 937 (Table хир, 938. 1 
Karasm^-Pasma: 237 (Table XIII), 
| _Клшмїїк (West Mongol. 378 (Table XLITT), 379. 
2 . Kawanür, DiArmomn or Вимслтл. 260 (Table XVID. | 
| C KAMASSIXN. 375 (Table XLID. 376. | “ | 

‚ Diareors. 971, 372 (Table XLD. AL 
-ANARERR and Sanskrit | declension - compa! ie т 
; = o Tie Wimp, ав 
i e Ç — eA 
, 991. ‘Gu (X). 995. | ° 
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Каң®лїлх, 374, 375 (Table XLII). 
Karax, 283 (Table XLV), 385. 
KARIAN, 419. 
K^RTrYALIAN, 381 (Table XLIV), 382. 
Kàsbani, 319 (Table XXX). 
KasHGAR DIALBOTS, 378 (Table X LIID. 
Kashmiri, 237 (Table XIII), 238. 
K*ssITR, 418-19. 
Kátantra School of Sanskrit grammarians, 426. 
Kathis wadi. 264 (Table XX), 265. 
Кабуйуапа, one of the three Sages of Sanskrit grammar, 431. 
Kaw: (Javanese) language, 335, 336 (Table XXXIII). 
Humboldt’s work on, 450 fn. 1. 
Kevrio, 272-75, 276 (Table XXII). 
КнАгКНА, 378 (Table XLII), 379. 
Kuanr (Ethiopian), 359, 364 (Table XXXIX), 365. 
Khámti, 214, 215 (Table IX). 
Khindest, 264 (Table XX). 
Karta, 210 (Table VIII). 
Kharosth?, 234 fn. 1, (Table XIV). 
Kuaéa, (Table ХІҮ). 
КнаАѕї, 210 (Table VIII), 211. 
Кнатті, 418. 
Krawar (Khéwir), 229 (Table XI), 237 (Table XIM), 238. 
Karo dialects, 377, 378 (Table XLIID. 
Khmér languages, 209, 210 (Table ҮШ), 211. 
Кногм (see Bushman). 
KüorAN,. (Table XIV). 
Kats (Khun), 383 (Table XLV). 
KinawTi, 215 (Table IX). 
Knotted strings, 6 fn. 3. 
Kopa, 210 (Table VIID. 
Kodagu, (Coorg), 921 (Table X), 224. 
Кором (vulgar Tamil), 223. 
Konisraw;, 9297 (Table ХІ), 239. 
Koiné (he koine diálektós), 991, 993 (Table XXV), 293. 
Кёк Torri. 977, 378 (Table XLITT), 379. 
Kor (see Munda), 211-12. 
meaning of, 211 fn. 3. 
Korawr, 991 (Table X), 226. 
Kororo, 947 (Table XXXVIT), 346. 
Koükan Marathi, 257 (Table XVI). 


Койкаот, 257 (Table XVI), 258. 
influence of Dardic on, 238. 
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Korman, 422. 

Konwa, 210 (Table VIII). 

Koryak, 372 (Table XLI). 

Kora, 221 (Table X), 224. 

Котті=н, 383 (Table XLV), 385, 

Krav onov, (of Man-fu), 353 (Table XXXVIII). 
KvawN-HvA (Mandarin) 389 (Table XLV), 394. 
Kvonuwi (Shighni), 319 (Table XXX). 

Küi (KandhD, 221 (Table X), 225 and fn. 2. 
Кокї-Оніх, 215 (Table IX), 218-19, 

Koumaoni, 262 (Table XIX). 

KuwsAMA, 364 (Table XXXIX). 

KumpisH, 319 (Table XXX), 323. 

Künkü, 210 (Table VIII). 

Копсин (or Or&on), 221 (Table X), 225. 
Kurush, 310 and fn. 1. 

КУАР (dialect, 253 (Table XXXVIII), 854. 
KYunic (Welsh), 276 (Table XXII), 277. 


! (7) in Aryan, 308 and fn. 2. 
in Avesta and Veda, 314. 
in Sanskrit, 196 and fn. 1. 
/ in Sanskrit, 139. 
Labial ( ҹӱт), 117 (Fig. 4), 118 (Fig. Б, e). 
Labial Spirant (upadhmániya), 114 (Fig. 3, е). 
Lasnapor (Eskimo), 370, 372 (Table XLI). 
LADAKHI, 218. 
Lahnd& (or Western Panjabi), 256, 257 (Table XV). 
influence of Dardic on, 238. 
Laxoa, 215 (Table IX). 
LAKONIAN, 201, 992 (Table XXV). 
LawBHANi (Banjari), 264 (Table XX). 
Language : 
ecquiring, at a later age, 143. 
a human institution, 598, 532. 
a living and growing organism, 429. 
Aristotle's analysis of, ia philosophical, 437. 
begins with the sentence, 39. 
bond of human unity, 517, 528. 
changes of accent type in, 168-69. 
children's own, 41-42. 


classification of, can be both genealogical and eyntactical, 19. 
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Language (contd.j— 
= community oi, 22. 
ү conveys ideas from one mind to another, 4. 
v created readymade by God, 10. 
creation of intellect, 5. 
cultural influences on, 66-68. 
deep-lying principle in men, 4452. 
development, influence of geographical position on, 57.69, 626. 
| direct result of processes in human brain, 11. 
Y direction of change in, is constant, 146, 
disruptive tendencies in, 66. 
divorced from the spesker is a dead thing, 512. 
evolves with the race, 11, 
factors influencing the growth of, 57-58, 
families in Eurasia, 368, 369 (Table XL), 370-428. 
families in India, 208. 
families of the world, 336-422. 
first beginning of, 40. 
fret sign of, 12. 
human aspect of, should be emphasised, 512. 
Humboldt's view of, 4950. 
importance of psychology for the students of, 460. 
influences affecting the growth of, 57. 
intellectual laws of, 69-80. 
н is ‘power of naming’, 6. 
meaning of, 4. 
must be flexible, 429. 
not poured down ready-made by God, 11. 
т not stationary, 141. 
nothing ungrammatical in, 80. 
of criminal castes or tnbes, 266. 
of Pindharis and Thags, 266. 
of savages, 141 fn. I. 
of the Apaches of Paris, 266. 
of the Brühmanas somewhat analytical], 344. 
I of thieves in England and Germany, 266 
i phonetic tendencies in, 141-77. 
physical and psychological aspects of, 69. 
pre-eminently a human faculty, 2. 
primitive, 42-46. 
= reflects the mind of the people, 65-66. 
ЕС science of, should be interesting, 2. d 
4 sounds of animals lack one essential characteristic of, 2. 
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Language (contd.)— 
source of, in motor elementis, 13, 
stability given. to, 67, ы 
the result of evolution, 10-11. ` 
the strongest bond of human union, 22. 
thought, an essential characteristic of, 9. 
three stages of, 5-6. 
tvpes of, 19-37, 38 (Table I). 
unity of, gives fellow-feeling, 528. 
word-stage of, 47. 
Languages : 
beginning and end of, anknowable, 465. 
classification of, 19-37. 38 (Table Ij. T 
direct method of teaching, 42 fn. 1. 
divisions of, 22-33. > 
growth of, 57-68 
in India, not more numerous than in Europe, 51. 
influence of Christianity on the study of, 440-41. | 
living, study of, 464. 
merge insensibly into one another, 19. 
mix. when races come together, 466. 
mixed. more vigorous, 66, 
mixing of, 64-66. 
natural, are not rigid. 532-33. 
natural, become rigid, 533 fn. 1. 
of one group have a common ancestor, 20. 
study of living, equally important, 464 
two-fold classification of, 19-21. 
unclassified, of Eurasia. 369 (Table XL), 420-23. 
unclassified. of India, 267. 
uncultured, change rapidly, 66-67. 
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Lavi (Larn), (XLV), 423. 
Larix, 283-85, (Table XXIV). 
and Greek, 284. 
P- and the Roman Catholic Church. 253. 
chief language of Europe, 534 fn. 1 
classical, 983.84, 
common language of Europe, 536. 
Dog- (or Low-), 985. 
rst grammars of, based on Greek modela, 439. 
grammar of Laurentius Valla, 440. 
influence of Greek on. 284. 
roots in Esperanto, 530. 
ased by Christian theologians, 440. 
Vulgar (or Neo-), 242 fn. 2. (Table XXIV), 265 
words in ENGLISH, 150 and fn. 1. 
` words in GERMAN, 149. 
words in RoUvMANIAN, 285. 
Lautbilder (see Dhvanyátmaka), 351. 
‘Law’ and ‘rule’, 148 fn. 3. 
L&cHisH, 302 (Table XXVIII). 
LEGHIeN, 580. 381 (Table XLIV). 
Lercna, 215 (Table IX), 218. 
Lerponric (Ligurian), 325. 
Lespian, 992 (Table XXV). 
Legrric, 302 (Table XXVIII). 309. 
Larro-Stavic (or Balto-Slavic), 309 (Table XXVIIT), 303-305. 
Lexicons contain two classes of words, 179 and fos. 1-2. 
LiBURNIAN, 902 (Table XXVII). 
x Lime, 218 fn. 1. 
Langua franca of India (see Hindóstüni), 
ЇлхосА Комаха, 283, (Table XXIV), 285. 
Linguistic capacity of primitive man, 4 fn. 3. 
change, acceptance of, 72-73. 
Falaeontology. 17-18, 194.907. 
FPalaeontologw, points ignored in, 9205.07. 
Palaeontology, relations with other sciences, 202-03, 
Science concerned with spoken language, 6. 
I speculations first in Brahmanas, 244 fn. 1. 
atages, in the growth of an infant, 40-42. | 
| studies in Europe, 436-66. 
+ studies in India, 493.96. 
Mes unity in India, 518, ! 
Linguistics among sciences, 1-2. 
a subject of general interest, 1. 
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Linguistics (contd.)— 
depends on sound etymology, 160. 
is а human science, 71. 
main feature of modern, is specialising, 18. ч 
Special Branches of, 16-18. 
trend of, in India to-day, 611-14. 


Laon not known to the І.-Е. people, 197 fn. 1. 

Lips, 111, 112 (Fig. 2). 
rounding of, 128 (Fig. 12), 129 and ín. 4. 

Liquids, 134-36, i 
unvoiced, 135 fn. 3. 

Literature, ancient religious, in Aryan languages, 309-10. 
influence of, on language, 67. 

Lithuania as I..E, homeland, 208. 

LITHUANIAN, 54, 302 (Table XXVIII), 303. 

littera canina, 135, 

Ілуох1Ах, 374, 375 (Table XLII). 

Local changes in distribution of land and water, 202. 

Locniax (Greek), 292 (Table XXV), 

Lome and Grammar, 137 fn. 2. 
of circumstances, 48, 

légos, 2, 439. 

LOoLA-LAMBA, 347 (Table XXXVII). 

Loro Мкохос, 347 (Table XXXVII). 348, 

Lomparp (North Italy), 279, (Table XXIII). 4 


Long í (ж) and à ( =), 130. 
sonants, 197 and 139. 


Lowtaxp SooTrcH, (Table XXIII). 280. P 
La pr ALgoT, 383 (Table XLV). 

Lvsumgr, 215 (Table IX). 

Lxwmuaxs (NuwipiAw), 342 (Table XXXV), 363, 364 (Table XXXIX Jj. 

LwnpniAN, 419. 

Lyxa, 419. 


Mana-BBoRIMMA (Sudan) group. 353 (Table XXXVIITD. 354, 
MACEDONIAN, 395. 

MacgDpo-RovM^NIAN, (Table XXIV), 286. 

Madagascar, 30, 222 fn. 4. 

languages of (see Malagaei), 335, 396 (Table XXXIII). 
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Mágadhi, (Table XIV), 248. 
Macani, 260 (Table X VII). 
MAGARI, 215 (Table IX). 
Млоннавг, 403 (Table XLVI). 
Maovan (or Hungarian), 376 (Table XLII), 376. 
Mabhárástri, (Table XIV), 247, 252. 
and SINGHALESR, 249-50, 952. 
Mahi, 257 (Table XVI). 
Marrami (or Tirhütia), 259, 260 (Table XVID. 


Maiya, 237 (Table XIII). 
Макгапї, 232 (Table XID, 319 (Table XXX). 
MALAGASI, 336 (Table XXXIII). 
Malapropism, 77-78, 
Milavi, 264 (Table XX). 
Malayalam, 221 (Table X), 223. 
MALAYAN, 30, 339, 335, 336 (Table XXXIII). 
MALAY-POLYNPSIAN, 30 fn. 3, 209, 210 (Table VIID, 333, 334 (Table 
XXXII), 336 (Table XXXIII), 337-39. 
MauresmB, 286, 403 (Table XLVI), 414. 
Мано, 221 (Table X), 925. 
Man, distinct from animal through thought and speech, 2 and fn. 1, 
primitive, could express only elementary feelings, 3. 
primitive, different from Homo Sapiens, 2 fn. 2. 
the thinker, 7. 
thinks, therefore communicates his ideas, 4. 
thinks, therefore has language, б. 
Man (Man), 267. 
Mascnuv, 377, 378 (Table XLIID, 379. 
Mandalas of the Rgveda, 243. 
MaNpzEAN, 403 (Table XLVI), 411. 
MaNpnri-Nao, 352, 353 (Table XXXVIID. 
МАХ-РО languages, 342 (Table XXXV), 552, 353 (Table XXXVIID. 
MaNxoaLonRB, 957 (Table XVI). 
Manx, 273, 276 (Table XXII). 
Maont, 336 (Table XXXIII), 338. 
Marüthá pronunciation of Sanskrit the purest, 116 fn. 1. | 
Marathi, 116 fn, 1., 229 (Table XI), (Table XIV), 256, 257 (Table 
XVI), 258. 
and Singhalese, 249-50. 
Desi, 257 (Table XVI). 
literature, 258. 
Standard dialect of, 958. 
Marncorm, 254. | 
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Marwadi (Thali), 264 (Table XX). 
Masai, 453 (lable XXXVII), 354. 
Masculine in Hamitic sbows a velar, 358. 
words ending in -~+ and -u in Sanskrit, 74. \ 
Maya, 329 (Table XXXI), 331. * 
Mayang dialect of Assamese, 260 (Table XVII), 
Mazandrani, 319 (Table XXX), 23238. 
Meaning, change of, between cognate languages, 82-84. 
change of, due to difference of environment, 84--85, 91-94. 
change of, in borrowed words, 81-82. | 
change of, reasons for, 90-91. Y 
contraction of, 86-88. 
expansion of, 85-86. 
indefiniteness of, 102-03, 
Science of, (Sementics), 81-106. 
Secondary, inclusion of, 105, 
transference of, 88-89. 
Media, 113 fn. 2. 
MmpiaN (Medic), 233 fn. 2, 318, 319 (Table XXX), 323. 
Mediate Aryan languages of India, 261, 262 (Table XVIII). 
Medicine-men, 67, 
MEGARIAN (Greek), 292 (Table XXV). 
Мегги, 215 (Table IX), 219. 
ME&LANESIAN, 336 (Table XXXIII), 337-38. 
Memory-training, 71. 
MENDE GROUP OF LANGUAGES, 352, 453 (Table XXXVIII). | n 
Mental outlook changes from age to age. 65-66. 
Merox, (Table XXIII), 281. 
Mergui Archipelago, language of, 209 (see Salon). 
Mmnorrrc, 263, 364 (Table XXXIX). 
mésa (or voiced sounds), 439. 
Mesopotamia meeting place of I.-E of and Semite, 397. i 
MESSANIAN (Greek), 292 (Table XXV). 
Mussarran, 282 fn. 2, 302 (Table XXVII), 325. 
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MIDDLE [RANIAN LANGUAGES, 319 (Table XX), 321-22. 
Middle voice in Greek, 290 fn. 1, 356 fo. 3. 
Mind, Divine Spark of, 7. 
God.granted gift to man, 11. 
human, disregards rules of grammar, 79-80, 
human, is supreme, 148. 
Of man, is tree, 70 and fn. 2. 
MINGBBLIAN, 381 (Table XLIV). 
MiTYANI, 418. 
MIXED DIALEOr oF BENGALI AND ASSAMESE, 261. 
Mixed dialect of Kashmiri, 237 (Table XIII), 239, 
Mixing of races, influence on languages, 466, 
Moabite, 403 (Table XLVI). 
MoH£&NJO-DARO, 222 and fn. 2. 416. 
Mor, 210 (Table VIII). 
Mon-Kuwer, 209, 210 (Table VIII), 211. 
Mon Laxovaons of Burma, 209, 210 (Table VIII), 211, 
Monosyllabic family (See Tibeto Chinese Family). 
Monosyllables, in Chinese are root ideas, 391. 


Morae ( Brat ), 129. 

Monavias, 302 (Table XXVIII), 304. 

Mordvinic, 374, 375 (Table X LIT). 

Morphological] classification of languages, 20. 

Morphology, 17, 107. 

Mountains, influence of, on Greek, 380 fn. 2; om Caucasian langveges. 
380. 


Mouth and otber parle of the vocal apparatus, 111. 
complete obstruction im, 115-16. 
partial obstruction in, 113, 115. 
‘passage ( gafara ), 111. 
Multani, 256, 257 (Table XV). 
Munda, 210 (Table VIII), 211-212. 
end Iodo-Aryan, 212-13. 
and Tibeto-Himalayan, 212, 217. 
Mond&éri, 210 (Table VIII), 212. 
Mandas pig-breeders, 211 fn. 2. 
Munitreya ( sfera ) (the three sages of Sanskrit Grammar), 43}. 
Munjeni Ghalcbáb, 319 (Table XXX). 
Mooxo, 383 (Table XLV), 385. 
mürdhen end tala, 112 (see also Fig. 2). 
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n changing to p, 165 ín, 1. 
*n (sonant n) in Sanskrit, 139. 
NABATEAN, 408 (Table XLVI), 409. 
NADIA, logicians of, 437 In. 2. 
Naiyüáyikas of, 433-34. 
Nàgü-bodo, 215 (Table IX). 
Nagi-Kaki, 215 (Table IX). 
Мара Languages, 315 (Table IX), 9219. 
Nageri (Nágara Apabhraimséa), (Table XIV), 252. 
Nagpuri, 257 (Table XVI). 
Nagpurivaé, Bhojpuri, 260 (Table XVII) 
NaAHUAT and NaAHUuATI, 329 (Table XXXI), 38L 
Naksh-i Rustam, Inscription of Darius as, 316. 
Nama (Hottentot), 345 (Table XXXVI). 
NawNDI dialect, 353 (Table XXXVIII), 
NANEING (Chinese), 383 (Table XLV). 
NARRINYERI group, 240 (Table XXXIV), 341. 
Nasal cavity ( wyfermrfaau ), 111 (see also 112, Fig. 25. 
Naeals ( qaarfaa ),120 (Fig. 7), 121. 
in Avesta and Sanskrit, 314. 
sonant, in Sanskrit, 137. 
Nasal-twang, 143 fn. 1. 
Natural duals, 74 and fn. 2, 358 fn. 4- 
NEDENE, 329 (‘lable XXX), 330. 
Negative voice in Dravidian, 228. 
Necro Exons, 65. 
Necro FRENCH, 287. 
Necro SrANIsH, 288. 
Nurp (Ang^sro), 403 (Table XLVI), 412. 
NgoPOLITAN, 286 (Table XXIV). 
Nepali, 262 (Table XIX), 263. 
Influence of Dardic on, 238. 
Neuter nominatives in Sanskrit, 362 fn. 5. 
nouns, plural rare in Dravidian, 227. 
Noowr, 347 (Table XXXVII). | 
Noo-Nxe group, 949 (Table XXXV), 352, 368 (Table XXXVIII). 
Nicobar language (and Khasi), 209 (Table VIII), 211. 
Niami group, 221 (Table X), 224. | 
Мпотіо (Supan) dialect, 342 (Table XXXV), 353 (Table XXXVII), 
354. 
Niwani, 264 (Table XX). 
Nrawr, 319 (Table XXX). 
NoN-PRONOMINALISED HIMALAYAN LANGUAGES, 218. 
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Nons, 215 (Table IX). 
N ORMAN (French), 280, (‘Table XXIV), 257, 
Norman (Germanic), (lIsble XXIII), 280. 
Nousm (or Scandinavian), 279.80. 
North Molar Hegions, the homeland of I-E., 204. 
NomrHUMBRIAN, (Table XXIII), 980. 
NonwsaGIiAN, (Table XXIII), 280. 
Noiched Sticks, 5 fn. 3. 
Numan, 353 (Table XXXVIII), 854. 
Nues, 353 (Table XXX VIII). 
Number, in BUSHMAN, 344. 
in Hamrric, 358-50 (see also Polarity, Law of). 
(plural) in боран languages, 350. 
“в, four in MRLANEBSIAN, 358 fn. 4. 
"в, four in Savage languages, 206. 
Numerals, 206.07. 
in L-E., 198, 306-07- 
in Tokharian are I.-E., 301: 
NuwrDIAN, 363, 364 (Table XXXIX). 
NyAMWPZI, 347 (Table XXXVII). 


o (short and long) in I.-E., 30T- 

e-series Of vowel-gradation, 171. 

Obsolete worde and forms, revival of, 149-50. 

OCBANEAN, 210 (Table VIII), 334 (Table XXXII), 336 (Table XXXIII), 
837. 

OLD АвмизтАнм, 902 (Tabla XXIX), 308. 

OLD BworniaN, 309 fn. 1 (see Avesta). 

OLD BULGARIAN, (Сисвси Sravrc), 302 (Table XXVIII), 303. 

OLD ENGLISH (or ANGLo-SAxoN), (Table XXII). 990. 

Old Gujarati and Old Rajasthani, 265. 

Orp Hirom GEnMAM, (Table XXIII), 981. 

Ошо HonosN-Inoqvo:rs, 46. 

OLD INDO-ARYAM (see Primary Prakrits), 21, 249-44. 

Ото Latin, 284-85. 

Ог» Norse (Original Norse), 279-80, (Table XXIII). 

Otp Pemsiax, 910, 918, 319 (Table XXX), 320-21, 

Оц» Preesran and Sawsxnrr, 316-18. 

OLD Prussian, 302 (Table XXVIII), 303. 

Oman pasar, 403 (Table XLVI), 414. 

““Опө'', no common word for, in I.-E., 198- 

Onomatopoetic Theory (Bow-vow Theory), 18. 

Originic languages, 25, 38 (Table D. - 
subdivisions of, 23-37. 
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Origin of language due to Psychological processes, 11. 
of language, various theories sbout, 10-15. 
в ultimate, form an insoluble problem, 464-65. 
Original form of 1.-E., word, 16: } 
Öriyā, 220 (Table ХІ), (Table XIV), 259, 260 (Table XVII). к^ 
derived from Mügadbi, 253. | 
Огшигї (or Bargisté), 232 (Table XII), 233, 319 (Table XXNX), & 
Osma (Uzbek), 378 (Table XLIII). 
OscaN, 282, (Table XXIV), 264. 
OSMANLI (TURKISH), 377, 378 (Table XLII). 
Ossgno, 319 (Table XXX), 324-25. 
OsTYAK, 375 (Table XLII), 376. * 
OUTER INDO-ARYAN languages : 
Eastern, 259, 260 (Table XVII), 261. 
North-Western, 256, 257 (‘Table XV). 
Southern, 256, 257 (Table XVI), 258. 
Oxytona, 171 fn. 3. > 


р-1та110, 282, 264, (Table XXIV). 

p-Kmuno, 272, 276 (Table XXII), 277. 

Pacific, languages of the islands of, 333-341. 

Pada-text, first step in Sanskrit grammar, 423. | 

Pahadi, 261, 262 (Table XIX), 263, е 
derived from КнаАќА, (Table XIV), 251. 

Pantavi, 319 (Table XXX), 321.22, 
Aryan origin of, doubted, 62. 3 
Huztüresh and Pdzand (Pürsi) 924. 
once regarded as Smurric, 397. 

РА1ЙАСЇ Praxrrr, (Table XIV), 948-49. | 
culi Ка, 248 fn. 3, aay 

Ракито, 232 (Table XID, 233, 319 (Table XXX). 

Pelatale ( arqeq ), 117. (Fig. 4)- 


in Avesta, 214. 

m 1.-5. (see k-sound in I.-E.), 270. 
Palate ( ara T 111, 112 (Fig. 2). 

hard ( атаа ). 111, 112 (Fig. 2. 
Palan, 336 (Table XXXIII). 
Paul (Table XIV), 245, 246, 249.50, 251. 

and Prakrit, intensive study of, 512. - 
PaAt3GNIAN, 284. 


PanwrnExm, 403 (Table XLVI), 409. 
Palpa, 262 (Table XIX). t 
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PAMIR DIALBCTS (Ghalchah), 232 (‘Table XII), 319 (Table XXX), 324. 
Vamphylian, 992 (Table XXV). 
рата, 4476-79. 

graminar oi, 244. 

|nlüuence of, on the growth of Sanskrit, 4258-29. 


oue of the three Sages of Sanskrit Grammar, 431. 
period of, 244 fn. 2. 


Siva-sütras of, 140 (Table IV). 

в grammar simplified by Bopadeva, 435. 
s order of explosives, 140. 

'в parts of speech, 437. 

в pratyahdras, 426. 

Sanskrit grammarians after, 430-33. 

Panipian grammar, retarding influences of, 34 ín. 2. 
School of grammar, 430-33. 

Panjab, original home of the Gipsies, 240. 

Passani, 220 (Table XI), 231, (Table XIV), 264 (Table XX), 265. 
influence of Dardio on, 208. 
superposed Inner Aryan on Outer, 231. 

PAFUAN, 333, 394 (Table XXXII), 358, 359. 

Parasmaspada, 290. 

Pars: and Hindu writers of Gujarati, 254. 
Gujarati, devices for indicating prices, 266. 
humour, 98. 
slang, 266 and fn. 3. 


Partial contact ( {qq aqi ), 119. 
Particles, free in Malay-Polynesian, 30 fn. 3. 
in Semitic, 401. 
Parts of speech, 30 fn. 2. 178. 
determined by poeition, 30. 
п isolating and analytic languages, 178. 
Pasmro, 232 (Table XII), 233, 319 (Table XXX). ; 
Passive voice not used in DmaviDIAN, 228. (see Middle voice and 
voices of verbs). 
PATAGONIAN, 329 (Table XXXI). 
Patafjali, 431. 
one of three Sages of Sanskrit grammar, 431. 
Patriarchal family, 93. 
Pathogenic theory (see Ding-dong theory), 14-15. 
Pazanp (or Parsi), 319 (Table XXX), 323. 
Paavan (Mon), 210 (Table VIII). | 
Рика dialect of Chinese, 383 (Table XLV), 394. 
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Perception, act of, has a motor element, 11. 
aingle, taken as a whole, 45. 

Percepts and concepts, 6-7. 
definition of, 6. 
of syntactical relations, 51-52. 

Periphrastic conjugation in Basque, 421. 
forms im AvESTA and SaANsKRIT, 315. ' 
farms in SANSKRIT, 182 fn. 2. 

Ривм:АХ, 374, 375 (Table XLII), 376. 

Persia (see also Irán), change of climate in, 63. 





mixing of languages in, 65. A ` 
Persian, 55-56, 229 (Table XI), 233 (Table XID, 319 (Table XXX), 
323-23. 


almost complete analytic, 34 and fn. 3. 
Arabic words in, 660. 
brought to India with Islam, 521. — 
diplomatic language of Asia, 537. 
is nowhere a vernacular in India today, 231. 
language of culture and religion in Armenia, 305. 
Modern, 66. 
most important language of Islam, 235. 
possessive and objective pronouns in, 25 fn. 1. 
richer than РАНІАУІ, 66. 
words in ARMENIAN, 305. 
words in Sanskrit and Prakrit, 235-36. 
words superposed on WESTERN HINDI grammar, 591. 
Parnso-Ansnio words in URDU, 521. 
Philology, deals with articulate language, 6. 
a natural science (Schleicher's view), 457 (see Linguistica). эъ 
ъ part of historical or ‘moral’ Science (Whitney's view), 461. 
deals with existing languages, 15-16. 
does not investigate ultimate questions, 3. 
guided by definite laws, 16. 
in Europe, collecting of materials, 454-59. 
in Europe, laying the foundations of, 447-54. 
laws of (Bopp's view), 451. 
made popular by Max Müller, 455. 
Philosophy of speech considered in Ny&ya. 433-34. 
РиошАн (DzenrHi) (Greek). 292 (Table XXV). | 
РнонхістАМ, 409 (Table XLVI), 406. es 





Phónéenta, voiced, 438 (Table XLVII). zi 
Phonetio : < 
change, 141-77. ^ 


change, root cause of, 161-63. 
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Phonetie (conta.>— 


eombination (sandhi) understood in the Pada-text, 428. 


—decay', 145 fn. 4. 


—decay' in Mandarin Chinese, 387 fn. 2. 


element in CHINESE script, 389-90, 
equations, 1 fn. 42, 107 fn. 1. 
'—habit', 161 fn. 1. 


laws, Tucker's opinion of, 148 and fn. 3. 


laws, definition of, 147-48. 
laws, exceptions to, 148-49. 


laws of different languages are different, 160-61. 


tendencies in language, 141-77. 
Phoneticians, Sanakrit, 119 fn. 
Phonetics, 17, 69. 

growth of precision in, 158-59. 

of MacapHi, 948 and fn. 2. 

of Pati, 949. 

of PnakmriT, 250. 


Phonology, a branch of Languistics, 17, 107. 


importance of, 107-08, 

of colloquial Japanese, 422. 
Phrases shortening of, 165-66. 
PHRRYGIAN (ancient), 306, 395, 
PHRYOIAN (Armenian), 302 (Table ХХІХ). 
PiOARD DIALBOT, (Table XXIV), 287, 
Prpor« ExauisH, 65, 392 fn. 2. 
Promy njiALBOTS, 345 (Table XXXVI). 
Piáücas—degraded Aryans, 236. 


Piáca Languages (see Dardic), 236, 237 (Table XIII). 


Puatr-Deutson, (Table XXIIT). 281. 
by numerative words, 359 fn. 2. 


Plural : 
by vowel lengthening. 350 and fn. 1. 


declension in Sanskrit and Kanarese, 29. 


double suffix in, 76 fn. 2. 

in English and German, 76-77. 

in Munds, 213. 

in Sudan languages, 349. 

in Tibeto Himalayan. 217. 

of respect, 94. 

sign of, in Kanarese declension. 29, 
special suffixes for, Ba-ntn, 2302. 
suffixes indicate varions classes, 259. 


word is original in Khamir (Hamitic), 859. 
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Plural (contd.) 
-8, distributive and collective, 359 and Їп. 1. 
-в, of the pronoun of the first person (inclusive and exclusive) in 
Dravidian, 228. 
-8, various kinds of, in Hamitic, 358-59, 
PocoRo АСТ, 347 (Table XXXVII). 


Points of contact( wqurem parfè ), the five, in Sanskrit, 116, 117 (Fig. 4.), 
118 (Fig. 5), 119. 
PonamsH, 303 (Table XXVIII), 306. 
Poland as I.-E., homeland, 903. 
Polarity, Law of, 359.60, 361 (Fig. 18), 363. 
explanation of, 360, 362. 
PotasH, 303 (Table XXVIII), 304, 305 fn. 1. 
Politeness of speech, 904.96. 
in Indian languages, 95. 
in Japanese, 95. 
Politics in India, reaction of, in languages, 519. 
PonvwBsIAN, 30, 334 (Table XXXID, 336 (Table XXXIII), 337, 
changes in Syntactic type in, 926. 
largely analytical, 338. 
Polysynthetic languages (see Incorporating languages), 94, 38 (Table I). 
Pooh-pooh (or 'l'ut.tut or Interjectional) theory, 14 and fn. 1. 
Poona Marathi, 957 (Table XVI). 
Popular Etymology. 153 fn. 1, 167. 
Portmanteau-words, 77, 165. 
PonTvovESP, (Table XXIV), 288. 
Positional languages (see Isolating languages) 22-23, 38 (Table I). 
Post-poeitione, 184 fn. 1. 
in Dravidian, 227. 
Poruwani, 257 (Table XV). 
Pracya, (Table XIV). 


Práàknt : 


grammar treated by Hemacandra, 435. 
grammarians, 434-36. 
in Sanekrit drama, 246. 
Inscription, 249. 
Jaina (see Ardhamieadhj). 
of Khotan. 919. 
of lyrica, 947. 
of prose, 248. 
Paisaicl, 946. 
Primary Midland, 947. 
the name, 242. 
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Prákrit. (contd.)— 
5. APABHRAMÁA (or colloquial), 245, 246 and fn. 3. 
5, as mother-tongue, 445 ín. 1. 
-4, characteristics of, 250-51. 
8, early, literature of, 245-46. 
в, nearness of the various, noted by Hemacandra, 440 fn. 2. 
:*, North Indian, are the origin of the Gipsy languages, 240. 
:4, Outer, 247. 
8, Primsry, 242.43. 
:4, Secondary, 213, 244-406. 
в, Secondary, three stages of, 245-46, 
-, spoken by women and lower classes, 345. 
-8, stages of, 243, 
з, Tertiary, influence of SANSKRPr on, 253.55. 
$, Tertiary, origin of, 251-52. 
Praticya, (Table XIV). 
Pratyühüras, 426. 
Pre-Darpic speech, 267 fn. 3. 
Predicate, 48-49, 437. 
Prefix : 
-Agglutinating, 28. 
couki be separated from the verb in Vepic and Greer, 35. 
negative, 164. 
-suffix-agglutinating language, 20-30. 
ed forms, really compound, 35. 
ез, grammatical (or Syntactical), unknown in I.-E., 35, 182 fn. 1. 
ев in Ba-ntu, 98. | 
-e in І.-Е. modify sense only, 33 fn. 1, 184, 
ез in Semitic, 399-400. 
‚єз, verbal, in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin and Germanic, 35 (see Upa- 
sargas). 
„ез, word-building, 184. 
Pre-history (see urgeschichte). 
Pre.Páninian grammarians, 425-26. 
Prepositions (or Ad-nouns), 184. 
absent in Sudan languages. 50, 350. 
in Agglutinating languages, 51. 
in Baro, 350 fn. 3. 
in CmrwESm, 50. 
in I..E., 906. 
rise of, 52. 
use of. begins at Apabhrarhdéa stage, 251. 
Primitive humanity, 4 and fn. 2. 
speech. 42-46, 
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Pronominalised HIMALAYAN languages, 217-18. 


Pronoun : 
incorporated in Ba-nru, 25. 
incorporated in CAUCASIAN, 380. 
incorporated in Persian, 95 fn. 1. 
incorporation of, in Basoun, 24. 
-5, amalgamation of, in SmwrTIC, 401. 
“в, double forms in plural, 94. 
-s, ‘he’ and ‘she’, absent in BA-NTU, 346. 
- in Basque, superficially resemble Hawrric end Samrric, 420, 
„в in DRAvIDIAN, 228. 
-в, in Hrrrire are I..E., 297-98. 
-в in Бимітіс and HaMrrIC are identical in origin, 396. 
-a in 'lTokHaRIAN and I.-E., 301. 
“з of third person in SuDAN languages, 349. 
“в. personal, in Treero-HimaAtayan, 217. 
Pronunciation, 'average', 142.44. 
Prothesis, 163. 
and Anaptyxis, 164. 
PRoTO-MALACCAN group, 210 (Table VIII). 
PROVENÇAL, (Table XXIV), 287. 
Pavssian, old, 302 (Table XXVIID, 303. 
Psild (voiceless), 439. 
Paychological aspect of speech, 69-73, 465. 
factor is variable in its value, 70-71. 
Psychology, bearing of, in language, 460, 
of speech, distinguished from ite psychological sepect, 60. 465 
Puwic (or Carthaginian) 368, 403 (Table XLVI), 406-07. 
Pvmwma Diatzor, 260 (Table XVII). 


q-Ivatac, 252-84, (Table XXIV). 
q-Keumc, 972, 276 (Table XXID. 
Quana, 364 (Table XXXIX). 

Quran, the influence of, 67. 411. 


r in MANDARIN CmrsBsB, 387 fn. 2. 
in SANSKRIT, 135. 
r (т), 136, 138 (Table III), 308. 
(aro in Avesta, 312. 
f (ong) in Sansxnrr, 137, 138 (Table III), 130. 
Race and language, 21-22. 
Racial influences, 63-65. 
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Kajasthani, (‘able XIV), 264 (Table XX), 265. 
influenced by Weetern Hindi, 252. 
literature, 265. 

liómàyana of Tulsidas, 67, 261. 

Rangri, 264 (Table XX). 

HARATONGAN, 336 (Table XXXIII). 

He-arrangernenis of groups in language, 180. 

Reduplication, 188-89. 
for emphasis, 15. 
for intensive action, 187 fn. 3. 
in BUSHMAN, 344. 
in бСвкик, 187 fn. 3, 189. 
in HawiTIO, 356 and fn. 4. 
in JAPANESE, 189, 344 fn. 4, 420. 

im atm, 189. 

in MALAY, 189, 338 and 344 fn. 4. 
in OLD ImnisH, 189. 

in SANSEKRIT, 166, 189. 

indicates habit, 189. 

Reflex-cry of child, 40. 

Reflexive conjugation in НАмгпс, 356 and fn. 3. 

КикҥтА (Огай), 265, 264 (Table XX). 

Reiroflex sounds, 119 and fn. 3. 

Raarro-Romanio, (Table XXIV), 286. 

RuHoDiAN, 293 (Table XXV). 

Roman script for Cursgsmg, 390. 

Romana, Livova, 983, 285. 

Romanos Lasovacgs, 283. 

Romans learning GREEK, 439-40. 

Romanticism, 66. 150 and fn. 2. 

Rong or Bbótià, 215 (Table ІХ), 218. 

Root : 
concepts, 178 fn, 1, 179-80. 
concepts only 800 in SaNsxmnrT. 179 fn. 1. 
consiste of three consonants in Semitic. 22. 
dynamically invariable in I.-E., 268 and fn. 2. 
most important part of the word, 84. 
not modified in any way in Ponrnesian, 338. 
one, gives rise to many words, 9-10. 
split in MALAYAN, 338. 
unchangeable in Umar and Атат, 373. 
vocabulary in EsrERANTO, 530. 

-a are fundamental concepts, 179. 
.4 are the atoms of language, 9. 
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Root: (contd.)— 
“в, descriptive (see Dheangütmaka words). 
$ dissyllabic in Pacific Ocean languages, 398. 
-$ do not exist in І.-Е. spart from suffixes, 35. 
‚ав expresa ‘concepts’, 10. 
-6, Humboldt's view of, 450. 
в in I.-E. are monosyllabic, 35. 
-s in Sansxerr, about 800, 9 fn. 3. 
- in Sansxerr belong to various classes, 186-87. 
-s in Tmar.CHrsEsm DianmBOTS differ considerably, 364. 
:s, languages made up of, 9.10, 
“в monosyliabic in I.-E., 35. 
- monosyllabic in SUDAN LANGUAGES, 349. 
-, ten ‘classes’ of, in SaNsxrrr, 186. 
-8, theory of, 9-10. 
-в, three characteristics of, 10. 
-s, trilateral. absent in HaWwrric, 395.94, 
„в, trilateral, in Sgwrrrc, 398-99. 


Rosnani (Gbalcháh), 319 (Table XXX). 

RovMANIAN (Table XXIV), 285-86, 901 fn. 2, 
elements in BULGARIAN, ЭМ. 

Reaxpa, 347 (Table XXXVID. 

lvwGA group (or Man-fu), 353 (Table XXXVIID. 

Runic Inscriptions, УТУ. 

HRUSSIAN, Great or Literary, 302, (Table XXVIID. 304. 
Little (or RurHENIAN), 302 (Table XXVIIT). 304. 


White, spoken in West Russia, 302 (Table XXVTIT), 


RecrHEBNIAN (see Little Russian). 
*« (L-E.) becomes 4 in Aryan, 309. 
© (я) initial. of Sanskrit, becomes h in Iranian, 313. 
á in Mágadhi, 250. 
s (original) to h, in Gujarati, 148 and fn. 1. 
in TRANIAN, 147-48. 


*-slang ( gastrit ape?) of Parsis, 266 and fn. 3. 

Sabara dialect of Mundi, 210 (Table VITT), 212. 

Sabari Prakrit, 212 fn. 1. 

Sabda ( m=; ) in Nyliya philosophy, 433-34. 
meaning of. 178. 

Sabdünudüsana by Hemacandra, 435. 


Sakadvipiya Brühmanas, 236 and fn. 3, 
Ям,ом, 210 (Table VIII), 200, 335, 336 (Table XXXIID. 
ЗамавттАх, 403 (Table XLVI), 409. 
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Samdsa (see compound). 
Samhitd-text, 423. 
E Samnáni, 319 (Table XXX). 
> SAMOAN, 336 (Table XXXIII). 
SAMOYRBD, 369 (Table XL), 374, 375 (Table XLID, 376. 
Samprasürana, 130 fn. 1. 
:guna-erddhi series, 172 (Fig. 15), 173. 
San (Bushman), 345 (Tabla XXXVI). 
SANDAWB dialect, 345 (Table XXXVI). 
Sandhi rules, 133. 
are examples of assimilation, 164. 
SaNaGIR, 536 (Table XXXIILD. 
BANSKRIT : 
and GmzEmk, 289-90. 
and IRANIAN, 310.18, 


as Devabhàása ( Sarat ), 10. 

became rigid, 533, fn. 1. 

ceased to be influenced by popular idiom, 433. 

ceased to be ''living"', 429, 

classical, (Table XIV), 943-44. 

compounds in classical, 191-93. 

consonants closer ќо I.-E., 289. 

culture in Hindu culture, 517. 

declension in plural compared with that of Kannada, 99. 

. declension more elaborate than that of Greek, 290. 
"died' ав a result of Pinini’s grammar, 191-92. 
drama, languages used in, 945. 
".drunk'', 254 and fn. 1 and 3. 

т "epie—'', (Table XIV). 

forms of the future, 27. 

Grammar, Bhündürkar, pioneer of modern. 489. 

Grammar, other (non-Paninian) Schools of, 434. 

Grammar, Panini’s, School of, 430.33. 

Grammar retarding progrees, 255. 

Grammar, study of degenerates, 433. 

has been and is the language of the learned, 429. 

has thousands of words, 179 fn. 2. 

in the days of Kālidāsa. 430 fn. 3. 

inflected language. 9. | 

influence of, on ТявттАпт PmakmmS. 253-55. 

influence of Panini on, 428-29. 


x inherent vitality of. 430-91. 
т intensive study of, 512. 


| introduced into Europe, 447. 
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SHANSERIT lcontd.)— 
is Synthetic, 255, 
"mother'" of all languages, 441 ín. 1. 
one of the Primary PRAxmriTS, (Table XIV), 248 " 
overshadows Sauraseni, 248. 
roots of, 9 and fn. 3. 
Sir William Jones on, 447.48, 
spoken by higher classes, 245 and fn. 1. 
study of, as a ''dead" language. 433. 
style in Indian literature (see sanskritising), 254 
troe spirit of studying, 451. 
Vedic, (Table XIV). 
words borrowed in Modern Indo-Aryan. 253-54. 
Sanskntic, name for Indo-European, 269 fn. 4. 
Sanskritised BENGALI, 254 fo. 1. 
Gujaráti, 254 fn. 3. 
Sanskritising, 66, 150, 254. 
in B&NGALI. 259. 
im €Gujerüti, 254, 265. 
Santali, 210 (Table VIID. 
grammar, 213. 
SARDINIAN, (Table XXIV), 286. 
Ѕлвтоотл (Ghalcháh), 319 (Table XXX). 
SARMATIAN, 319 (Table XXX), 325. 
SAmTISsH TURKI, 378 (Table XLIIT). 
Sasthi tatpurusa in Semitic, 396. 
Satam group of T.-E.. 269-70. 271 (Table XXT). 
Sauglaute (or snction-sounds). 543 fn. З. 
Saurasent, (Table XIV), 248, 252. 
mfinence on РапјаЬї vernacnlars, 252 fn. 1. 
origTnated in Madhyadeéa, 248. 
Prakrit of the prose in Sanskrit and Prakrit dramas, 948. 
Sauràüstri, (Table XIV), 252. 
Saving of effort. cause of phonetic change, 161-62, 
different ways of, 162.66. 
SCANDINAVIAN LANGUAGES. 279. (Table XXTID. 
Schlegel, Adolf, 451. 
Friederich. 449. 
Schwa, 129 fn. 4. 308 fn. 1. 
Reripb for HrwpósTANj. 524. 
-^ taught in U.P.—two. 524 fn. 1. 
 Sevrmuw (or TvRANIAN), 220. 371. 
Old. 325. 
f*wa4xc, 210 (Table YOT. 
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Semantic change : 
can be described after it bas occurred, 85. 
classification of, 85-59. 
| > difficult to assign reasons for, 105-06. 
in Urgeschichte, 199-201. 


semantics, the science of meaning, 17, 65, 81-106. 
discussed in Sabdadaktéprakdsikd, 494. 
fascinating branch of linguistic study, 106. 
new branch of linguistic science, 81, 

3&MrTIG and Hamitic, 395.96 
and Hamitic, one linguistic unity, 395. 
and I.-E., 396-98. 
development to analytic type, 32, 401. 
divisions of, 402, 403 (Table XLVI), 404. 
grammatica) prefixes in, 395, 399-400. 

Е influences in ARMENIAN, 306. 

š infernal flexion in, 39, 398-99. 

languages, 395-403, 403 (Table XLVI), 404-15. 

languages are ‘accentuated dialects’, 402. 

languages, characteristics of, 398-402. 

languages, Indian words in, 61. 

languages, most important in ancient t:mes, 395. 

languages, no true compounds in, 998, 401. 

plural suffixes in, 396. 

religious literature in, 395. 

tense system in, 396. 

trilateral roota in, 398-99. 

words in Gujarütj, 62. 

words in Pahlavi, 62, 321.23. 

writing, 395. 

writing adopted in Irán. 62. 

Semi-vowel, 134-35. 

y (я ), 129 and №. 1, 134. 


&mwor, 210 (Table VITD. 
Sewa, 347 (Table XXXVII). 
SENEGAL DIALECTS, 353 (Table XXX VIII). 
Wentence accent, 25. 
construction in Chineese, 391-93. 
foundation of language, 20 fn, 1. 
the three typee of, 48-49. 
the unit of language, 8. 20, 39. 
Ets word, 24, 96. 
» а begin with word stage, 48. 
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SERBO-CROATIAN, 302 (‘Table XXVILI), 304. 
Senex, 353 (Table XXX V111). 
Sexual instinct, 2-3 and З fn. 1. 
SHAHPURI, 257 (Jable XV). 
Suan, 213, 215 (Table IX). 
SHARA, 378 (Table XLIII). 379. 
Seen (perfect form of ТАМ І), 223. 
Shighni (Ghalcháh), 319 (Table XXX). 
Summa, 364 (Table XXXIX). 
SumiLLUk, 353 (Table XXXVIII). 354. 
Sbina, 237 (able ХІІІ), 238, 
SHOsHON, 329 (Table ХХХІ), 5330-31. 
SrAMBSE (or THA1,983 (Table XLV), 384. 
Sibilants, 113, 114 (Fig. 3), 115 (see Affricates, Spirants). 
in Gujaráti, 147. 
in PRAKurrs, 250. 
in Satam languages, 270. * 
SIGILIAN, (Table XXIV), 986. 
SIDAMA group, 364 (Table XXXIX). 
Sr-LO-NO, 383 (Table XLV), 385. 
Sipai, 229 (Table XI), 256, 257 (Table XV). 
from Vráücda, (Table XIV). 
influence of Dardic on, 238. 


SrNGHALRESE, 252, 257 (Table XVI). 
derived from PAIT, 249. 
literature, 958. 


SiNG-FHo, 215 (Table IX). 
Sing-song English of Hindi-speaking people, 169 fn. 1. 
Singular form derived from plural in Hamitic, 359. + 
for God indicates affection, 94. 
sign of, in Kannada, 29. 
Sioux (Dakota), 329 (Table XXXI), 390. 
Brraixi, 257 (Table XV). 
Sistas (the learned), 420. 
Stra-sütras, 140, (Table IV). 426. 
Sivenpi, 319 (Table XXX). 
-tki clase of verba in Greek and Latin, 187. 
Stavio, 3023 (Table XXVIII). 9309-05. 
influence in Albanian, 301. 
| in Germany and Austria. 308 fn. 1. | 
oldest literary, 308. 
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SLOVENIAN, 302 (Table XX VILL), 304 
Smart’ pronunciation, 144-45. 
50GHDIAN, 319 (Table XXX), 322. 
SOMALI, 364 (Table XXXIX), 365. 
Sonant nasals, 137. 


Sonant sounds, 113 fn. 2. 


Sonants, liquid in Sanskrit, 136. 
iong. 137, 138 (Table 111), 199. 
nasal in Sanskrit, 136-37, 139. 
SONGHAI, 352, 353 (Table XXXVIII). 
"ONORA, 329 (Table XXXI), 331. 
SORABIAN (or Wendic). 302 (Table XXVIID, 304. 
Sorto, 347 (Table XXXVII), 348. 
Sound : 
and sense, connection of, 13-15. 
changes and uniform, 145-46. 
Changes in Germanic languages, 152-58. 
changes in Paisaci, 248. 
-elymology, 159-60. 
-jumble, 41-42. 
-Jumble stage, 42, 43-45. 
pictures (Lautbilder), 361. 
shifting in Germanie, 152-58, 452 (see Grimm's Lautverschiebung). 
:s are not language, & 
в. conscious imitation of, 143 fn. 3, 145 fn. 3. 
„в, explosive, 115-16. 
в. bard, 118 fn. 3, 
-&, m '"lOKHARIAN, simplified, 300. 
-= production and classification of, 107-40. 
-s, Sanskrit and Greek, 132 fn. 2, 289. 
.4, Sanskrit, arranged naturally, 424, 
-s, Ranekrit, arrangement of, 116. 
„в, Sanskrit, classified in the Prütisákhgos, 424. 
-s, Sanskrit, derivative or secondary classes of, 116. 
.4. Sanskrit, five classes of. 116-19. 
.s, Sanskrit, primary classes of, 116. 
ж, Sanskrit, Table of, 198 (Table III), (Table IV). 
.s, Sanskrit, variations in each clase of, 119. 
„в, soft, 118 fn. 2. 
.s, suction (eee Sawglaute), 343-44. 
в, table of —— made by Pott, 456. 
в, ‘ugly’, 169 
„һ, unvoiced and voiced, 113. 
South American Languages, 331-39. 
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Sovoxi, 977, 378 (Table XLIII). 
SPANISH, (Table XXIV), 287.88, 
influence on BasqQum, 421. 
Nmomo, 288. a 


Speech and upright stature, 49. 4 
articulate, a stage of language, 5-6. 
ascribed to gods by ancients, 10. 
begins with concepte, 6. 
many forces combine to produce, 3. 
or lógos distinguishes man from animals, 3. 
philosophy of, in Nyüya, 433-.34. 
primitive, 42.46. 
production of human, 108-09. 
rigid rules of correct, 499. 

"Vulgar" and ‘correct’, 79. 
written, 5-6. 
zone in the brain, 43 fn. 3. 

Spirants ( sq ), 113 and fn. 5, 115, 154. 
in SANSKRIT, 113, 114 (Fig. 3), 115. 

y and t, 134. 

Spoonerism, 78, 

STAMBUL (Armenian), 302 (Table ХХІХ). 

'Standard' forms, 79. 

Stops (ree Explosives). 

Stress and pitch accent, 167-71. 

‘Strong’ verba in GERMANIO, 158, 

'Subject' and 'Predicate', 48-49. 

Subjunctive—'Improper', 35 fn. 3. 

Supan languages, 348-352, 353 (Table XXXVIII), 354-56. - 
and BcsHMAN languages, 343. 
isolating like CnmrwPsB, 50, 349. 
sentences in, 50, 349. 

Suffix-Aggiutinating languages, 28-29. 

-Agglutination in Ural and Altai, 373. 

Suffixes, adverbia! and case-endings, 185-86. 
agglutinating originally separate words, 27-28. 
demonstrative (or pronominal), in MXELANESIAN, 338. 
form-building, 185-87. 
independent words agglutinated, 33 and fn. 3, 
in I.-E., origin of, 35. 

m 1.-0., piled up, 35 and fn. I. 
in Semrrto, 399.401. 


primary ( æ ), Эб, 180, 181 (Table VI), 189 (Table VII), 184-85. 
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Sufixes (contd.)— 
Substantive 185.88. 
Subdivisions of, 35. 


Sup ( 93.) (or case-indicating), 35, 181 (Table VI). 
tin (fræ ) (or verbal), 35, 181 (Table VI), 186-87. 
undds, 183 (Table VII). 
сагата (verbal modificatory), 183 (Table VID, 186-87. 
word-building, 35, 183 (Table VII), 184-85. 
SUK DIALBOT, 353 (Table XXXVIID. 
SUMERIAN LANGUAGE, 417. 
SUNDBAN, 335, 336 (Table XXXITI). 
Suowdr, YTS (‘lable IX), 218. 
Superstition in language, 97. 
Surat Gujarüti, 264 (Table XX). 
SURD SOUNDS, 119 fn. 2. 
Surrounding languages, influence of, 326. 
SUSIAN (see Elamite), 417-18, 
BSBVANIAN (or BSvANRTISH), 381 (Table XLIV), 382. 
SWABIAN, 253. 
SwAHiILI (of ZANZIBAR). 546, 247 (Table XX XVID. 
Swear words, 99 fn, 4. 
Synoope, 165 fn. 5. 
Syntactical classification of languages, 20. 
growth, 39-56. 
relations, analysed in Agglutination, 50-51. 
relations in I.-E., 51-52, 
relations in MELANESIAN, 338. 
relations in Sgwrrio, 399-400. 
relations naturally expressed by position, 50. 
vowel.variation in SmgMrTIC, 36. 


Syntax, а branch of Linguistics, 16. 
comparative, 16, 463. 
deals with the life of language, 107. 
Historical, 17. 
in Basqus, 421. 
in the Brühmanas, 53 fn. 2. 
in Seatrio depends on vowels, 999. 
in the Vendidad, 53 fn. 9. 
treated by Appolonius Dyskolos. 429. 
Synthetic stage, 53-56. 
languages, 38 (Table Т). 
structure in Gormgre, 278. 
to analytic in G&RMANTO, 975. 
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Synthetic (contd.)— 

to analytic in 1.-Е., 34, 266. 

to analytic in Smurrc, 401. 

to analytic, progress, 34. 
SyRACUSIAN (Greek), 292 (Table XXV), 
Syriac, 403 (Table XLVI), 410. 
SYRYENIO, 375 (Table XLII). 


-t sign of the feminine in Semirio and Hawmiric, 396. 
TABALE, 347 (Table XXXVII) 

tadbhaca words, 253-54, 258. 

TAGALA, 335, 386 (Table XXXIII), 

TanrriAN, 336 (Table XXXIII). 

Тавохо, 215 (Table IX). 


Tali (Caspian), 319 (Table XXX). 


TawiL, 221 (Table X), 222.23. 
gender in, 344 fn. 3, 362 fn. 3, 
grammars, 426, 
hterature, 258. 


Tamassmi Tomnxr, 378 (Table XLIII). 


TASMANIAN, 333, 334 (Table XXXII), 341. 
tatsama words, 253-54, 258. 
TaAwAREK (TcvAREG), 363, 364 (Table XXXIX). 
TcnEgnMASSIC, 374, 375 (Table XLID. 
Teeth, 111, 112 (Fig. 2). 
-ridge, 111, 112, (Fig. 2). 
Tell-el-Amarna letters, 296. 
Ül'encov, 926. 
Tense in Basque, 421. 
in Hamitic, 356-57. 
in Semitic and Hamitic, 396, 
in Vedic Sanskrit, 357 fn. 1. 
systems in I.-E., 188 fn. 1. 
Tenues, 113 fn. 2. 
T£TRAxTID (Crean Сотто). (Table XXIIT). 279. 
Tsar, 215 (Table TX), 383 (Table XLV), 384. 
Mainland, 383 (Table XLV). 
Northern, 215 (Table TX), одо. 
Tmaxi:Curspsm, 213, 215 (Table IX). 
TRALI (West Panjsb). 257 (Table XV). 
Taart (Матуадт), 964 (Table XX). 
Тнапвії, 257 (Table XV). 
TWES8B8ALONTAN (Greek), 292 (Table XXV). 
Thinking is а restrained speaking or acting, 12. 
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Thinking makes analysis of percepte possible, 7. 
Thought and language, 3-5, 
_ power of, goes with power of speech, 44. 
j THRAQIAN, 395. 
+ Three Sages of Sanskrit grammar, 451. 
Tesu (Зорах) окоср, 353 (Table XXXVIII), 354. 
Tibetan (or Mhodtia), 215 (‘Table 1X), 218, 
literature consists of translation from Sanskrit, 214. 
Tisero-Burmax, 213.14, 215 (Table IX), 216, 984 
migrations ot, 216. 
North Assam group, 215 (Table IX), 216. 
. origmal home of, 216. 
TisETO-CHINESE : 
languages in India, 213-14, 215 (Table IX). 
(or Monosyllabic) family, 382, 383 (Table XLV), 384-85. 
TiBETO-HIMALAYAN, 215 (Table IX). 216-18. 
- borrowings from, in Pahadi, 263, 
Tierra del Fuego, language of, 44-46. 
ligrafe 


403 (Table XLVI). 
Tigré 
Tirhütia (Maithili), 260 (Table XVII). 
TriNGiT, 329 (Table ХХХІ), 330. 
Toda dialect, 221 (Table X), 224. 
Toco (Ba-ntuid), 350, 353 (Table XXXVIIT). 
ToKHARIAN, 209-301. 
Tones in Chinese, 356-88. 
in Sudan languages. 349. 
Токол DIALECT, 347 (Table XXXVII). 
* TosNGAN, 336 (Table XXXIII). 
Tongue, 111, 112 (Fig. 2). 
Tonk, 383 (Table XLV). 
Товлхв (Syriac), 403 (Table XLVI), 410. 
Torwüli, 237 (Table XIII). 
Tosk (8onth Albanian), 302 (Table XXVII). 
Toro, 215 (Table IX). 
Tower of Babel, legend of, 10. 
Trade-words, 84-85. 
TRIPOLIAN DIALECT, 403 (Table XLVI). 
Tripor& (Assam), 215 (Table IX). 
Trieyllabic law in Greek, 171. 
Tson, 929 (Table XXXI.) -— - 
| E Toro—most highly developed Dravidian language, 201 (Table X), 224. 
Тохосвв, 378 (Table XLIIT), 379, 
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TontsiaN DiALECT, 403 (Table XLVI), 
Torr-Goarnt, 329 (Table ХХХІ), 332, 
TvsFAN DIALBOTS, 319 (Table XXX). 323. 
Teresa, 26-27, 377. 378 (Table ХИ). 
admixture elements in Bulgarian, 304. 
admixture in Albanian. 301. 
aimixture in Roumanian, 285. 
grammar, 26. 
type of agglutination, 35 fn. 1. 
ТовкомАх, 377, 378 (Table XLIID. 
Tuscan, (Table XXIV), 256. 
Tut-tut theory (see Pooh-pool theory). 14 fn. 1. 
Tyson DIALECT, (Table XXIV), 286. 





UsxxkisH (UsvkmHisH), 380, 381 (Table XLIV). 
Upicya, (Table XIV). * 
Uorio, 375 (Table XLIT), 376. 
Ureur, 377, 378 (Table XLIII). 
Омавах, (Table XXIV), 284. 
Unaspirates. 119. 
Ungrammatical in language, 80. 
Universal language, 68. 
a natural living language is best suited to be the, 533. 
a posteriori, 529.33, 


a priori, 529. | 
mixed, 629. $ 
Unvoiced spirants, 119. ç 
stops, 119. - 
Upadhmaniya, 114 (Fig. Э), 115. | + 


Upper Murray dialects, 340 (Table XXXIV). | 
Ugat and Arar families, 371, 373-74, 376 (Table XLII), 376-77, 378. 
(Table XLIID. 919. | 

family (see Овм, and Avtar families). 
Оврӣ, 963, 964 (Table XX), 397. 
Arabicised, 523, 
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Orgeschichle (Linguistic Palaeontology), ap interesting branch of 
Linguistics, 17-18. 
Max Müller's contribution to, 455. 
+ method of, 194. 
precautions to observe in, 194.204. 


Urnordisch (Original Norse), 279, (Table XXIII). 
Ursprache, 21 and ín. 3. 


UmvurA (Syriac), 403 (Table XLVI), 410. 
Uro-AzTBRC, 329 (Table XXXI), 330.31. 


1 Пура ( ті] or чє ), 111. 
Охвак (or Osseo), 377, 378 (Table X LID). 


v (w) in Sanskrit, 130 fn. 1. 


VarrvpPu, 336 (Table XXXIII). 

Vanna, 347 (Table XXXVII. 

VawDan (in North Spain), (Table XXIII), 279. 
VANNIC, 419. 

Varhadi (Marathi), 257 (Table XVI), 

| Varqas (classes), five, of Sanskrit eonnds, 113 fn. 3. 


+ 


Vedic age, linguistic studies in the, 423-25. 
hymns. analysed in the Pada-text, 423, 
hymns, explained in the Brihmanas. 244 and fo. 1, 424 and fn. 2. 
| hymns, some composed outside India, 243. 
' language, the first step to understand, 423. 
peculiarities avoided by Bopadeva. 435 and fn. 2, 
x Sanskrit, (Table XIV). 242-13. 
Үволотіс, (Table XXIV). 289, 325. 
Velar spirant, 114 (Fig. 3), 115. 
Velars, 116, 117 (Fig. 4). 118 (Fig. 5), 119. 


| Velum (femma or magra ) 111. 112 (Fig. 2. 
Venerian, 302 (Tanie XXVIT). 
Venetic, 495. 
| Verb, finite, 53 and fn. 1. 
in Ba-wru, 25. 
in Basqum, 24-25. 
in Mounds, 212. 
in Praxnrir. 251. 
in Veda, 186.88. 
position of, in DRAVIDIAN, 298 fn. 1. “ 
Verbal forms, finite, wanting in Кокї.Свтм, 219. 
forros, wealth of, in T.-E.. 206. 
system in HrrryTR, 298-99. 
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Verbal (contd.)— 
system in TOXKHARIAN, ЗОТ 
systems in GREBE and BaAwSE&mIT, 290. — 
Vernacular, alternating ‘classicism’ and ‘romanticism’ in, 149-51. 
Verner's Law, 151 fn. 1, 157-58. 
VicHoL! (Sindhi), 257 (Table XV). 
VICTORIA, GROUP OF DIALECTS, 340 (Table XXXIV). 
Vigesimal numeration, 213 and fn. 1. 
Vikeranas. 186-87. 
alphabetical arrangement of, in Sanskrit grammars, 187 fn. 1. 
in Greek, modify meaning of root, 187 and fn. 3. 
Visarga, (Table IV). 
in PRAKRITS, 250. 
Vocabulary of BasqvusE, 421. 
of Marav-PornrNEsrAN languages closely akin, 339. = 
Vocal apparatus in man, 111, 119 (Fig 2). 
chords, 109, 110 (Fig. 1), 111, 112 (Fig. 2). 
chords, vibration of, 113. 115 fm. 4. 
Voorn, 375 (Table XLII), 376. 


Voice ( үч ), 111. 
Voice of verbs. in Greer, 290 fn. 1. 
negative in DBAvIDIAN, 228. 


Voiced and voiceless sounds ( ү and чеч ). 113. 


aspirates of SANSKRIT and Avesta, 315. ' 
sounds, 113. 
sounds in MANDARIN Caress, 387 fn. 2. 
Voiceless unaspirates of Sansenrr and Avesta, 313. э. 
VoLaPik, 531. | 
Voutra, 353 (Table XXXVIII). 
Үотіѕн, 374, 375 (Tabel XLIT). 
Уотүлк, 375 (Table XLIT), 376. 


Vowel, 121, 123. 
change of, in Hamitic verbs, 356. 
combinations in Avesta. 310-12. 


gradation, w series, «qr series, 176-77. (Table V). 


gradation by Sanskrit grammarians, 171, 172 (Fig. 15), 173. 
gradation by Western Scholars. 171, 172 (Fig. 15), 173. 
gradation due to accent shifting, 170-71. 

gradation in L-E., %, 174-76. 

gradation in Sanskrit, 176-177. (Table V}. | 
x n—len grade, 176. * 
gradation or quna-crddhi-samprasürana, 399 fn. 3. 
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Vowel (contd.) — 


gradation, principal vowels in, 175. 

gradation, six series of, 175. 

gradation, steps of, 172 (Fig. 15), 173. 

gradation—strong grade, 176. 

gradation — weak grade, 176. 

harmony in Ural and Altai, 373-74. 

lengthening for plural in Sudan languages, 350 anl fn. 1. 
simplest, 193. 

tringle, 125 (Figs: 8, 9), 126, 198 (Fig. 12). 


Vowels, 191, 123. 


back, 124, 127 (Fig. 11), 129. 

back, in SANSKRIT, 129-30, 

classification of, qualitative, 124-26. 
classification of, quantitative, 123-24. 
close ( яша ), 126. 

extra-long ( ga"), 123. 

front, 124, 126, 127 (Fig. 10). 

in Avesta, prothetic and epenthetic, 312. 
in баба, final always long, 811. 

in Maharastri, 250. 

in OLD PERSIAN, 312. 

in Praxrit, open vowels developed, 250. 
in Sanskrit and Iranian, 310-11, 

in Severte indicate the grammatical element, 32. 
long, 123. 

mixed, 124, 130, 131 (Fig. 19), 132. 
quality and quantity in, 123. 
semi-vowels and sonants in Sanskrit, 198 (Table III). 
short. 123. 

sounds (see also Diphthongs), 121-33. 
variation in the quality of, 124 fn. 2. 


Vracda, (lable XIV), 251. 
Vrddhi, 137. 


diphthongs in Prararrs, 250. 
diphthongs in Sanskrit, 188 (Table IIT), (Table IV). 


'Nulgar' and ‘correct’ dialect, 79. 
Vulgar (or Neo-) Latin, (Table XXIV), 285. 
Vyikarana of Sanskrit, 423. 


Warara., 297 (Table ХІТ). | 
Warni, 292 (Table XII), 319 (Table XXX), 924. 
War words, 72-79. | 
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Wasi-vgRi (veron), 237 (Table XIII), 238 fn. 1. 


Welsh (Kymric), 168, 273 ín. 2, 276 (Table XXII), 277. 
vigeeima] system in, 219 fn. 1. 
words, mase of consonants, 273 fn. 2. 
WiInpDAYORU-KAMILAROI, 340 (Table XXXIV). 


Women’s language in India, 97 and fn. 1. 


Word(e), absence of a common, for a common idea, 198, 
abeence of s, in particular branches, 198-99. 
ebsence of a, in severa] branches, 197.96, 
are root concepts, 179. 
borrowed, 196-98 and 197 fns. 1-2. 
building elements of language, 180. 
coupling of, in CHINESE, 358, 
delightfully vague, 102-03, 
denoting abstract ideas proof of gradual growtb, 48. 
‘empty’ (ог dead), in CHINESE, 391-92. 

European, in India. 197. 

foreign, popular adaptations of, 167. 

‘full’ (or living). in Carsese, 391-92, 

fom (#аЬ4а). the label of concept, 47. 

independent single, in Mexican, 328. 

laxity in the use of, 100-02, 

living principle of its growth, 452. 

meaning of (see semantics). 

new concepts—new, 47-48. 

of one type used for a class, 100. 

Persian and Arabic, in India, 197-95. 

pictures, 351. 

polite, 89. 

predominance of one element in a, 104-05. 

presence of а, in several branches, 195-97. 

Sankara on, 7 fn. 1. 

Sanskrit, list of remarkable and obscure, 424-25. 

should be traced to the very root (Grimm's view), 452. 
"sentence, 24 fn. 1. 
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Writing, four stages ої, 359 fn. 1. 

of China and Indis, 395 fn. 2. 

overcomes time and space, 5-6. 
Wue croup (Sudan), 342 (Table XXXV), 353 (Table XXXVIII). 
Xosa-zuLU (Kafir), 346, 347 (Table XXXVII), 348. 


v in Prakrite, 250. 

Үлонховї, 319 (Table XXX). 324. 

Үлкст, 378 (Table XLIII), 379. 

Yao, 347 (Table XXXVII). 

YABKAND DIALECTS, 378 (Table XLIII). 

YARUBA (or ВОВА) Diatecr, 358 (Table XXXVIID. 
YarwpR, 353 (Table XXXVIID. 

Yexisst Branch (Tibeto-Chinese), 213, 383 (Table XLV), 385. 
Yi:ppisH, 407 (n. 1. 

YipcoHAaH, 232 (Table XIT). 319 (Table ХХХ), 324. 
Yo-he-ho theory, 15. 

YUIN-EORI GROUP, 340 (Table XXXIV). 

YrkAGIR, 371, 372 (Table XLI). 


z (Z) in Iranian, 314. 
ZAKONIJAN, 291, 292 (Table XXV). 
Zeitgeist of 90th. century, 536. 
ZENAGA 
| 363, 364 (Table XXXIX). 

APN RTE 
Zoroastrian doctrine of good and evil, 59. 

Parsis have Gujarati as mother-tongue, 231 fn. 
ZuLv, 347 (Table XXXVII). 

borrowed Bushman pbonology, 343-44. 
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чч «fa, 132 fn. 2. awara (larynx), 112. ` - 
«rav, (Table IV). aefa, (larynx), 111. ` 
чж: 939 ZW, 139. +w (pharynx), 111, 112. 
spefsanainat we, 139 fn. 3. — w<wgr(velar) 117, 122. 
=ч (unvoiced), 113. $34. (Table IV). D 
wa4egq, 315. ma. 35, 180. 
siaa, 123 and fn. 4, 308 fn. 1. srwezz чаа. (Table IV). 
чаж. 36 fn. 2. aa (aesophagus or gullet) 111, 
«uu (unaspirate), 110. 112. 
sag, 437. aaga (pharynx) 111, 112. à 
mme peat sss а збы: 1 ga. 173,399 fn. 3. 3 
atamama, ADA 151 ak Ç чү sng aa $ Pi 
7 fn. 1. am, 86 fn. 2. ; 
wasu. ( Table IV). | 
х9 anfa, 133 fn. 1. aia (voice), 111, 113. 
tq, 119. a}aaait (voice chords), 112. 
ağaz, 168 fn. 3. xit Gary’, 248 fn. 3. 
au^" (epiglottis), 112. эти, (Table IV). 
"aura, 115. fai —— x ' 
ww (spirant), 115. fuwm(blade) — 14 112. 3 
— амі. 135. а. —  —feww vel Shar — 





— (fable ту). 
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TN POI ) lil and 
dan | їп. 3, 112 
ача 

fa=-uma, 35. 

fem, 171 fn. 1, 437. 

zwaa (teeth-ridge) | 


zat: (teeth) | 11 1,112. 


aw (dental), 117, 122. 

ZU 

“се 

ёяитчт, 10. 

«x, 36 fn.3. 

utat:, 9 fn. 1. 

wem, 15. 

alfaaifaac (nasal cavity), 111. 

arare, 168 fn. 3. 

чачїй. 316 fn. 3. 

qiam, 119. 

ume, 242. 

ча, (extra-long), 123. 

qui safa 

акы ano 

aera, 109, 119. 

пгт erat ume urma faz, 
247 fn. 2. 

атат (mora), 123. 

afiat (mouth passage), 111. 

afaaa, 431. 

яча (roof of mouth cavity), 

111. fn. 3, 112. 


| 236 fn. 4. 


| 435 fn.2. 


ada (cerebral), 117, 119, 122, 


135. 


(rmmuz:. 275, 308 fn. 2. 
am, (Table IV). 
чата ateg, 130 fn. 1. 
fa-quim, 429. 
{ата (open), 126. 
afa. 173, 399 fn. 3. 
ле, 47. 
пча, (Table ТУ). 
пеат (uvula), 111, 112. 
"паят, (windpipe or trachaea), 
112. 
qutamquu, 398. 
ea e. 166 fn. 1. 
aquatica, 173, 399 fn. З. 
daa (close), 126. 
dena, 242. 
dmaag зеі, (Sanskritised 
jaw-breaking), 254. 
aarert: safra:, 165 fn. 3. 
ачат! wet (s-slang), 266 fn. 3. 
qq-vanm, 35. 
qum, 171 fn. 1. 
«m. um ч:, 166 fn. 1. 
fema (soft palate or velu 
111, 112. 
«merae (points of contact), 
117. 
sat (sonority), 134 fn. 3. 
awf, 164. 
afra, 168 fn. 3. 
gunz, (Table IV). 
ч, (Table IV). 
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Аном: 


A-shim, A-shan, 214 fn. 


buranj, 214. 
ABABIC: 


2. 


-—- 


&khun, 360 fn. 
aktaba, 400. 
'aqi, 102. 
Ben-Jamin, 398 fn. 2. 


Beth-Shemesh, 398 fn, 2. 


daraba-ni, 401. 
drb, 401 fn. 1. 
ikhwátun, 360 fn. 2. 




















(Heference to pages) 


Анлвїс (contd.)— 


sub, 360 fn. 2. 
sufivatun, 360 fn. 2. 
takütaba, 400. 
ta-ktubn, 400, 
vaqtulu, 32. 


1. 


A VESTA : 


a, 312. 
abda, (Table V, fucing p. 
aSwanem, 313. 

abu, 313. 

Abun®m-vairim, 190 fn. 1. 
Abor, 314. 

airya, 269 fn, 2. 

siryo, 164. 

anbu, 313. 

nojó, 312. " 

apa, 307. 

asa. 159. 

asa, 103, 312. 
Afahe-Vahistahe, 190 fn. 1. 
aspaéibyó, 312. 

aspó. 307. 

ast., 307. 

ба (Younger), 311. 

aurusó, 364. 
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INDEX OF WORDS AND PHRASES 


AVESTA (contd .)— 


bavaiti, 164. 
bümi, 313. 


caf wärás-ca. 170. 
caówa ró, 170. 
daëvàiš, 312. 
daévangho, 312. 
dàrayat, 813. 
dar9yó, 313. 
4йига, 900. 


dazaiti, 314. 
drvant, B8. 


fravar9taa-- à, 165 fn 4 
gat, 314. 

gaa, 313, 

gaus, 312. 


gave (Younger), 311. 
gavoi (Gáthic), 311. 


g9?u&iàii (Gathic), 312. 
haéná, 311. 

haénaya, 314. 

ha‘#y6, 313. 

hak9ƏrƏt, 312. 


baXa, 313. 
harva, 313. 


haurva, 164. 


hávanim à ratüm à. ètc., 315. 


henti, 311. 
hindu, 313. 


histaiti, 209. 
Irina xti, 164 fn, З, 312 
irista, 96. 





. isavd, 814. 


i$ya:, 164 (0. 3. 
kaf ^n, 313. 


Avesta (contd.) — 


Zratəuš, 312. 
Xratus, 313. 
xafra, 165 (а. 4. 
XSa6ra, 314. 


/SaGrat (Younger), 314. 
xereac@ra, 165 fn. 4. 
x"'aín?m, 213. 


mainyus, 164. 


mánh?w, 313. 
maregha, 87. 
mazánt?m. 319 

nabó, 307. 

pēhi, 313, 

patat-ip (Сас), 170. 
pita, 308, 

ptá'. 170 and fn. 2. 
ptát-áp (Санс). 170. 
purá (Gáthic!, 311. 
pura (Younger), 311 
габ, 307. 

ratüm, 311. 

raván, 96 fn. 6. 
aat*m, 270. 

tdt-ip (Сас), 170. 
tauruna, 164. 


thisvant, 314. 
tbi$yantat (Younger), 314. 
urüpayeinti, 164 fn. 3. 
urvan, 88. 

vaéda, 311. 

vafra, 163. 

vahiéta, 89 fn. 1. 
vanhan?m, 313. 
Vanh?uá-Manamlio, 190 fa. 1. 
vax5, 309. 
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Avesta (contd.)— Basque (contd.)— 
v*hrko, зов. hakart, 24. 
vis, 314. nakarsn, 24. 
visat, 314. odej, 421, 
vobunüm, 311. iplc | 
vóistà, 311. —* za 
^s. 301. M 7 . " 
— 311. zaidi, 430. 
yehyá (бас), 311. zaldi-a, 420. | 
zanga, 313. BERBER DIALECTS OF NORTH AFRICA 4 
zaosa, 309. —Towiss : ‘ 
zacta, 312. orta, 367 fn. 1. | 
t .2 
zastó, 814. Вкагилах Borocupos: » 
Ba4-NTU: auatou, 15 fn. 2. | 
anaton-ou-on-on, 15їЇп. 2. 
abachle, 28. 
abantu, 28. CAUCASIAN LANGUAGE: 
bayabonakala, 28. à 
betu, 28. ai 
omuchle, 28. авага 


sibatanda, 25, 28. anda 350 fn. 3 
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INDEX OF WORDS AND PHRASES 


CHINESE (contd. — 


t'a lai, 392. 
t'a lai liao, 392. 


yen,, yen,, yen, yen» 388, 


yen, ching, 388. 
yen, hei, 388. 


уеп, pai, 388. 


ENGLISH : 


A Daniel come to judgment", 


Jl 


am t, ain't it, 25 and fn. 4. 


Allegory on the Nile, 78, 

Anzac (Australia and New 
Zealand Army Corps), 72 
and fn. 1. 

artichoke, 167. 

Ashburner, 166. 

atmo-sphere, 83 fn. 1. 

awful, 99. 

awfully nice man, 99. 

bairn, 10. 

Bakerloo Railway, 70 fn. 1. 

bar, 84, 

barley, 10. 

barn, 10, 

barrow, 10. 

be, 155. 

beaming face, Ol. 

bear, 10, 160. 

bearers, 94. 

beech, 92, 200. 

bier, 10. 

birth, 10. 

Blighty, 72. 

bine-jackets, 104. 

bread-basket, 98. 

breed, 89. 

brethren, 92 fn. 3. 


cw broder (Old English), 151, 


‘brother, 92 fn. 3, 151. 


ENGLISH (contd.)— 


burden, 10. 


"but me no bvuts—"'', 178. 


Cabal (Clifford, Arlington, 
Buckingham, Ashley and 
Lauderdale), 73 and fn. 1. 

camel, 196 

cameleopard, 77, 165. 

can, could, 73. 

chair, 7 fn. 3. 

cinematinée, 165, 

claw, 50. 

cognac, 86. 

conference, 10. 

congress, 84, 

corn, 92. 

corpse, B8 and fn. 3. 

cuckoo, 13. 

current, 87. 

curtain, 105. 

dare, 155. 

daughter, 197. 

dazzle, 14. 

Dead—?— 1, 388. 

deer, 87 and fn. 1. 

deference, 10. 

difference, 10. 

dilapidated, 100. 

dog, 197. 

“дош, 183. 


Dora (Defence of the Realm Act), 


72 and fn. 1. 
dreadfal, 99. 


“dreadfully funny story", 99. 


drink, 30 fn. 2. 
Esquire, 103. 

eves of a potato, 91. 
fader (Old English), 151. 
father, 151, 155, 197, 
fertile, 10. 

fie, 14. 

fiend, 14. 
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ENorismH (contd.)— ENGLISH (contd.) 

fish, fishes, 156, 359 fn. 1. man (Anglo.Indian), 2fo, 1. 
fowl, 57 fn. 4. 02 fn. 4. 
friend, 14 fn. 2. marble, 136 fn. 2, 166. 
front of the back, 96. marmalade, 167. 
galumphing. ç. Master of Rolls. 94. 
gentleman, 102. meat. 87. 
God. 14 fn. 2. miscreant, 101. 
"Gone west", 72. moder (Old English), 151. 
good. 14 fn. 2, 30 fn. 2, 103 mother, 151. 178. 
goo-goo, 14 fn. 2. mute. 14 fn. 2. ; 
grapeshot, ЁЗ. myopia, 14 fn. 2. 
greens, 100 їо. 4. mystery, l4fn. 2. 
hare, 159. nail, 89. 
hazy notion, 91. native, 109. 
heathen. 88. "never-to-be forgotten episode’, > 
beave, 15. 191. 
Hempe (Henry VII & VIII. "Oh-what-a-wicked-world"'', 

Edward VI, Mary I. Philip etc., 191. 

and Elizabeth). 73 fn. 1. paper, 87, 93. 
holiness, 103. papyrus, 93. 
-hood. 182. "Pecuniary agencies have force, 
hound, 197. To stimulate to speed the 
hyphenated, 98. female horse.", 254 (n. 3. 
inference, 10. pen, 95. ` 
is, 156. petticoat-regiment, 104. 
jazz, 14. plain, 96. 
kin, 155. ponder over a matter, 91. x 
lady, 102, Pope, 92. | 
lamp. 197. profit, 30 fn. 2. 
lantern, 197. purr of delight, 14 fn. 2. 
hke, 104. quick, 159. 
hon, 196. Rae-Bareli, 167. 
literature, 170. rarebit, 165. 
little Mary, 98. red-coats, 104. 
loud, 159. reference, 10. 
love, 30 fn. 2. Rhubarb, 167. 
Ludlow. 167. right, 103. 
Лу, 31 fn. 2, 182. ring out, 14. 
Macdermott, 167. sail, 94. 
Macintosh, 85. achool, 163. 
"Mackenzie, 167. scout, 196. 

—— —⸗ 
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ENGLISH (contd.)— FxoLisa (contd.) — 
Shakespeare of Bengal, 91. weighty argument, 91. 
| + shall, should, 73. Welsh-rabbit, 165. 
| should would, could, 151. white-turban, 104. 
silly, 96. whitsuntide, 87. 
sister, 197. who, 155. 
son, 197. will, would, 73. 
sort of end of-a perfect-day feel- wire, 87. 
j ing, 191. wrong, 103. 
sot (children's), 75. yes(ter), 155. 
i spawn, 89. (y)wis. 156. 
sport, 196. zig-zag, 14. 
stable, 163. zubian, 77. 
stamina to the family, 78. ESPERANTO : 
standards apology, 78. et 
station, 163. id | 
"straight-from-the-shoulder їп | 
affair’’, 191. kat 
sweet words, 91. kat-id-et-c 27 
sweetmeat, 87. kat-id-o 
tasted a whole worm, 78. kat-in-et-id-o 
teeth of a saw, 91. kat-in-o 
ten, 155. © 
terrible, 99. Ersrorrs (Khamir): 
thanks awfully, 99. bil 
"the bright young things" '. hile | 
99 fn. 3. bille : 
"the thin red line", 104 fn. 3. li 4 359 
is 359. 
thorp, 155 lise е 
thou, 155 lisse J 
tide, 86 
time, 86. Ews: 
tree, 84, 200. zo boho boho 
tummy, 98. zo dze dze 
turtle (-dove), 166. zo gowu gowu 
"two гарз and a bug"’, 78. zo ka ka 
umbleness, 79 fn. 3. zo kpudu kpudu | 351 
unmentionables, 98. zo lumo lumo 
vixen, 91. | zo ei si 
volume, 04. zo tya tya | 
walk, 30 fn. 2. zo tyo tyo 
weigh in mind, М. zo wudo wudo 


39—2159 B. 
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F RES CR : 


affreox, 99. 

¿cole, 163. 

épaule, 163. 

horrible, 99. 

marbre, 136 fn. 2. 
n'est-ce pas, 25. 
quatrevingts, 213 fn. 1. 
spirituel, 99 fn. 2 
terrible, 99. 


GALLA : 


GERMAN: 


acht (High), 156. 

abtáu (Gothic), 156. 
babest (Old High), 155. 
béom (Gothic), 155. 
béotan (Old High), 157. 
ber-an, 9. 


bindan (Gothic), 156, 157. 


Bogen, 359 fn. 2. 
Bruder, 151. 

cbunni (Old High),, 155. 
daubs (Gothic), 157. 


GERMAN (contd.)— 


ganan (Old Prussian), 200. 


(ge) wise (High), 156. 
gi-froran, 158. 
gi-koran, 158. 

gis(tra) (Gothic), 155. 
bwër (High), 155. 
hwé (Gothic), 155. 

ist (Gothic), 156. 

ist (High), 156. 
juggs (Gothic), 158. 
ké-tre (Old High), 155. 
kiosan, 158. 

kuni (Gothic), 155. 
Maul, 89. 

Mund, 99. 

Mutter, 151. 

nift (Old High). 156. 
pim (Old High), 155. 
pund (Gothic), 149. 
selig, 96 fn. 2. 

sibun (Gothic), 158 

Rie, 94, 95 fn. 1. 
S8péhón (Old High), 158. 
Stück, 350 fn. 2. 
Stufe, 173 fn. 1. 
swéhur, 158. 
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GERMAN (contd.)— GRERE  (contd.) — 
wissa' (Old High), 156. didómi, 187 fn. 3. 
Worte, 359 fn. 1. drüs, 84, 200. 
y" Worter, 359 fn. 1. ésti, 156. 
wnulpa, 158, eupátor, 174. 
zehn (High), 1565. gegeidsko, 187 fn. 3. 
Zeit, 86. genós, 155. 
geéráskó, 187 fn. 3. 
Gipsy LANGUAGE: házomai, 307. 
hebáskoó, 187 fn. 8. 
f bitcheni, 240, 241 fn. I. bhé-katon, 270. 
bori, 240. hekuré, 93. 
chal, 240, 241 fo. 1, bekurós, 93. 
chór, 241 and fn. 1. histémi, 309. 
е dik, 240, 241 fn. 1. ho diké, 103 fn. 3. 
` drom, 240. katapepoleméssmetha, 290 fn. Q. 
dui, 240. kekharómén, 157. 
jinney, 241 fn. I. leicho, 308, 
jnni-mengro, 240, 241 fn. T. leípó, 174. 
І kor, 241 and fn. 1. lepado-temakho-selakho-, etc., 
К ` mengro, 241 fn. 1. 290 fn. 3. 
| pani, 240. liloipa, 174, 
pawdle, 240, 241 fn. 1. miter (Doric), 291. 
| putsi, 241 and fn. 1. métér (Attic), 291. 
r rai, 241 fn. 1. néphos, 307, -~ 
| rānī, 241 and fn. 1. oiko-then. 185 fn. 1. 
rig, 940, 241 fn. 1. októ, 156. 
shün, 240, 241 fn. 1. ónoma, 164. 
av tatcho, 940, 241 fn. 1. orüsso, 308. 
zi, 240, 241 fn. 1. osteón, 307. 
pamphaínó, 187 fn. 3. 
GREEK : patér, 174. 
adelphés, 92. pater, 306. 
pentherós, 93. - 
aner, 164. pépbuka, 157. 
apó, 307 pétomai, 187 fn. 3 
atmós, R3 peüthetai, 157. 
biéthi, 185 fn. 1. phágós, 92, 200. 
bíos, 159. phaino, 187 fn. 3. 
de, 185 fn. 1. phami (Doric), 174. 
déka, 155. pbéretron, зов, 
Я. 
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Greex (contd.) — Heprew : 
phéro, 174. Benjamin, 159. 
phéró, 157 №. 3. bethel, 159. 
phóné, 174. El4, 401. 
phoró, 187 fn. 3. Hakmim, 407. 
phóros, 174. Kabalah, 73 fn. 1. 
phráter, 92. 
pbáó, 155. . HrrrITE: 
potóma. 187 fn. 3. 
spaka. 318. kwid 
-then, 185 fn. 1. kwis | X 
-thi, 185 fn. 1. kwisa 


tbrasós, 155. kwiskwi 








INDEX OF WORDS AND PHRASES 


1-Е. UmsrmacHr соті.) — KAMCHATKA DIALECT OF THE 
HyPERBOREAN GROUP: 
> "bhér9tron, 308 
4 “bheudh-, 157 fn. 3. itelmen, 371. 
*dbobb-, 157 fp. ñ. 
* Koos, 307. KANDHI : 
(T Kói | | 
miom, 270 225 fn. 
"krtós, 136. Kul 
*léighmi, 308. 
"шайт, 291. Kannada: 
*mntós, 137. 
*nébbos, 307. sevaka-ra \ 
s, "оз, 307. *evaka-ralli : 
'Penuue, 166, 279 24a bevaka- rannin E 
Ё sevaka-rige j 
- seVaka-rinds 
"pete. JUR. sevaka-ru | 
"róthos, 307. 
"runc, 308. KORDISH: 
'elqnos, ЗОВ 
—A büz. 92, 200. 
^ 
? unir 0! LATIN: 
IRISH: centum, 158, 270. 
| corpus, 85 fn. З, 308 fn. 4. 
i cét (Old), 270. démo Jag 
coic, 278. ego, 298. 
dair, 200. equus, 307. 
est, 156. 
ITALIAN : fagus, 92, 200. t 
fer-ó, 10. 
Ella, 94, 95 fo. 1. genus, 155. 
Vos signoria, 95 fn. 1. gustus, 309. 
hes-, 155. 
JAPANESE: bomo ille, 286. 
jungo, 187. 
aruku, 96. juvencus, 158. 
7 use, 96. lapis, 101 fn. 1. 
chi, 96. larix, 200. 
" о biroi, 96. lingo. 908. 
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LATIN (contd.)— Maron (of New GUINEA): 











lupus, 306. i-mnaf 

meme, 189. Ja-mnaf 

nebula, 307. ja-mnaf-au 339 

neptis, 156, si-mnaf Š 

octó, EN si-mnaf.i | 

os, > wa-mnaf 

panis, 104 fn. 5. 

papa, 92, 155 and fn. 4. MAGYAR: š 
pater, 155, 308. ^e 
pinna, 93. Magyarok 

pisces, 156. Magyarokat | 978. 

pondus, 149. Magyaroknak 

se ge ra Török | > 
— ''бгбкбк ] 
quinque, 166, 282. 373. 

quis, 298. 'l'árók5ket 

— — 'l'órókoknek J 

quisqpe, 

zb pee MALAY: 

santas: 208. raja-raja, 338. 

schola, 163. surat, 338 fn. 2. 

эёзё, 180. MAORI: 

sisto, 300. haere 

spatula, 169. - — 398. 
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ULD PRRSIAN: 


adam, @14. 
ariya, 269 ín. 3. 
ava, 317 fn. 3. 


Baga vazarka Auramazda, etc. 


316-17. 
dast, 314. 
mirift-ash yaki sang, 25 fn. 1. 
hantiy, 311. 
vazarka, 317 fn. 1. 


ÜLD SLAVIO: 


druvo, 200. 
velibadü, 200. 


Urimuri : 


spuk, 233 (0. 1. 
ÜSCAN : 

pumperias, 289. 
PAHLAVI: 


gabr, 394 fn. 1. 


PERSIAN: 


"ba khále hind mi-bakhsham 

Samarkand ü Bokhürá-rà" 
—Hafiz, 105 fn. 2. 

bandeh, 95. 

barf, 163. 

behedin, 498 fn. 2. 

bihisht, 88. 

büí, 104. 

buzurg, 317 fn. 1. 

Daatür, 498 and fn. 2. 

dihkan, 88 fn. 1. 

Hind. 105. 


Persian (contd.)— 


hindsah, 105. 

Hindu, 106. 

iflitin, 163. 

Irán, 145. 

Irin, 145. 

Ishin, 95, 145. 

ishün, 95, 145. 

istádan, 163. 
khodá-bakhsh, 165. 
khurdeh, 87. 

le Dastür laíque, 498. 
murgh, 87. 

pil-tan, 91. 

Rustam i án zaman, 91. 
&adT, 317 fn. 5. 
sang-e-marmar, 
Shihnimeh, 87. 
shir, 82, 197 fn. 1. 
shumá, 95. 
Simurgh, 87. 

ustun, 163, 

wajib, 101. 

Watan parasti, 485. 


166 fn. 3. 


PoxgTUGUESB: 
Pao, 104 fn. 5. 
Prákrit: 


Hiaju, Неја, 252 fn. 2. 
piya, 949 fn. 9. 
Sthalo, 259 (n. 3. 


RARATONGAN : 





ye A». 
М рбай, E 
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 RUSSIAN: SoMALI (contd.)— 
sto, 270. wala-ki 
an = P 
Andbra, 226 ín. 1. — zx 
ndr&sómá (RV), 190. ed 
karma, 149. | 350. 
kola, 911 fn. 2. ror 
krama, 153fn. 1. Wale, 352. 
Mitráyor-várupàyoh (RV), ' 
190 fn. 1. SWABILI: 
mrga, 87. м 
*pita’, 170. udani, 350 fo. 3. 
priya, 249 fn. 2. № 
гаја, 196. SYRIAO: 


E I I i ' Ë Ë 
— "€ * f 
LETU 43. wer ND 
і k; — E | 4 


ар 
UU 
F E] ` 
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lIUREISH (contd.)— Оноо (contd.)— 


| sev dir-iF bei huzür, 95, 360 fn. 2. 
^ — x làm, 109. 
eev-il- mek | 
"ME jals&, 196. 
sev-in-dir-il-mek jawáb, 198. 
&ev-xn-mek : 
sabzi 100. 
| sev-ish-dir-il-mek f ^ sabzi mandi, 100. 
| sev-iah-dir-3l-me-rnek sáheb, 196. 
| vev-ieb-mek shir, 82. 
sev-mek 
4 sev-me-mek WELSH: 
Cane: deugain, 213 fn. 1. 
| Llanfairpwilgwyngyll................ 
* arz, 196. ss za: S 
í ¿SKOR S oe asas 213 fo. 1. 
ump, 
āsmān, 317 fp. 4. triugain, 213 fn. 1. 
| bande-naw&iz, 95. ugain, 213 fn. 1. 
| danlat-kbüná&, 95. 
E ZULU: 
farmbte hae, 95. Ye 
rharibekbánà, 95. eem j | | 
| gharib-parwar, 95. pansi wf 
| hazarit, 360 fn. 2. + perulu | 
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LIST OF BOOKS, PERIODICALS AND 
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B. C. of Psychology (Ogden). 
History of Sanskrit Literature (Keith). 
Modern English Grammar on Historical Principles (Jespersen). 
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Sanskrit Version of Yasna IX. * 
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System of Grammar (Jespersen). 
"таар Abroad (Mark Twain). 
Treatise on the Accent Systems in Sanskrit and Greek (Bopp). y 
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Aitareya Brühmana. 
A'tindische Grammatik (Wackernagel). 
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Analytic Syntax (Jespersen). 
Anglo-saxon Grammar (Rask). 
Annual Heport of the Bureau of Ethnology of the Smithsonian 
Institute. 
Anthropology (Marett). 
Arabic Conversation Grammar (Thatcher). 
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Archaism in Hittite (E. H. Sturtevant). 
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204 fn. 2, 463. 
Schrader, Prof. O. (of Kiel), 220 and 922 fn. 1. 
Schultze, 299 fn. 2. 
Schwarz, 445. 
Scot, Michael, 442. 
Shakespeare, 79. 
Shen-yo, УЫН fn. 2. 
ух Sheridan, R. В., 77. 
Siddiqi, Dr. A., 450 fn. 1. 
Sieg, 299 fn. 2. 
Siegling, 299 fn. 2. 
ry Skrefsrud, 212. 
Spencer, 29 fn. 2. 
Spiegel, 457 and fa. 1, 495. 
Spooner, Dr. (of Oxford), 78. 
Steinthal, H., 454 fn. 1, 459-60. 
Strong, H. A., 461 fn. 2. 
Sturtevant, Е. H., 296 fn. 1, 207 and fn. 2. 
Sukhadwala, Sheth Damodar, 499. 
Sukthankar, Dr. Vishnu S., 474, 493-94. , 





‘Tagore, Rabindranath, 145 fn. 2, 150, 259, 469, 487 fn. 2, 526 fn. 1. 
Tagore (Thakur), Dwarkanath, 487. 

''агапа!һ (of 'libet), 425 fn. 3. 

‘Taylor, Medows, 266 fn. 1. 

Thatcher, 360 fn. 2. 
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Thompson, John, 187 fn. 3. 

Tiglath Pileser I, 405. 

Tilak, B. G., 204 and fn. 1, 491.92 and 491 fn. 1. 

Todar Mal, Pandit (of Lahore), 47I. 

l'orezyner, Dr. H., 31 fn. 4. 

Tripithi, Govardhanrám, 150. 

Trumpp, Dr. Ernst, 473. 

Tucker, 19 fns. 1-2, 22 fn. 2, 23 fn. 4, 24 fn. 4, 98 fn. 1, 30 fn. 1, 31 fn. 
З, 32 fns. 1-2, 36 fn. 1. 81 fn. 1, 90 fn. 1, 147. 148 and fns, 2.3, 
338 fn. 1, 339 fn. T, 346 fns. 1 and 4, 395 fn. 1, 396 fn. 2, 398 fn. 
29. 402 fn. 1. 

Tukārām, 258. 

Turner, 511. 


Unwals, Dr. Jamshedji M., 483. 


Valla, Laurentius, 440, 
Vümana, 432. 

Vendryes, Ilfn. 1, 506, 510. 
Verner, Karl, 157.58. 


Wackernagel, J., 471-72, 481 fn. 1. 

Weekelv, 1 fn. 1. 

Werner, Dr. Alice, 341 fn. 1, 344 fn. 1, 346 fns. 3-4, 351 fns. 1-3. 353 
fn. 1, 356 (n. 2, 362 fos. 1-9 and 4. 

West, E. W.. 476, 477. 

Westergaard, 457 and fn. 1, 468, 478. 

Wheeler, B. T., 461 fn. 3. 

Wheelock, Abraham, 442. 

Whitney, W. D.. lfn. 1, 35 fn. 3, 162 fn. 1, 183 їп. 2. 188 fn. 3, 
461-62 and 461 fn. 3, 469, 474 fn. 1. 

Wilkins, Charles, 446. 

Willis, George, 14 fn. 2. 

Wilson, Hev. Dr. John, 497. 

Winckler, Hugo. 296 fn. 2. 

Wodehouse, P. G., 191 fn. 1. 

Wolf, Dr., 483. 

Woolner, 245 fn. 8, 946 fn. 2, 247 fn. 1, 248 fns. 1-3, 249 fn. 1, 250 fn. 1. 

Wright, 174 fn. 2. 

Wulfilas, Bishop, 278. 

Wnu-ti, Emperor, 388 fn. 2. 


Yüska, 404-05, 496 fn. 3. 


Zamenbof, Dr. L., 529-32. 
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INDO-ARYAN LANGUAGES GIVES IN 
DEVANAGART TYPE 





«gap ayer, 98. fg, 314. 
aq, 311. 
sata, 313. ma. 95. 
"moe, 115. «mm, 83. 
wags, 115. чех, 83. 
wq, 307, «fecu, 3 fn. 1. 
warg, 424 fn. 2. wet, 186. 
«waaa, 163 fn. 2. чч, 95. 
чча, 313. «nfa, 13 fn. 2. 
"H qc qafa Zacraq, 84 fn. 1. "rear, 97. 
uri, 102. 
ы t 298. чтаята, 166. 
wats, 311. "reTCÍazDWIHU w aaraa 
ч. 298. quftractatq, 44 fn. 1. 
wagi, 164. 
чл, 164. szy ala fume sea, 78. 
wal, 317 fn. 3 ча: 314. 
«srt. 103. vera, 317 fn. 9. 
чэт. 307. тенә 
ws, 312. quz | 163. 
ww, 156. течи 
чч, 102, 313. cara, 04. 
ч9<, 102, 314. тах, 163. 
чече, 163. 
че. 156. ячч.д47 fn. 3. 
ufu, 307. sarc, 07. 
чүч, 314. збе, 163. 
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eura, 130 fn. 1. 
we, 91. 


we, 160. 
wa. 159, 312. 


— ""ga. 311. 


v. 97. 

| ew 97. 

сатаї #12 edt, 91. 

gt ят (or ча) aan &, 97. 


Sans, 250. 
mu. 312. 


жаз. 97. 
— 
amiga qm, 96. 

aq. 166. 

waa. 166. 

mua. 313. 

жай, 74. 

жаїн:, 35 fn. 1. 

wm, 84. А 





few, 98. 

Atar 9197 

жанга) AT | Ae 
ast, 213. 

зая, 105. 

wa:, 136. 

ago 313. 

mat. 312. | 
жача, 152 and fn. 1. 
wa, 314. 

fe, 317 fn. 6. 


waar, 97. 

anat, 165 fn. 4. 
ачаа, 165 fn. 4. 
айа, 165 fn. 4. 
uis, 59. 
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Ттт, 104 fn. 4. 


15, 74. 

ema 

744 

neq, 83. 
afe, 83 fn. 3. 
tots, 104. 
nu, 100. 

тї 


ast, 82 fn. 5. 
aT 
at aa 


sami 


| 139. 


ae | 257 In. Я. 


53 fn. 3. 


атау fesfaz, 104. 


a qtx, 104. 
aay, 97. 
Jri, 89. 
ara:, 312. 


am. 1 fn. 2, 163. 


ama, 163 fn. 1. 
«quet, 102. 
azar, 163. 

faa, 317 fn. 10. 
(яхта. 156. 
acs! 

ILE! 

ata, 102. 


gat 
LI 


| 357 fn. 3. 


| 357 th. 3 
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=, fez. 157 fn. 4. 
eT) | 
eT 

wiziqrfm, 99. 
жж. 358 fn. 1. 


э. 313. 

HAF, 59. 

-"umt, 74. 

311:. 159. 

wafaerag , 35 fn. 1. 
"sila, 157. 

alata, SO. 

"ler. 309. 


кил, 15. 
zqwu, 163, 
arme, 96. 
zaj. 163. 
Ztqa, 59. 


agu, 164. 

quse, 9S. 

am, 25. 

атаах. 245. 

піч). 165. 

faa яа mia, 259 fn. 2, 
rsa. 300. 

ata’, 54. 
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dre, 97. 
añ , 164 fn. 3. 


aa „155. 


zya, 157. 

zum. 88. 

zm. 155. 

aw , 317 fn. 8. 

zeta, 314. 

ara, 84, 200. 

єтєцта я uu, 78, 79. 
Lice 167 and fn. 4. 


Asd, 358 fn. 1. 


2згтє, 84 fn. 1. 200 fn. 2. 


чата 
zama 
Zarg:, 312. 
29:, 312. 
ever! 88. 
Z=, 98 fn. 4. 
2чу, 98. 
fetq, 99. 

88, 102. 


fram, 314. 


saag, 101. 
ч, 166. 


| ase 





| 
I 


win, 164. 

wa, 103. 

uaa, 913. 

чя: , 82. 

vw, 155. 

Ga, 74. 

ма, | 76. 





«qmx, 248. 

«uet, 163. 
ancstz, 102 fn. 2. 
met, 74. 

«mr, 156. 

wa, 907. 
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nar, 200. 

q, 85. 

fast 

qat 

=ч, 247 fn. 3. 
maez, 101. 

(zt, 74. 

tq 55. 

mt, 55. 

miw, 101 fn. 2. 
maz, 101. 

ifa, 313. 
тытат, 166. 
Taal, 74. 

чат, 155, 308. 
1919. 

4 

fre, 89. 

гат, 311. 

mäa, 93. 

Гаж, 441 fn. 1. 
газа, 147 fn. 1. 


гаї 
qa, 94. 
лүп, 166. 


awe, 99. . 


gata, 317 fn. 7. 
amie, 101 fn. 2. 


wax, 97. 
gvavquui, 165 fn. 4. 
gm. 96. 


| 165 fn. 2. 


| 139. 


bv | 165. 
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жетїї ma, 96. 
quies, 98. 


amet, «лї, 357 fn. 3. 
ware, 157. 

сұ, 163. 

атл, 167 fn. 3. 

fau urat, 86. 

qua, 163. 

а www, 99. 

zr, 83. 

їчї, 157. 

"m | 104. 
Яа 29 

aga. 109 fn. 1. 


uar, 94. 
waa, 164. 
waar, 90. 
ият, 99. 
иа, 312. 
икая. 308. 
иза, 95. 
иаа. 164. 
war(fa), 155. 
wfaarfe 
wear: 
нічага: 

wej, 88. 

не am, 89. 
afa, 313. 
wa, 94 fn. 2. 


du | | 100 fn. 1. 


— — — 
~l 


„к. 


ма 
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| 92, 03andfn.1. 907. 
ana, 311. 


qe. 311. 
afa, 298. 
ята, 299. 

aaa, 208. 
afe, 298. 
gr, 299. 
ma, 298. 
afa. 208. 


vw, 307. 

vara, 88. 

xfm, 136. 

qefa, 186. 

xm, 83. 

atar, 248. 

чта), 74. 

Кае, 164 fn. 3, 312. 




































asz, 167. 


ere fame. 100. 
Pr — 


A mm. ' 
Р 


enfe 
er fram 


аж. 165. 
geafa, 309. 
ач, 74. 


aqq: a, 250. 


ax, 93. 


аян, 130 fn. 1. 


чата, 313. 


afee, 89, fn. 1. 


auem. 311. 
“waat, 101. 


абат, 83. 
аг, 83. 
аат, 86. 
ате. 82. 
atm, 165. 
fam, 156. 


frait, 72. 


fata. 101. 
fan, 314. 
em, 91. 
am:, 308. 
satz, 91. 
aq, 311. 
Re, 311. 
Зага, 167. 


ana, 101 fn. 4. 


zum, 101. 
жа. 167 fn. 1. 


aa:, 186. 
am:, 159. 
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167 and fn, 3. 
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лїп, 87 fn. 3. 


aaa, 98. 


таята! gap, 96. 


ñz, 102. 


=a, 159. 
siw, 102. 
Tr 


i Š 


aama, 156. 


ana 

agza 
azma 
яа. 313. 
aur, 313. 
am:, 92. 
uu, 313. 


: яч, 197 fn. 1, 235 fn. 1. 


| 93. 


164. 
) 


aama aara, 96. 


afa, 311. 


я 9191, 104. 


ear, 97. 


яз, 164, 313. 


ay, 52. 


arar 186. 
aetez:, 92. 


atarax, 166 fn. 2. 


fax, 105, 313. 
fearet, 100. 
fay, fava, 76. 
Галата), 75. 


quz, 74. 
weet, 165. 
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wmn, 101. 





em, 156. 
qx. 89. 2-91, 04 
ww, 247 fn. 3. 7 aya, 313. 
gañ, 165. а, 165. 
an, 31. 
#жип:, 314. gma, 94 fn. 2. 
хат eft, 74. 
Fas va, 314. ; ° 
CEE ALILI > о. теч, 167. 
ate  wiwuurare, 165 fn. З. 
ide | | жс, 235 fn. 1. 
ёч: rr. 312. 
Sw, 105. we, 155. 
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